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“VOL. XXXV......NO. 10,712. 
BEGINNING THE CANVASS, 


> 
THE FRIENDS OF SPEAKER ERWIN 

AND GEN. HUSTED IN ALBANY. 

PREPARING FOR THE FIGHT FOR THE OR- 
GANIZATION OF THE ASSEMBLY AND 
SENATE—MR. ERWIN BOASTFUL. 

Atpany, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Sprinkled 
among the Brooklyn Democrats in the Delavan 
torridors to-night were a dozen or more Ke- 
publican Assemblymen. A number of 
them proclaimed themselves for George Z. 
Erwin for Speaker. Oddly enough, Mr. Erwin 
himself appeared upon the ground and 
ppened his canvass in room No. 57. The Brook- 
lyn men were so completely overshadowed by 
the movements of the Democrats that the 
effect of the arrival of so many Erwin men 
was destroyed altogether. Some of them 
will return home to-night and will not 
reappear before Saturaay. Such apathy is 
somewhat discouraging to the Speaker, who, as 
8 good politician, realizes that a candidate can- 
not have too many workers and talkers in the 
corridors day and night. 

Mr. Erwin came in on the same train with 
Gen. Curtisand Friar Tuck, his two colleagues 
from St. Lawrence, and with Senator George B. 
Sloan. Mr. Erwin has grown a mustache during 
the Summer months, and has given his shaggy 
haira fightingtrim. One of his first visitors 
Was the d Eagle. After they bad exchanged 
greetings they shook bands and retired to 
their corners. Superintendent of Prisons 
Isaac V. Baker, CUapt. Manville, and As- 
semblyman Allen, of Queens, spent the 
evening with Gen. Hustea. If he needs any 
coaching doubtless they will cheerfully give it 
to him. Mr. Erwin was visited by such of the 
members as are in the city. Hesaid to the cor- 
respondent: 

** J] shall do the best I can to win this fight. In 
fact, I believe I bave won it already, and that I 
shall be the next Speaker. Isha!l not haveso much 
outside assistance this yearas last, perbaps, but 
that will make no difference. If men keep their 
pny to me I shall be elected beyond a doubt. 
rou may say that I am very confident.” 

Mr. Erwin’s good nature bas becomea proverb. 
When he has a perfectiy contented mind it is re- 
flected by his face and his outward bearing. It 
is plain that heis not satisfied with the situa- 
tion, and no amount of confident talk can 
shake this impression from the minds of 
those who have knowa him. Among hissup- 
porters who are here are the following, none of 
whom bave been counted for Gen. Husted: 
John C. Hogeboom, of Cotumbia; Thomas Lid- 
die, of Montgomery; Alden W. Berry, of Fulton 
and Hamilton; Friar Tuck. of St. Lawrence; 
Charles M. Titus, of Tompkins; Wesley Barnes, 
of Essex; Wiiliam M. Donald, of Saratoga, and 
Rovert H. Smith, of Orange. These gentle- 
men have aiways been considered Erwin 
men, but there is just enough in 
their talk to-night to indicate that 
they arein some doubt. Other members present 
are Messsrs. Storm of Dutchess, Dixon of Rens- 
selaer, Babcock and Cheney of Chautauqua, 
Freiigh of Ulster, Senatur E. C. Walker, and 
Clerk John W. Vrooman, who has opened a 
headquarters in Room No. 23 in the Kenmore, 

Two more candidates for the Clerkships have 
presented themselves. They are Charles P. In- 
gersoil,. who yearns for Mr. Vrooman’s position, 
and Gen. James J. O’Beirne, who has an eye 
upon the situation. This cannot tail to at- 
tract the early attention of Clerk Chickering, 
who hac supposed that he was the only candi- 
date in the fleld for the Assembly Clerkship. 
Gen. O’Beirne’s claims to recognition as Mr. 
Chiekering’s successor are based upon the 
services which he rendered in the _Irish- 
American community for Mr. Blaine. 
Mr. Chickering had decided not to come 
to Albsny until Monday, fearful perhaps of be- 
ing drawa intosoms entangling alliances upon 
eitter the Speakerstip or the Presidency of the 
Senate pro tem. Gen. O’Beirne taiks so confi- 
dertiy of the strength of his forces that Mr. 
Chic‘sering’s friends have become very uneasy. 

Mr. Ingersoll’s canvass for the Senate Clerk- 
ship will be conducted by his white-haired 
uncle, Lo Sessiors. Mr. Sessions has 
hivec the two Chautavyza Assemb!ymen 
in tue hope of utihzing their votes in 
some way to promote Ingersol!'s chaaces. 

he wily ex-Senator threw up the door 
of their cage long enough to-night to 
ailow Mr. Erwin to come and get wu good 
look at the tw? fawus. It would create no 
surnri-e if within the next forty-eight hours 
the Speakershiv ight should be abandoned by 
the bevkers of Messrs. Erwin and Ingersoll, for 
they ars identicai, and the whole strengtu of 
Tom P'att should be directed to the orgarniza- 
tion of the Senate. hers is no doubt 
that tbe upper heuse_ offers a_ better 
fie:d for his labors than the iower. Besides, 
more is at stake with Thomas C, Piatt in the 
Senate than in the House, and 
izes this fact. Ingersoll and Uncle Lo 
will move everything in Albany except 
a Grand Anag d to secure Vrooman's position. 
Mr. Yr-ouwan hasali of a genuine Methodist’s 
faith in the security of his position. Inthe in- 
terest of decency it is to be hoped that ke will 
not de disturbe? by auy of Platt’s friends. 


ASSAULTED BY STRIKERS, 





OBLIRiD TO FIGHT THEIR WAY TO THE 
FACTORY THROUGH A MOB. 
Cutcaco, Dec. 31.—The ugly temper 
shown by the striking boxmakers at Max- 
well’s factory was manifested in various 
ways to-day. The strikers and their friends 
met 11 of the non-union men who 


have taken their places in the factory when the 
latter were on their way to work this morning 
and ses upon them with staves and clubs. 
Oniy tnree of the eleven got.to the fac- 
tory, and it took them nearly half a day 
to fight their way through the mob. One 
of the thres had his scalp laid open with 
the butt end of a revolver. No arrests were 
e. There were policemen in the neighbor- 
hood all day long, but they did nothing more 
energetic thar to clear the street corners of peo- 
l2 now and then. At 4:50 o’clock the workmen 
n the factory formed a line two abreast and 
were escorted through the crowd by the police. 
No m»re work will be done at the factory until 
Monday next, by which time Mr. Maxwell says 
he wili have comfortable bunks built in the 
Hailins; room for men, and will 
lodge ana feed all who desire to 
work. It was claimed by a member of 
the Boxmakers’ Unicn that none of the strikers 
Were implicated in tae assaults on the work- 
men. The drivers for Maxwell say that 
they are not armed, burt would like to 
use they dar2 not take out a load and 
hope to escape un'ess they have protection. 
Several loaded wagons stood in the factory yard 
all day for want of men to drive them. 





ANXIOUS FOR TRIAL. 

Newecre, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The some- 
what urusual proceeding of an attorney for the 
fefense expressing a strong desire that a Dis- 
trict Attorney should hurry up the prosecution 
of his client bas just occurred here. M. H. 
Hirschberg. of Newburg, counsel for James 
Harvey Goodale, ex-Supervisor of the Poor of 
Orange County, has just addressed a letter to 
District Attorney Headiey, recounting the fact’ 
that his ciient was indicted in June, 1883, for ex- 
travavance an: wastefulress while in office. 
and asking that the trial of the case proceed 
with all bie dispatch or else that the suits 
i and $30,000, respectively, be dropped. 

iS! Ch, t uQ € ni 


sucess ee 

attend to th cy 
some of the Su | * 5 | 
Goodale ma’ 


INDIANA BONDSMEN GO TO CANADA. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 31—A special from 
Seymour saya that Elisha Davis and Thomas 
Johnson, bondsmen of Robert L. Martin, 
the defaulting Trustee of Owen Township, 
involved in the Pollard swindie, and at 
present in Canada, decamped Monday night of 
this week for parts unknown. Suits had been 
already filed against these men in the United 
States District Court at Indianxpolis for $7,000, 
the amount of Martin's bond, although notice had 
not been served on them. Davis is at present, 
and has been tor a number of years, a 
Justice of the Peace in his township. 
They had disposed of their real es- 
tate and most of their personal effects. 
Both of the men are pioneers and well knowg 
citizens, The Eastern holders of the Pollard 
warrants will find their present method of at- 
tempting to collect their moncy faulty. The 
result will be tosend the bondsmen after their 
priacipais. .° 


prosecution 








FENCING IN THE SMALLPOX. 

MONTREAL, Dec. 31.—As the inhabitants 
of Ste. Cunegonde are violently opposed to the 
adoption of scientific methods for the ecradica- 
tion of the smallpox epidemic prevailing there, 
this city has decided to cut off all communica- 
tion with them. This afternoon the city began 
to erect a barrier bet weeu it and Ste. Cunegonde, 
but a mob of inhabitants of the latter place 
assembled and frightened the workmen off. The 
work will be resumed to-night, and a sufficient 
force will be on hand to protect the laborers. 
A man named Trudel, who tried tu persuade the 
mob to wreck the barricade, wus arrested and 
fined $2uU inthe Heaith Court. Persons from un- 
mtected districts will 'e allowed to pass the 

rricade on producing tickets. The railway 


he real-\ 





puthorities will co-operate with the city in the 
matters 
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THE LARD CORNER RECALLED. 


SUIT FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
OF M’GEOCH & EVERINGHAM. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 31.—-The case of 
Daniel Wolls, Jr.. against Peter McGeoch, grow- 
ing out of the famous lard deal of the Spring 
and Summer of 1883, which involved mill- 
ions of dollars and resulted in the failure 
of P. McGeoch, McGeoch, Everingham & Co., 
and a dozen other firms, will be tried/during the 
February term of the County Court. The action 
is brought to compel MeGeoch to make a settle- 
ment of the affairs of the firm, and, asa side 
issue of lesser importance, to recover $140,000, 
which the plaintiff claims he put into 


the deal, in excess of the deal, and the truth of 
which statement the defendant denies. During 
the past week the attorneys in the case have 
been engaged in taking the deposition of 
the plaintiff. Nearly a year ago Mr. Mc- 
Geoch went through™the same mill, but, 
owing to the defectiveness of his memory, 
few facts were learned. In his deposition 
Mr. Wells gives a detailed account of his busi- 
ness relations with Mr. McGeoch and explains 
the manner in which the deal was conducted. 
His statement differs materially from other ac- 
counts of the transaction. 

“ Mr. McGeoch informed me,” he state,s “* that 
he had bought a large quantity of lard on his 
own private account, alarge part for future de- 
livery, and desired that I should take a 
part of it with him. To this I objected, 
as [I knew very little about this article, 
and believed it to be a very dangerous 
business to enter into. He,on the contrary, 
professed to know all about lard and its com- 
mercial value,and he had no doubt that it 
would greatiy advance in price. During the 
jatter part of March or the Ist of April, 
1883, Mr. McGeoch continued to importune 
me to take an interest in his lard deal. I 
finally intimated that I would do so if 
he could get good and strong parties to 
take half of it with us, so hat each 
would have one quarter interest, as it might 
require a large amount of money to carry it 
through to success. A quarter interest was 
as much as I wanted to undertake to carry. 
He named Fowler Brothers. large packers 
of provisions, and N. Fairbanks, who 
made a specialty of refining and deal- 
ing in lard. On the failure to enlist 
either Fowler Brothers, or Fairbanks, we con- 
sulted on the advisability of closing out the deal 
and meeting the joss at once. I asked Mr. 
McGeoch what would be probable 
loss in case the lard was sold and 
closed out at once. He said he thought 
it might be $200,000 or $250,000, and we both then 
considered that to be the best way out of 
the deal. McGeoch and Everinzgham sus- 
pended on June 16, 188% Before that 
time I had put into the deal, during 
the previous two months, $70,000 and, as it 
since appears, I had in their hands, besides this 
amount, $240,000, and on Junei2 [ proposed that 
I raise $250,000 more by June 20 if that was sure 
to carry the deal through. I saw Mr. Peacock 
at the Plankinton House on June 12. He said 
he was much concerned as to whether his firm 
could carry the lard§deal through, and wanted 
me to try and raise money in Milwaukee. He 
said they had in the bank about $800,000 and 
would require about $500,000 more. I then 
saw Mr. Mitchell at his residence, and 
asked if he could let us have $500,000. He said 
he could not. I then urged him to let me have 
$250,000. He said he would do the best he could 
for me, but did not give me a promise for the 
amount.” 

Mr. Wells offers in evidence a letter from Mr. 
McGeoch, of the date of June 12, which he re- 
ceived on June 15, saying that from $500,000 to 
$70,000 more would be required to carry 
the deal through. He says that ata conference 
held at Mr. McGeoch’s residence, between Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. McGeocb, and himself, Mr. Mc- 
Geoch stated that the loss by the failure would 
be $3,000,000, or $3,500,000. Shortly after the 
failure Wells sued McGeoch, and McGeoch com- 
menced an action aguinst Wells. The McGeoch- 
Wells suit was discontinued several months ago. 

a emt 


GOODWIN’S INSANE DELUSIONS. 


DR. HAMILTON, OF NEW-YORK, AND OTHER 
EXPERTS ON THE WITNESS STAND. 

Boston, Dew. 31.—Dr. Magee, of Law- 
rence, in the Swan murder trial, at Salem, to- 
day added his testimony to that of his medical 
brethren, that Herry K. Goodwin, the prisoner, 
was an eccentricand peculiar man. Goodwin 
had answered the witness, when asked whether 
he would shoot Swan again: “ Yes, if 1 was tobe 


drawn and quartered for it... He showed no re- 
morse for the crime, but seemed to be'in an ex- 
ultant mood. Sarah Tullock the stepmother 
of the prisoner, testified that her hus- 
band had on two occasions threatened her 
lite. She had had two children, both of whom 
were insane. The prisoner resembled his father 
closely in personal appearance. Dr. Frank H. 
Hamilton, of New-York, one of the physicians 
who attended President Garfield, said, in answer 
to a hypothetical question reciting the facts of 
this tragedy and the circumstances leading to 
it, that he was of the opinion that the man 
doing the shooting was of unsound mind. In 
the legal sense of the term, that he was laboring 
‘under an insane delusion and was technicaliy in- 
sane. Insanity is transmissible from father to 
son: thereis no dispute on this matter in the 
scientific world. In case of transmitted insanity 
the mind of the descendant usually shows the 
same traits as the ancestor's. The anatomical, 
physiological, and psychologica! peculiarities 
are transmissible. Of the person referred to in 
the hypothetical question witness would say 
that had the ancestors shown similar traits it 
would strengthen the view as to his insanity, as 
would the fact that before the shooting he made 
strong threats, as it would show the intensity 
of his convictions. If a man were of an 
excitable disposition, and his health had been 
twice broken, once by starvation in Anderson- 
ville and once by disease, it would greatly 
strenethen the belief of witness in his insanity, 
The fact that he continued to show no aigns of 
insanity in other ways and continued making 
inventions 1n his cell would not change the opin- 
ion of witness. Witness believed that the pris- 
oner was subject to a hallucination which was 
an error of reasoning with no foundation in 
fact. Dr. Goldsmith, Superintendent of the 
State Insane Asylum at Danvers, testified that, 
in his opinion, if Goodwin believed all that he 
asserted about the circumstances preceding the 
tragedy, he was suffering from an insane delu- 
sion and was an insane man, . 

Gen. Butler offered a deposition taken in Can- 
ada, but the court refused to acceptit. Two 
depositions as to the peculiar conduct of Good- 
win were, however, admitted, one from a man 
who met him on his last Western trip, and the 
other from a lawyer of St. Paul, Minn., who had 
known him in South America. From the latter 
it appeared that Goodwin, during his stay in 
Buenos Ayres, had made himselfan object of 
interest to the people of the city. He would 
mutter Spanish without sense in public and de- 
mean himseif so strangely that timid women 
avoided him on the street. 

This closed the evidence for the defense, and 
the Government had introduced brief testi- 
mony to show the good character of Albert D. 
Swan, the victim of the trageay, when the court 
adjourned. 


Sse 2) 
NEW YEAR AT HOLLYWOOD. 

Lone Brancu, N. J., Dec. 31.—The wind 
was blowing at the rate of about 30 miles 
an hour when the 5 o'clock express 
rolled into the West End station this aft- 
ernoon. The train was crowded to its utmost 
limit with New-York’s society people who had 
come down to Hollywood to see the old year 
out and the new year in, Extensive opera- 
tions had been made for the ball, which 
was to occupy the time before mid- 
night. Cottage No. 2 was arranged as a restau- 
rant. Here the chef from the hotel just across 
the avenue served a handsome collation. The bal- 
conies which surround the cottage were inclosed 
in glass, and there the supper was served. A 
hundred yards to the south Cottage No. 7 
is iocated, and this was devoted to the 
dancers. It was beautifully decorated with 
flowers. Entering at the north a tropical fra- 
grance greeted the guests. Costly vases 
were filled with ferns, and the long 
baiconies were paneled with rare and 
costly Japanese screens. An orchestra in the 
cozy alcove of the central room, which is open 
to the top of the house and canopied with 
stained glass, discoursed airs from ‘*The Mikado” 
and other popular operas. Tho dancing began at 
10:30, the cotillion being led by Mr. Thomas How- 
ard. In aseciuded corner of the piazza a bunch 
of mistletoe was suspended irom the ceiling. 
Before the new year was ushered in a well- 
beaten truck was formed leading to this 
corner. Here the customary penalty was 
exucted. Among those present were Mrs. C. G. 
Dinsmore, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Dinsmore, the 
Misses Bulkley, Mrs. Heckscher, the Misses Reed, 
Mr.and Mrs. Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
Lanier, H. 8. Hoyt, and Jonn Sloane. 





PLACING THE RESPONSIBILITY. 
WILKSBARRE, Penn., Dec. 31.—Something 
of asensation was created here to-day by the 


institution of 14 suits in the Court’of Common 
Pieas, against the Pylmouth Water pany. 
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A GREAT TELEGRAPH SUIT 


BRAVE ARRAY OF COUNSEL IN 
COURT AT SYRACUSE. 
CONTEST OVER THE POSSESSION OF BANK- 
ERS AND MERCHANTS’ AND AMERICAN 

RAPID WIRES. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The case of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
against the American Rapid Telegraph Company 
came up in the United States court before 
Judge Wallace to-day, on proceedings in con- 
tempt against Edwara 8. Stokes, Presi- 
dent of the United Lines Telegraph Com- 
pany; Dwight Townsend, Receiver Farns- 
worth, of the Bankers and Merchants’ 
Telegraph Company, in New-York State, 
and Richard 8. Newcomb and James G. Smith, 
the Ohio Receivers, of the same company. The 
array of legal talent was the most imposing ever 
seen in this part of the State. The Western 
Union as the agent of Gen. Harland, Receiver of 
the American RapidCompany, was represented by 
Judge Dillon, A. J. Vanderpoel, and Melville 
Eggleston. Henry J. Schenck appeared for 
Receiver Farnsworth; Angel J. Simpson for 
Receivers Newcomb and Smith; Joseph Choate 
and William G. Willson for Receiver Harland, 
and ex-Senator Roscoe Conkling, Col. Robert G. 
Ingersoll, and Edward Lauterbach for the 
United Lines Company. The case is complicated 
almost beyond any other that ever came before 
a court, involving as it does motions and cross- 
motions, orders and counter orders, stays and 
other proceedings, almost without number, in 
various State courts, a3 well as in United 
States courts. The facts cover so much 
ground and relate to so many different transac- 
tions that even the attorneys on either side, 
Messrs. Choate and Conkling excepted, have not 
been able to fully master them, a circumstance 
that became very noticeable and at times humor- 
ously apparent during the course of argument. 
The Judge was completely mystified. by his own 
acknowledgment, at the close of the morning 
session, and even when the last words had been 
spoken this evening was forced to ask each side 


to furnish him with a succinct and chronolog- 
ical statement of facts. 

The main question at issue to-day was 
whether the defendants had violated the terms 
of an order, granted last July at Hartford by 
United States Judge Shipman, requiring them to 
turn overto the Western Union Company, as 
agent for Receiver Harland, all the property of 
whatever kind belonging to the American 
Rapid Company in their possession. This order 
was based on a stipulation made at the 
city named by all the parties except Receivers 
Smith and Newcomb. Mr. Willson opened for 
the complainants, going back of the immediate 
question in hand and entering into an elaborate 
statement of facts concerning the past 
and present relations of various companies 
interested in the suit. He laid  particu- 
lar stress on the contract between the Amer- 
ican Rapid and the Bankers and Merchants’ 
Companies, whereby the latter company agreed 
to build for the former a northern circuit from 
Cleveland to Chicago, and a southern circuit 
from Pittsburg to St. Louis, with intervening 
and connecting lines, centring in Cincinnati. 
For this work payment was made in advance, 
bonds being transferred tor that purpose and 
afterward exchanged for stock by the Bankers 
and Merchants’, which company thus secured 
control of the other. When Gen. Harland was 
appointed Receiver, the American Rapid had no 
separate treasury. and evenjits books and papers 
could not be found. Mr. illson detailed the 
legal proceedings, ending with the statement 
that his client claimed, besides undelivered books 
and papers, four unbroken top wires from New- 
Castle, Penn., toa point in the city of Chicago, 
where they connect with the underground sys- 


tem. 

Col. Ingersoll presented the case of the United 
Lines. e began with the statement that once 
upon a time there were two telecraph companies 
in existence; one known as the Bankers and Mer- 
chants’ and tbe other as the American Rapid. 
The former hac a line from New-York to Wash- 
ington worth $290,000,and mortgaged for that 
amount. The latter hada line that was worth, 
say, $2,000,000, and that in the last year of its ex- 
istence had incurred a net loss of $117,000. ‘“*In 
other words,” said the Colonel, * one line was 
making money and the other was losing money. 
They met, and, as the court will doubtless see, 
the atmosphere was favorable for a trade.” 

The subsequent relations between two com- 
panies were then discussed atlength. The united 
line was mortgaged for $10,000,000, which, though 
representing oniy property still to be construct- 
ed and not yet existing in any part, sold in the 
market in New-York nearly at par, and in some 
instances agp A above par. ‘That fact,” said 
the Colonel, ‘“‘only shows how some men, with 
some pipes and some soap, can sell bubbles in 
Walli-street.” The Colonel acknowledged that 
he had stipulated for the transfer of the four 
wires particularly in question, but declared 
that he had been prevented by the 
courts from carrying his agreement out. 
Voluminous affidavits were refd at his 
request, by Mr. Lauterbach, in support of his 
statement of facts in the case, and to show 
the lack of any ground for proceedings in con- 
tempt. Affidavits were also submitted con- 
cerning the act of the Western Union Company 
in ordering the cutting of wires on Christmas 
Day, in New-York City, but Judge Wallace de- 
clined to receive them at present, remarking 
that he did not see their bearing on the question 
before him. The case of ex-Receivers Newcomb 
and Smith wae presented by Attorney Simpson, 
who showed that his clients were ignorant even 
of the charge of contempt until they were 
served with motion papers in this proceeding. 

At the afternoon session Henry J. Schenck, 
speaking in behalf of Mr. Farnsworth. said his 
client had delivered ali the telegraphic appara- 
tus in his possession or under his control; that 
there was nothing in the papers to show that he 
was in any way responsibie for the property still 
withbeld, and that, as a matter of fact, ne had 
retained none of the effects in question. An at- 
tempt was made by the complainants to intro- 
duce affidavits in rebuttal of the claims made on 
the other side, but the court excluded them as 
being new matter. 


Mr. Choate, presenting the case of the com. 


plainants, said the one great object of this pro- 
ceeaing was to discover whether Judge Ship- 
man’s order meant something or meant nothing, 
Gen. Harland and the Western Union, as bis 
agent, had performed their part of the agree- 
ment on which that order was made. The ques- 
tion as toa the non-performance on the other 
side was sufficiently answered by the fact that 
they got absolutely no benefit from Jucge Ship- 
man’s decree. In the stipulations at Hartford 
the American Rapid’s books and papers were 
expressly included. They are withneid on the 
one ground that they are claimed as 
necessary in the settlement of pending suits 
against the Bankers and Merchants’, That 
excuse, said Mr. Choate, isn’t worth the paper 
it was written on. They are as necessary to Re- 
ceiver Harland as to any one else, and in retain- 
ing them the defendants have been guilty of 
deliberate, wanton, defiant contempt. Mr. 
Choate claimed that Messrs. Newcomb and 
Smith had voluntarily submitted themselves to 
the jurisdiction of Judge Shipman’s court, and 
that their subsequent action in disposing of the 
Western circuit to President Stokes was in di- 
rect violation of the Shipman oraer. He further 
continued that the lines built by the Bankers 
and Merchants’, under contract with the Ameri- 
can Rapid, were absolutely the property of the 
latter company, and that the building company 
had no propeetary interest in them whatever, 
and could not, therefore, hand them over to its 
Receiver. Mr. Choate considered each section of 
line separately, showed how the Western Union 
had been prevented from taking possession, and 
as regarded each, tried to make out a case of 
gross and wanton contempt, 

Senator Conkling followed. He began witha 
Preliminary objection that the moving papers 
had not been legally served, and the complain- 
ants’ attorneys tacitly admitted the fact. He 
said that if anything had been violated it was a 
mere stipulation between the parties, and not 
an order of the court. Taking up the case on 
its merits as presented, he denied that the 
Western Union had performed its part of the 
agreement. As regarded the books and papers, 
he said they had not been delivered up, because 
they were the property of the Bankers and 
Merchants’ Company, and as such, were not in- 
cluded in the order. The Western lines could 
not he transferred, he went on, for the reason 
that they were in the hands of Receivers ap- 
pointed by Ohio and_ Iltinois courts seven 
months before the beginning of proceed- 
ings before Judge Shipman, and those courts, 
for every purpose pertinent to the motion in 
band, bad the guardianship of the interests in- 
volved. Besides, it was for the Western Union 
to goand get the property, not for the defend- 
ants to lay itat the feet of the great monop- 
oly. As regards the acquirement of proprie- 
tary interests by President Stokes he asserted 
that there was nothing in Judge Shipman’s 
order to prevent him or any one else from bid- 
ding in the property ata judicial sale, as was 
done, Mr. Conkling pointed out a number of 
evasions and omissions of fact in the moving 
papers. and showed how the complaining 
corporation had been thrown out of court 
in Ohio when it attempted to stop the 
trnsfer of the property. The decision 
in that caso made the matter a_ res 
adjudicata for all purposes of this motion. 
He ridiculed the claims made under the contract 
witb the American Rapid, and declared that he 
had heara tne counsel on the other side repeat- 
edly shout themselves hoarse with the statement 


‘that not a mile of wire had been strang unger it 
‘by, the Bankers und Mercnants' Company. 


‘Judie Dillon closed the argument, but added 
mothing new. Several lively encounters took 
p counsel, to the great amusement 





of the crowd in the court room, The Judge or- 
dered affidavits to be submitted in printed form, 
and announced that during week after next, in 
New-York, he would hear arguments on a mo- 
tion to cancel the contract between Receiver 
Harland and the Western Union Company, 





BREAKING THE RECORD. 


WOODSIDE WINS THE ST. 
CONTEST. 

Sr. Pau, Minn., Dec. 31.—The twenty- 
six-hour bicycle contest between William Wood- 
side, the Irish champion, and T. W. Eck, the 
Canadian, was finished at Minneapolis last even- 
ing. The contest was a fine one, and Woodside’s 
record of 266 miles eclipses anything ever 
before accomplished with the wheel. 
Woodside’s two hundredth mile was made 
in 8:08 and his two hundred and fiftieth 
in 8:27. He then laid off and _ returned 
to make 10 miles. This brought his score to 260, 
or five miles above the best previous American 
record. This was at 9 o’clock. When the cham- 


pion was helped from his wheel he appeared ter- 
ribly fatigued, ana it was thought by many that 
he would not return to the track, especially as 
he had broken the record and left his op- 
ponent nearly 40 miles behind. The plucky 
wheelman, however, returned to the track at 
9:35. At first his efforts indicated stiffness, but 
he soon llmbered up and rode somne of the laps 
as rapidly as during the first hundred miles. 
When time was called at 10 o’clock Woodside 
had made 266 miles and three-fourths of a Jap. 

Early in the race Eck’s rests were more fre- 
quent than Woodside'’s, but they were brief, 
ranging from 10 to 14 minutes. At 8 o’clock 
yesterday morning the Canadian was in splendid 
condition and the betting was in his favor. 
Later in the day his stomach troubled him. 
The lead held by Woodside was discour- 
agingly large, but the Canadian pluckily re- 
mained on the track and did some 
very handsome work. At the call of 
time he had made 223 miles. His bad condition 
after the first seven bours’ work was attributed 
to overwork in the beginning. He succeeded in 
breaking the 51-mile recod, making that distance 
in 8:49. It was the ambition of the men to 
break intermediate records, and this apparent-~ 
ly hurt them, and especially Eck. 


PAUL BICYCLE 





CHICAGO'S ELECTRIC BLAZE. 


THE HIGHEST AND MOST POWERFUL GROUP 
OF LIGHTS IN THE WORLD. 

Cuicaco, Dec. 31.—The highest and most 
powerful group of electric lights in the world 
is to-night blazing around the tower of the 
Board of Trade Building, atthe foot of La Salle- 
street, alittle over 300 feet above the ground. 
While the building was in process of construc- 
tion the idea of crowning its highest point with 
a ring of lights was suggested by Elmer A. 


Sperry, a Cornell University man, 25 years old, 
who came here trom Cortland, N. Y., three 
years ago and formed an electric light, 
motor, and car brake company. Various 
circumstances prevented the execution of 
the scheme until the present time. Mr. Sperry’s 
company puts up the lights, the Board of Trade 
furnishes the power, and the other expenses are 
aid by subscriptions from owners of surround- 
ng property, including the Federal Government 
and several railroad companies. There are 20 of 
the lights, and they are fastened to a ring of 
4-inch gaspipe 29 feet in diameter. The ring 
hangs on steal wires three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, running Over sheaves placed at the 
extremities of tour arms projecting from the 
tower near the top. By these ropes, which 
are attached to drums in the clock room, 
the lights are lowered, when necessary, to a 
balcony surrounding the tower at the dial, 68 
feet below. The lights are of 2,000-candle power 
each, and are connected with a 20-light dynamo 
of 29 amperes in the basement. The carbons 
will burn 15 hours if necessary. The lights are 
to burn every nigikt in the year. To-night the 
glowing crown is visible from every part of the 
city and for miles away. It 1s reported that it 
can be seen at Michigaa City, 60 miies distant 
across the lake. Itis thought that the light can 
be seen from a pointin the lake off Milwaukee. 
The railroad yards of the city are greatly bene- 
fited py the light. 


COMMITTED TO AN ASYLUM. 


——_——_— 
A CHICAGO SCHOOL TEACHER HAS HIS AGED 
MOTHER ADJCDGED INSANE, 


CurcaGo, Dec. 31.—Alfred Kirk, Prin- 
cipal of the Moseley School, led his mother, 80 
years old, into the County Court here to-day and 
asked the jury sitting there to declare her in- 
sane. He said that his father and mother never 
lived happily together, and that his earliest rec- 
ollection was of their frequent quarrels, Then 
one Summer two of his sisters and one brother 
died within five months. These troubles had 
affected his mother’s mind. During the last year 
she had lived with him, and of late she had be- 
come violent and assaulted members of his fam- 
ily, and he wanted her cared for in an asylum. 
Dr. Nelson said Mrs. Kirk manifested all the pe- 
culiarities of old age, but was in fair physical 
condition. 

The old woman, who had been wandering aim- 
less!y around the court room, walked up to the 
Judge and said: “*I am not mad, Judge; don’t 
believe them. ree d are trving to get rid of me. 
I did not strike his children. is daughter 
struck me. My body is marked now from the 
blows I received.” 

‘** Where are the marks?” asked the Judge. 

‘*Oh, I can't show them to gertlemen,” an- 
swered Mrs. Kirk. 

The jury, without leaving their seatsand upon 
no other testimony than that detailed, declared 
the old woman insane. 


BUSINESS FAILURES. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., Dec. 31.—J. B. Blake 
& Co., boot and shoe merchants, have made an 
assignment. Theit liabilities are $10,944 and 
their assets are about equal in amount. Their 
creditors are in New-York, Boston,,Philadel phia, 
and Nashville. 


NEW-ORLEANS, Dec. 31.—Hansell & Web- 
ster, dealers in sugor and molasses, made an as- 
signment of their property to their creditors 
to-day. Their liabilities are about $200,000. The 
nominal assets are reported to be somewhat in 
excess of the liabilities. 


Cuicaco, Dec. 31.—William Baker, pub- 
lisher of the Journal of Commerce of this city and 
a dabbler in real estate, made a voluntary assign- 
ment to-day to Gearge B. Baker. A schedule 
filed with the assignment shows Baker to 
have assets of $8,000, consisting principally of 
incumbered real estate, and liabilities of $40,105, 
mostly made up of loans from !ocal banks, some 
ot which are as follows: Merchants’ Loan and 
Trust Company, $4,000; Bank of Montreal, $8,375; 
Commercial National Bank, $5,730; Metropol- 
itan National Bank, $1,500; National Bank 
of Tilinois, $10,000; Sophia Cur- 
tis, $5,000. None of the bank people 
knew of the assignment till told of it by re- 
porters, They seemed much surprised, but re- 
fused point blank to say anything about the 
loans. The loan from the National Bank of 
Illinois was obtained only a few days ago. 


AN AGED WOMAN MURDERED. 
Three boys followed a goat into the 
house of Mrs. Bridget Garrity, in Cross-street, 
Harrison, Hudson County, N. J., yesterday aft- 
ernoon, and there discovered the body of Mrs, 


Garrity on the floor in a pool of blood. The au- 
thorities were given notice, and an examination 
was commenced. Beside the body was found a 
heavy stone wrapped in newspaper, and ss Mrs. 
Garrity’s skuli was fractured above and back of 
the left ear it is believed that 1t was the 
instrument used in committing the mur- 
der. Mrs. Garrity was Iast seen at 
6:30 o’clock on Wednesday night, when she left 
ancighbor’s house for home. The lower part of: 
the house was vacant. she occupying the upper 
story. It is believed that she was ascending the 
stairs when attacked, as her key was found on 
the steps. On the upper floor everything was in 
confusion, showing plainly that robbery was 
the oxuse of the crime, as Mrs. Garrity owned 
considerable property and was of a miserly dis- 
position. 











———<——<— 


BUNKO MEN IN NEW-HAVEN. 

New-Haven, Conn., Dec. 31. — Bunko 
men, supposed to be New-York sharpers, have 
been busy in this city for several days. One of 
the confiding people who nearly proved a victim 
was Alfred Treat, a farmer, of Orange, but he was 
saved by the caution of the officers of] his bank. 
Yesterday E. F. Dudley, an old Guilford 
farmer, was met by two men, and induced to ro 
tou room on High-street, where a confederate 
was manipulating a pack of cards. Dudley de- 
clined to play, but was assured that he had won 
$1,250. To secure this prize, however, he was 
told that he must put up an equal amount of 
hisown money. Dudley started out to get the 
funds, and went tothe Union Trust Company. 
The Treasurer of that institution, William T. 
Bartlett, became suspicious and sent Dudley to 
Police Headquarters. The bunko men became 
frightened and escaped. Two of them were 
seen taking an express train for New-York. 





{ 
CRUSHED BY COAL CARS, 
WASHINGTON, Penn., Dec. 31.—Joun Nor- 
ton, a 13-year-old lad, died this afternoon from 


injuries received by falling under a train of coal 
cara at the Gregg Mines. 





EVENTS BEYOND THE SEA 


a 
ANNEXATION OF BURMAH BY 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE PROCLAMATION TO BE ISSUED TO-DAY 
-— IRISH HOME RULE NEGOTIATIONS— 
THE DILKE SCANDAL 

Lonpon, Dec. 31.—By a proclamation 
which will be issued in India and England to- 
morrow Burmah will be formally annexed to 
the British Empire. The proclamation will say 
that the territories formerly governed by King 
Theebaw will no longer be under his rule, but 
will become a part of the dominions of the Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland and Empress of 
India, and that the government of the country 
will be administered during Her Majesty’s pleas- 
ure by officers appointed by the Viceroy of India, 

A number of Liberal members of the House of 
Commons have been privately making overtures 
to Mr. Parnell, with the object of having him 
formulate distinct propositions for home rule in 
Irelana, giving the limits of his demands, with a 
view to further negotiations. 

Michael Davitt,in an interview to-day, said: 
“If home rule is granted to Ireland it is difficult 
for me to see how the Irish members can con- 
tinue to sit in the Parliament at Westminster 
unless the colonies are similarly represented in 
that body. The appointment of a Prince of the 
royal family as Viceroy of lLreland would bea 
mistake, as Ireland requires a statesman of tact 
and brains to administer the Government, not a 
royal show.” 

Sir Charles Dilke, ina speech to-night, saia he 
was in favor of extending Mr. Trevelyan’s Irish 
scheme to the three kingdoms. The Conserva- 
tives, he saic, ought to propound a scheme first, 
and if that should be rejected by Parliament Mr. 
Gladstone would speak as the leader of the 
whole Liberal Party. 

The final effort tu settle the Dilke scandal has 
failed, and the hearing of the case has been fixed 
for Jan. 29. 

A Ladies’ Liberal Association has been formed 
at Eastbourne, in opposition to the Primrose 
League. Mrs. Merivale, the wife of Merivale, 
the dramatist; Miss Cobden, Mrs. Dilke, and 
other well known ladies were present at the first 
meeting. 

It is said that when the Servian troops evac- 
uated the Widdin district they devastated the 
country and Jooted the cattle and corn belong- 
ing to the Bulgarian farmers. 

Eugen Scharrer & Co., West India merchants, 
have become bankrupt. Their liabilities are re- 
ported at $500,000 and their assets are said to be 

* shadowy.” 

Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal 
Academy, has been Baroneted. 

Gen. Viscount Wolseley will start for Berlin to- 
morrow to represent Queen Victoria at Emper- 
or William's jubilee on Jan. 3 

The annual returns of the exportation of 

ig iron from the Cleveland district show a 

arge decrease in the foreign demand. 


CURRENT FOREIGN TOPICS. 

Paris, Dec. 31.—M. Pasteur to-day finally 
inoculated the four children from Newark. M. 
Pasteur says that the children are in a favorable 
condition, and he is confident that all of them 
will escape hydrophobia. 

President Grévy accepted the resignation of 
M. Brisson, the Premier, last evening, and this 
morning summoned M. de Freycinet, the Min- 
ister of Foreizn Affairs, to form a new Cabinet. 
M. de Freycinet, however, is reluctant to 
accept such a responsibility at the present 
moment in view of the gravity of the political 


situation. He has asked the President to grant 
him time to considerthe proposal, and to con-. 
sult with his friends and the Republican leaders 


Maprip, Deo. 31.—The committees of 
Congress have approved a bill to prolong until 
1892 all treaties of commerce which will expire 
in 1887. This virtually insures the renewal of 
negotiations for commercial treaties with 
England and the United States. The committees 
have also approved a bill for reform in the 
Treasury services. Both houses will confirm the 
bills. he session will close next week. Any 
attempt to raise a political debate will be 
promptly checked. 


DvuBLIN, Deo. 31.—The Cork Steam Pack- 
et Company, which is being boycotted by the 
Cattle Dealers’ Association, has declared a 
dividend on the_ past year’s earnings 
of 2% per cent. Last year the company 
paid a dividend of 5 per cent. The 
sharebolders have instructed the Directors not 
to yield to or treat with the boycotters. At a 
meeting to-day of the opposition packet com- 
pany formed recently by the cattle dealers the 
Chairman stated that it was calculated the new 
company would beable to earn £4,000 yearly 
and to declare an annual dividend of 8 per cent. 
He added that if necessary the company would 
become a common carrier. The old packet com- 
pany was able to declarea full dividend, butin 
view ot the boycotting it was decided to place 
oo of'the surplus to the credit of the reserve 

und. 





SUICIDE WITH CARBOLIC ACID. 

ToronrTO, Dee. 31.—Addie Davis, 20 years 
old, of a highly respectable and wealthy family 
living at Sarnia, Ontario, committed suicide in a 
terrible manner here thisevening. She was vis- 
iting the family of a prominent citizen, and left 
them one day last week ostensibly to return to 
her home at Sarnia. She did not, however, 
leave this city, but went to the apartments of 


John B. Sutherland, a commercial traveler, with 
whom she was acquainted. She remained at 
Sutherland’s room till this evening, when the 
latter, on returning from the city, found 
the young girl in bis bed lifeless. She 
hud taken a cup of carbolic acid, which she 
had procured in his absence. The acid burned 
ber mouth in a terrible manner, and she evi- 
dently suffered intense pain. She left letters 
saying that she had committed suicide. It is 
believed that Sutherland induced the girl to go 
into his room after leaying the house of the 
family she had been visiting, and, becoming de- 
spondent in her shame and dreading to return 
to her family, destroyed herself. 
TS 
THE HUDSON RIVER. BRIDGE SCHEME. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—It 1s stated that 
leading manufacturers hada conference with 
General Manager Swan, of the Storm King 
Bridge project here to-day relative to the pro- 
posed bridging of the Hudson River, and pledged 
themselves to have both their cotton and coal 
come by that route. In answer to an inquiry 
relative to the bill now before Congress Mr. 
Swan said: ** Our company is not in any way in- 
terested, as it has both State and United States 
law for the building of the bridge, and the par- 
ties now seeking iegislation have been defeated 
three times at Albany and twice’ in Congress.”’ 





A FIGHT ABOUT A SIDE TRACK. 

WILKESBARRE, Penn., Dec. 31.—The Le- 
high Valley Railroad Company some time ago 
laid a siding from its line to the new axle works 
in this place. Yesterday the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad employes tore up the track 
and attempted to lay one of their own. The 
Lehigh officials sent a large force of men to the 
scene, who succeeded in relaying their track, and 
they now dare the Reading people to put hands 
onit. Both corporations want the mg ogy ae 
of the axle works, which are about to be re- 
moved here from Auburn, N. Y. 





NO HOPE OF WINNING. 
PrrTsBpuRG, Penn., Dec. 31—The mining 
situation alone the Monongahela Valley is re- 
garded by the operators as encouraging. Ad- 
ditions to the working forces have been made, 


and it is reported that all the mines are in opera- 
tion to-day. Master workman Newman, who 
has charge of the strike, says he has given up all 
hope of winning, and the great object now is to 
maintain uniformity in the ranks. With this in 
view a convention bas been called for Saturday 
at West Elizabeth. The strikers bave offered n 
further violence to any of the working miners. 
O'LEARY STILL AHEAD IN THE WALK. 
SyrracusE, N. Y., Dec. 31.—O’Leary and 
Weston reached this city from Cohoes at an 
early hour this morning, and at 11 o’clock began 


walking in their 2,500-mile race at the Alhambra 
Rink. At the close to-night the {score was, 
O’ Leary, 1,026 miles 5 laps; Weston, 1,020 miles1 
lap. The race will continue in this city until 
Saturday night. 








STARTING LATE IN THE SEASON. 
Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 31.—A steam barge 
with a tow left this port to-night for Bay City, 
Mich. Not in many years, if ever, has a vessel 
left Buffalo for upper ports at this season. She 
is the L. Colwell und carries coal. ‘I'hestraits are 
open and navigation is possibie through to Duluth 


or Chicago. 
OO 


MINISTER FOSTER'S GOOD FORTUNE. 
Toronto, Ontario, Dec. 31.—Mr. Foster, 
the newly appoiuted Minister of Marine and 


Fisheries, was to-day returned to Parliament for 
Kings County, New-Brupawick 





YOUNG STANTON’S SENTENCE. 


—_—_-—~.-—_—_— 
HE WANTS IT MADE PUBLIC THAT HIS CON- 
SCIENCE ACQUITS HIM OF MURDER. 

PHILADELPHIA, Deo. 31.—There was & 
very unusual scene in the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer to-day, when Daniel E. Stanton, for- 
merly of Mystic, Conn., who had pleaded guilty 
of murder in the second degree, was called up 
for sentence. Stanton shot his friend and chum, 
Frederick P. Nash, in the outskirts of this city 
Oct. 16, 1884. The only direct evidence against 
him was Nash’s dying declaration. He pleaded 


euilty of murder in the second degree last week, 
and afterward evidence was heard to guide the 
Judge in passing sentence,the maximum penaity 
being 1z years’ imprisonment at bard labor. When 
Stanton this morniny was asked if he had any- 
thing to say why sentence should not be passed, 
he answered, “No.” Judge Allison then re- 
viewed the evidence in the case, and said he 
thought Stanton had done wisely to plead as he 
had, for a jury might have found him guilty of 
murder in the first degree. The Judge com- 
mented rather unfavorably on the fact that 
Stanton did not take the stand as he might have 
done, and explain the circumstances surround- 
ing the killing. Then, as be was about to pro- 
nounce sentence, the 2 udge again asked Stanton 
if he had anything to say. 

“T wish to say Lam guilty of but one thing in 
this unfortunate affair, and that is permitting 
myself to be forced to plead guilty to a crime of 
which I am not guilty,” said Stanton. 

“Do you desire to withdraw that plea?” 
Judge Allison asked. 

‘**T would, Sir, at this moment if I could,” re- 
plied Stanton. 

“Well, youcan dothat. I think it is your 
right to go before a jury if it is your desire to do 
so. You had better consult with your counsel 
and friends to see what it is best youshould do,” 
was Judge Allison’s advice. 

Furman Sheppard, of counsel for the defense, 
said: ** What we have done, we have done under 
instructions, and instructions in writing.” 

‘* What do you desire to do?” asked the Judge 
of tke prisoner. 

“Tam not guilty of the crime of murder. I 
only did something to defend my own life,” was 
his reply. 

* This is the plea,” said Assistant District At- 
torney Bregy, “of the defendant himself after 
deliberation and consultation. After all that 
has been done, and what he believes to be all of 
the testimony has been heard, he asks to with- 
draw his plea. The plea was the deliberate act 
of the defendant himself, and he now desires to 
withdraw it, which I don’t think hecando. I 
think the plea ought to stand.” 

The Judge, addressing Stanton, said: ‘“* What 
do you propose todo? Whatdo you desire to 
do? You must remember thatif you go before 
a jury they will have a right to convict you un- 
der the evidence of being guilty of murder in 
the first degree. They could convict youin the 
second degree, or of manslaughter, or if they be- 
lieved that you were not guilty they could ac- 
quit you. You have to stand all that risk if you 
elect to withdraw your plea.” 

The prisoner still hesitating, Assistant District 
Attorney Bregy said to the court: ‘The Rey. 
Mr. Bacon desires to know whether he can con- 
sult with the prisoner.”’ ‘Oh, yes,” replied the 
Judge. After a brief consultation with the 
prisoner inthe dock the Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
who had testified to Stanton’s good character in 
Connecticut, said to the court: “The prisoner 
desires me tosay that he will be satisfied if it 
may be understood that he continues his plea 
of guilty of murderinthe second degree, with 
the understanding that it shall not weigh in the 
public opinion against bim, and that while the 
plea thus stands bein the forum of his own con- 
science stands zuilty of no crime at all.” 

‘* He is entitled to that,’’ said Judge Allison, 
“The sentence of the court is that you, Daniel 
E. Stanton, undergo an imprisonment in sepa- 
rate and solitary confinement in the Eastern 
Penitentiary for the period of seven vears and 
six months, and that you stand committed until 
the sentence is complied with.” 

Counsel for the prisoner made an application 
to the court that the sentence should date from 
the time at which Stanton surrendered himself, 
and this was held under advisement by the court. 





TO DISPERSE FILIBUSTERS. 

St. Lours, Mo., Dec. 81.—The Laredo 
(Texas) correspondent of the Globe-Democrat 
says: ‘‘A Sergeant of the United States Army 
stationed at Ringgold Barracks, some 60 miles 
down the Rio Grande from this place, arrived 
here Wednesday night and reports that a general 
uprising is taking place in ali the small Amezi- 
can towns along the river betweer here and 
Brownsville. Major Kellogg, commanding the 
troops at the above mentioned post, is now en 
route witha body of troops to Rema, asmall 
city on the American side, wheres over 300 men, 
mostly from Mexico,are in arms and express 
their intention ot taking the city of Mier. They 
have an abundance of ammunition, and are of 
the desperado and border ruffian class. Major 
Kellogg proposes to disperse them or force them 
to leave American territory, in order to prevent 
a breach of the neutrality laws between the two 
countries. The movement originated among a 
few dissatisfied politicians who were defeated at 
the recent city electiong in Mexico. Mexican 
troops are now being sent from Monterey and 
Saitille to reinforce those already stationed in 
the cities of the State of Tamaulipas, where the 
next outbreak is daily expected.”’ 


CIRCULATING BOGUS CHECKS. 

WILLIAMSPORT, Penn., Dec. 31.—Garry 
Wood, the son of City Solicitor James M. Wood, 
andaman about 25 years of age, is under arrest 
on aserious charge. His family is well connect- 
ed, and his father is a prominent politician. 
Several months ago young Wood became short 
of cash, and after banking hours made out 
checks, claimine that he had a bank account, 
and got people to cash them. At the banks the 
holders were informed that the checks were 
worthless. After circulating several of these 
checks Wood left thecity. Some of the people 
who had been cheated would not prosecute him 
because of the respectability of the family. 
Wood returned to this city to-day, and was ar- 
rested on a warrant sworn out by George 
Zercher, who had cashed one of the bogus 
checks. He was taken before an Alderman and 
held to answer. When Wood left the city he 
went to Reading and other places, where It is 
said he played the same game. He was arrested 
once before On a similar charge. 








FASTEST TIME TO NEW-ORLEANS. 

NEW-ORLEANS, Deo. 31.—The Morgan 
Line steamer Eureka, Capt. Fred Read, from 
New-York, arrived at her wharf at 6 o’clock 
this evening, having made the trip from wharf 
to wharf in the unprecedented time of 5 days 
and 1 hour. She was 4 days 174 hours from 
bar to bar. This beats all previous records by 
several bours. Her sister ship, tbe Eldorado, 
made her last trip here last week in 5 days 6 
hours 55 minutes, while the best time made by 
the Louisiana, Capt. Gager, of the Cromwell 
Line, for many years the undisputed champion, 
was 5 days7 bours and 3 minutes. The Eureka 
reports buving made an eastern passage, ex- 
erienced a fresh northerly gale for the first 30 
ae then light baftiing winds, with heavy 
nortberly swell. Capt. Read is confident that 
under favorable conditions the Eureka will lower 
her record by some hours. 

or OO 


A FRIGHTFUL FALL. 

NewsureG, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Yesterday 
afternoon Sarah Greens, the 8-year-old daughter 
of Charles H. Greene, of Glenham, fell down an 
embankment 40 feet high at the rear of her 
father’s grounds, and struck upon the ice in 
Fishkill Creek. The little girl broke through the 
ice, and, if the fall itself did not kill her, she was 
drowned in about 20 feet of water. Sarah and 
three brothers and sisters were playing at build- 
ing bough houses out of cedar and hemlock 
boughs, which grow on the upper part of the 
embankment. A branch to which the child was 
holding broke, and she was pitched keadlong to 
the creek. The body was recovered soon aiter 
the accident. 


a 


CLEVELAND SOCIUTY SURPRISED. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, Dec. 31.—The upper 
stratum of Cleveland society is just now afforded 
a sensation in the shape of a divorce proceeding, 
in which Charles Burnside, a wealthy tanner and 


prominent Republican politician, is the plaintiff. 
Burnside was before the Republican Convention 
last Fallasa candidate for the County Treasur- 
ership. He isa member of the City Council and 
of the Board of Improvements. ‘The Burnsides 
were married Aug. 24, 1884, and separated in No- 
vember, 1885. The husband alleges in his pe- 
tition for divorce that his wife bas at various 
times proved unfaithful to ber marriage vows. 


4A GREETING TO DUBLIN'S LORD MAYOR. 

Lincoun, Neb. Dec. 3].—Mr. Egan, Presi- 
dent of the Irish National League of America, 
has forwarded the following telegram to the 


Hon. T. D, Sullivan, whose inauguration as Lord 

Mayor of Dublin for the year 1886 takes piace on 

New-Year's Day: 

The Right Hon. T. D. Sullivan, Member of Parlia- 
ment. Lord Mayor Dubtin: 

On behalf of the American League and as an old 
friend I send you warmest zrectings on your inaugura- 
tion, Muay your year of office witness the realization of 
our hopes—the reopening of our Parliament in College 
Green. PATRICK EGAN, 











SAN FRANCISCO EXCHANGER. 
San Francisco, Cal., Dee. 31.—Drafts on 
New-York, sight, 20 cents. Drafts on New-York, 
telegraphic, 25 conta 





PRICE TWO CENTS. 


THE INDEX BOOKS GONE 


THE CITY’S OFFER REJECTED AS 
TOO SMALL, 

MR, LEAYCRAFT CARRIES OFF HIS INDICES 
JUST BEFORE THE MAYOR SENDS AN 
OFFICER TO PREVENT IT. 

At 4 o’clock yesterday afternoon the 
windows of the inner room of the County Clerk's 
office were thrown open, and eight men, each 
carrying aheavy package done up in brown 
paver, passed through them into Chambers- 
street. The men hurried across to the Stewart 
Building, deposited their burdens there, returned 
to the County Clerk’s office, and repeated their 
performance. They were the searchers who have 
been employed in that office. The parcela 
they carried contained the books of which they 
have made use in the prosecution of their 
searches for legal incumbrances on real estate. 
Ashort time after they had completed their 
work ot removal Mayor Grace's secretary, ac- 
companied by Assistant Corporation Counsel 
Scott and Police Sergeant Stewart, arrived at 
the County Clerk’s office and seemed dismayed 
at what had been done. They went away again 
without saying what they had intended to do if 
the books had not been carried off. 

The absence of these volumes of reference will 
make the work of searching in the County 
Clerk’s office fifty times more difficult and labo- 
rious than it has been for many years. They 
are indexes to the dockets of judgments, lis 
pendens, mechanics’ liens, and all notices of the 
pendency of litigation affecting real property. 
By their use the searchers have been able to as- 
certain almost at a glance whether there was on 
fileor record in the County Clerk’s office any 
paper affecting the title of a real estate owner. 
Without them searchers will have to go 
through the dockets, &c., one after an- 
other to find such incumbrances—a task of 
extraordinary slowness and much worriment, 
Conveyancing will thus be delayed, and the 
business of loaning money on real estate secur- 
ity will be made slow of movement, excepting in 
the hands of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany and several other large corporations which 
are said to have a nearly complete system of in- 
dexes, unless the lawyers desert the County 
Clerk’s office altogether and rely on the men 
who have gone out of it. They propose to do 
business as searchers on their own account here- 
after should no arrangement be made enabling 
them all to enter the service of the city and to 
have in it the benoetit of the indexes. 

The indexes are claimed as his private proper- 
ty by Robert J. Leaycratt, who has been at- 
tached to the County Clerk’s office for 36 years, 
entering it in 1850 when a boy of 13 years asa 
personal appointee of County Clerk Riblett. For 
more than 30 years he has been a searcher, and 
in the course of his labor as such he has com- 
piled the indexes. In the first instance he made 
a rough memoranda of the matters he needed. 
At night, in his home, he copied the notes 
into books. From the begtnning of his 
married life his wife helped him, he 
says, and recently his daughter bas assisted 
in the work, so that the indexes have been kept 
abreast of the entries in the dockets and lien 
books. Mr. Leaycruft has also empioyed a pri- 
vate clerk. During all the time he has been em- 
ployed in the County Clerk’s office he has never 
received a salary from the city. He has been 

aid by the County Clerk personally out of the 

ees received by that officer for searches. For 

anumber of years his salary has been $3,500 a 

year, in addition to which he has received a 

small percentage of their earnings from the 

other searchers who have used his books. Up 
to yesterday there were seven of these 
searchers. The County Clerk paid them salaries 
ranging from $1,200 to $1,500a year. The law 
permits the County Clerk tu take 10 days ta 
make a search,‘but provides that if heshall hurry 
bis work forward he may receive compensation 
beyond that fixed by statute. To expedite the 
return of searches it has been the practice of the 
searchers to work at night, and in return the 

County Clerk has divided his extra fees with 

them. The earnings of a searcher in a year have 

amounted to $2,500 on an average, according ta 

Deputy County Clerk Selleck. 

By a recent act of the Legislature the County 
Clerk was made a salaried instead of a fee-paid 
officer, and the status of the searchers was cor- 
respondingly changed, as the fees for searches 
were directed to be turned into the City 
Treasury. Jn his estimate of the sum needed to 
run the County Clerk's office next year under 
the new law, the retiring Clerk. Patrick Keenan, 
made provision for a salary of $2,500 a year for 
each searcher. and for an addition to the num- 
ber of searchers, on the theory that 
Salaried men would not work overtime as 
the fee-paid ones bad worked. Mr. Leaycraft 
then announced an unwillingness to let the 
books he hud made be used as they had been 
unless he received some special compensation. 
He proposed to se!] them to the city tor $50,000. 
The Board of Estimate and Apportionment took 
the matter into consideration. County Clerk 
Keenan backed up Mr. Leaycraft’s proposition, 
and the board at last proposed to pay $25,000 
for the books, Mr. Leaycratt offered to com- 
promise on $40,000. His offer was rejected, ana 
$30,000 was finally set as the price the city 
would pay. He declined it early yester- 
Gay afternoon, and begun his _ preparations 
to take away the books. When he _  in- 
formed the other searchers of his purpose 
they decided to accompany him and to assist 
him in carrying on a search Office on the outside 
if the city continued to refuse to buy the indices 
and reinstate theminthei places. They are 
Henry N. Leaycraft, James R. Putnam, James 
R. Dunlap, Bernard J. Gallagher, Edward J. 
Atkinson, John Y. Savage, and George Dessoye. 
Several of them have been employed as_ search- 
ers for 20 years. Theirenergy enxbled Searcher 
Leaycraft to get the indices outaf the office 
before the Mayor or any other city officer 
thought their removal was contemplated. 

County Clerk Keenan was in his office at the 
time the men and their parcels went into the 
street by way of the windows. On learning 
what was coing on he decided not to interfere, 
*( would stultify myself if I had interfered,’ 
he said jast evening. “I had gone before the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment and 
advocated the purchase by the city of the books 
on the ground that they were the private prop- 
erty of Mr. Leaycratt. I believed and yet be- 
lieve them to belong tohim. How, then, could 
I prevent him from carrying uway bis prop- 
erty ?”’ 

Searcher Leaycraft said: ‘“*I was forced to da 
this. I offered the city the results of my hard 
work and expenditure of money ata fair price. 
It offered me a beggarly return. I had to pro- 
tect myself, so I took my books away. If the 
city wants them hereafter it will have to pay 
more than I have yet asked. The other search- 
ers go with me; but they go of their own will—] 
did not ask them.gBut I have no doubt they will 
be able to earn more outside than here.”’ 

Francis M. Scott, of the Corporation Counsel’s 
office, said last night that it isa question yet to be 
determined whether the indices belong to Leay- 
craft or tothe city. If, on investigation, good 
grounds are foune to exist for claiming them as 
city property they will probably be replevined. 
In that case, also, anaction may be brought 
against retiring County Clerk Keenan for allow- 
ing city property under his charge to be removed 
witbout authority. 


APOSTLE SNOW CONVICTED. 

OapEN, Utah, Dee. 81.—Lorenzo Snow, 
one of the 12 Aposties of the Mormon Church 
was to-day found guilty of unlawful cohabita. 
tion. He will be sentened on Friday, Jan. & 
Snow is 72 years of age, has 7 wives and 23 chilk 
dren. He has been a prominent figure in the 
Mormon Church for 40 years past. Soon afte 
the passage of the Edmunds Polygamy act Snow 
denounced the measure in the strongest terms in 


asermonintne Salt Lake City Tabernacle, but 
rather scoffed at its probable enforcement. 








STONY POINT’S NEW MINISTER. 
Nyack, Dec. 31.—A special meeting ot 
the Presbytery of Hudson was held at Stony 
Point on Tuesday for the purpose of installing 


the Rev. John S. Gilmore, of New-York, as 
Pastor of the Presbyterian church of that place. 
The Rey. Newton L. Reed, of Palisades, preached 
the sermon, the Rev. Dr. Freeman, of Haver- 
gtraw, gave the charge to the people,and the 
Rev. J, E. Lloyd, of Nyack, the charge to the 
Pastor. A large and interested congregatiog 
Was present. 
—_— EO 
A FORGER CAPTURED IN JAPAN. 

San FRANcISCO, Dec. 31.—The following 
cablegram was received to-day from Detective 
Coffey, who was sent to Japan to arrest Colvin 


Pratt, a torger, who is wanted in San Francisco, 
Portland, Denver, Chicago, and other cities: 
“ YOKOHAMA, Dec. 31. 
“ Chtef of Police, San Francisco: 
“Colvin Pratt arrested. Proceed 


3s of forgery se 
cured. 


Wil know Tuesday when leave with bim.” 





BRADLEY BARLOW'S PROPERTY. 

MONTREAL, Dec, 31.—A petition was pre- 
sented in the Superior Court this afternoon by 
George Stephen, Richard B. Angus, D. Me- 
Intyre, and the Hon. Donald A. Smith asking 
that a guardian be appointed to and a judicial 
abandonment be made of the property of Brad- 
Jey Barlow, and that a meeting of creditors be 
called in virtue of the Judement obtained by 
them in January, 1885, for $1,000,000. 





A Mysterious Reappearance 
of newness on things washed with Pyles Peazlina. ade 














NEW-YORK CITY’S-GROWTH 


a eee 
COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE AMERICAN METROPOLIS. 
NATURAL ADVANTAGES—FIRST SETTLE- 
MENT BY THE DUTCH—MERCHANTS OF 
THE OLDEN TIMES—EFFEOT OF THE 
ERIE CANAL AND RAILROADS—GREAT 
EXPANSION OF THR Last HALF 
CENTURY—THE STORY OF THE FOUND- 
ING OF THE AMERICAN METROPOLIS 
AND OF ITS WONDERFUL COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN TWO CENTURIES AND 
A HALF IS ONE OF THE MOST INTEREST- 
ING AND INSTRUCTIVE CHAPTERS IN 
THE HISTORY OF THIS COUNTRY—THE 
GROWTH OF NEW-YORK IS IN FACT THE 
RESULT OF THE INDUSTRIAL FORCES OF 
THE NATION AND HAS KEPT AN EVEN 

PACE WITH THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 


EITUATION AND FIRST SETTLEMENT. 

The site of the commercial metropolis of 
the Western world and the conditions of 
its remarkable development were deter- 
mined by nature herself. About midway 
of the temperate region on the Atlantic 
coast she provided a bay exactly adapted 
to the purposes of commerce. As theearly 
voyagers reached it on their perilous ex- 
plorations they came into safe waters at 
Sandy Hook, 18 miles from the present 
city, where the submarine ridge made a 
barrier between the rough Atlantic and the 
quiet Bay. Through this were ample chan- 
nels for the largest shipping, and above 
was a wide expanss of secure anchorage. 
From the Lower Bay they could make 
their way through a deep passage a mile 
wide into the beautiful, almost landlocked 
basin, some eight miles by five in extent, 
which old Verrazano called a ‘“ bellissimo 
lago.” Here was deep water with an ex- 
panse to accommodate the navies of the 
world, and many miles of adjacent 
coast fitted for landing places. As if to 
furnish the maximum of attraction for 
commerce, into the head of this ‘ most 
beautiful lake’ came a deep strait 
from Long Island Sound, connecting 
with the Atlantic by another route, 
and a noble river from the unknown 
interior of the continent. Between these 
lay the long narrow Island of Manhattan, 
with shores exactly adapted for wharves 
on both sides and with an area that then 
seemed ample for a metropolis of the 
world. The situation could not be matched 
on the newly discovered hemisphere; it 
was not excelled in the known world. No 
powerful spirit of prophecy would have 
been needed 300 years ago to say that, if 
this continent was to become the home of 
a mighty and flourishing nation, at this 
spot must be its commercial metropolis. 
There are two ship channels at Sandy 
Hook from 21 to 32 feet in depth at low 
and from 27 to 39 feet at high tide, 
admitting vessels of the heaviest draught. 
The Lower Bay is triangular in form, the 
two shore sides being about 9 and 12 
miles, respectively. It contains 88 square 
miles available for anchorage. The Up- 
per Bay has an area of 14 square miles, 
which is practically doubled by that of 
the East and North Rivers adjacent to the 
city. Manhattan Island alone has 24% 
miles of available water front, 13 on the 
North, 914 on the East, and 2}; on the Har- 
lem River. The deepening of the last 
named and the clearing of obstructions 
from the outlet of the Sound, will com- 
plete nature’s work in the production of a 
perfect harbor, provided the main gate- 
way from the ocean through the bar off 
Sandy Hook is kept amply open. 

The old navigators did not fail to note 
the attractions and advantages of the 
site. 1t was in 1524 that Verrazano found 
the “bellissimo lago’’ and the region 
which he described as ‘‘so commodious 
and delightful,” and which he left with 
regret. For near another century it re- 
mained in its solitude, awaiting the ex- 
plorer who should dare remain and plant 
the seeds of the metropolis to come. At 
the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the Dutch, with their great East India 
Company, had entered into rivalry with 
England in seeking the wealth of new 
lands and a shorter route to the Indies. 
The rival West India Company was also 
struggling into existence. Henry Hudson 
had made his first two voyages under 
English auspices when the Dutch Hast 
India Company secured his services 
and fitted out the Half Moon for him. 
It was in 1609 that he set out to seek 
the northeast passage by way of “Nova 
Zembia, and, failing to penetrate in that 
direction, turned his quest toward the sup- 
posed northwest passage. Exploring down 
the eastern coast of America, he thought 
he had found an entrance to the 
wished-for passage when in September 
of that memorable year he passed the 
Narrows and began sounding the waters 
of the Upper Bay. He spent days in 
sounding, examining the shores, and bar- 
tering with the Indians, and then ascend- 
ed the river nearly to Albany. Finding 
no passage to far Cathay in this direction, 
he turned back on the 23d of September 
and “ went out of the mouth of the great 
river,’’ leaving it the heritage of his name 
and acquiring a glory of which he did not 
dream by his seemingly fruitless delay. 
The Dutch East India Company, intent on 
its new route to the Orient, gave little 
heed to Hudson’s reports about the West- 
ern wilderness, and it was a private part- 
nership that engaged in the first trading 
venture for fursin 1610, which was quite 
successful and the beginning of actual 
commerce. In the following year Hen- 
drick Christiaensen and Adriaen Block 
joined in a similar enterprise, and ob- 
tained a rich cargo of skins at the mouth 
of the “greatriver,” then called by the 
Dutch “ Mauritius,” in honor of Maurice, 
Prince of Orange. A larger partner- 
ship was formed, and two vessels went 
out in 1613. It was on this expedition 
that one of the vessels was burned, and 
Block valiantly set to work and built a 
new one, the first construeted on these 
shores. Having to pass the Winter here 
he constructed the first habitation for 
civilized man on Manhattan Island at the 
spot now covered by No. 39 Broadway. 
Block explored the surrounding waters 
and neighboring islands, and on his home- 
ward voyage with the Restless, his own 
handiwork from the primeval timber, 

assed out through Hell Gate and Long 

sland Sound, which he described as a 
“beautiful inland sea.’? Manhattan Island, 
the peaceful bay, and the “great river” 
were again left to solitude and the Indians. 

Toward the end of 1614 the “high and 
mighty lords’’ of the Dutch republic 
granted a trading charter to a company 
of merchants for the country between Vir- 
ginia and New-France, which was then for 
the first time designated as New-Nether- 
lands. In16l5a post was established on 
Manhattan Island, a log fort and store- 
house, and another far up the river, 
toward Albany, for the purposes of trade 
with the Indians; but it was 1621 when the 
Dutch West India Company succeeded in 

etting its charter, with its exclusive priv- 

ogee and large powers and its purpese of 
establishing permanent settlements and 
building up avast and profitable trade. 
New-Netherlands had only a subordi- 
nate place in its plans, but in 1624 a 
settlemert was effected on Manhattan 
Island; at Fort Orange, now Albany, and 
on the Jersey coast near Gloucester. 
The company determined to build a town 
on Manhattan, and in 1625 sent out three 
vesseis, six families, a number of single 
ersons, aud some cattle. On the 6th of 

ay, l Peter Minuit, for the Dutch 
West India Company, bought of the In- 
diians the entire land cf Manhattan for 
beads and buttons and other trinkets of 
the te value of $24. Govern- 
ment was established for the province of 
New-Netherlands, a stone warehouse was 
built, dwellings sprang up around the 
fort, a horse mill was erected, and there 
was before the end of the year a popula- 
tien of 200 on the island. In 1628 four 








shiploads of furs and two cargoes of ship 
timber were sent to Amsterdam. Trade 
was firmly established. 


II, 
COLONIAL TIMES. 

On the coming of Gov. van Twiller, in 
1633, the little town on Manhattan Island 
received the name of Nieuw-Amsterdam, 
and two years later the new fort was 
completed. The fur trade with the In- 
dians increased, and considerable traffic 
with the English in New-England was es- 
tablished prior to 1640. Just before the 
coming of the fussy little Governor Will- 
iam Kieft the first ferry to Long Island 
had been established near the present Ful- 
ton Ferry. It wasrun by a farmer, who 
came at the blowing of a horn hung upon 
a neighboring tree to take the waiting 
passengers over. The West India Com- 
pany continued to encourage immigration 
from all quarters, and some of it was not 
of the best material. The first liquor ever 
made in this country was the product 
of a still erected on Staten Island 
by Gov. Kieft in 1640, and soon 
after we find a municipal regula- 
tion forbidding ‘the tapping of beer 
during divine service and after 1 o’clock 
at night.” For the encouragement of ag- 
riculture two annual fairs were established 


in 1641, one for the exhibition of cattle 
and the other of hogs, to be held on the 
15th of October and the Ist of November, 
respectively. The first record of the sale 
of city lots appears in 1642, when a lot 30 
feet by 110 on Bridge-street sold for ¢9 60. 
In 1645 there was one school in New-Am- 
sterdam, the tuition for which was two 
beaverskins per annum. The growth of the 
town was much hindered by troubles with 
the Indians and with Connecticut Yankees 
during the administration of “ William 
the festy.”’ but great improvement was in- 
stituted by Peter Stuyvesant. ‘The first 
‘‘Fire Wardens’ were appointed in 1648, 
and then for the first time taverns were 
licensed and a weekly market was estab- 
lished. In 1650alaw was passed requir- 
ing bakers to make their bread of stand- 
ard weight and of nothing but pure 
wheat and rye fiour as it came from the 
mill. In 1652 the West India Company re- 
moved the export duty on tobacco, allowed 
the colonists to procure negroes from Af- 
rica, reduced the price of passage from 
Holland, sent out ammunition to be dis- 
tributed at a ‘decent price,” assented 
to the establishment of a public school, 
and granted a burgher government to 
WNew-Amsterdam which in the follow- 
ing year became acity, at least in name. 
The old stone tavern was furbished up 
for a Stadthuys or City Hall and was 
occupied by the magistrates. There were 
two burgomasters and five _ schepens. 
The city was inclosed by a palisade and 
ditch, with breastworks on the line of Wall- 
street, 40 of the principal men of the city 
subscribing to a loan of $2,000 for the 
propose. Ferry privileges on the East 
River were leased for the first time in 1654, 
and the tolls established by law were $1 
for a wagon and two horses, 8) cents for 
a wagon and one horse, 30 cents for an In- 
dian, and 15 cents for a whiteman. The 
first police regulations were established 
and constables appointed in 1655. ‘The 
same year the City Hall was repaired and 
surmounted by a cupola witha bell. It 
contained also the public prison. The 
first census was taken in 1656,and the num- 
ber of inhabitants was 1,000, including 
negro slaves. There was at that time one 
wharf running out from Pearl-street on 
the Kast River, but ships generally moored 
out in the stream and “sent. their 
cargoes ashore on targes. ‘This year 
the wharf was lengthened 50 feet 
on account of the increase of ship- 
ping. A market stand for country 
wagons was established the same year 
near the Bowling Green, and not long 
after a fair for the sale of cattle was insti- 
tuted. Nobody could trade in the city 
witheut opening a store and paying a fee 
of $8. The first fire company was organ- 
ized in 1658 and called the Rattle Watch, 
and 250 fire buckets, with hooks and lad- 
ders, were imported from Holland. The 
Governor’s offigial residence, known as 
Whitehall, was built in 1659, and the man- 
sion of his country seat, or Bowery, was 
near where St. Mark’s Church stands and 
connected with the town by a shaded 
drive. About the same time the first set- 
tleinent was made at Harlem. The city 
grew rapidly in the few years following 
1660. Several breweries and brick kilns 
were in operation, and potteries were es- 
tablished on Long Island, and lawyers 
began to find a field for their activity in 
the place. 

The vicissitudes of the colony of New- 
Netherland and the, contention between 
England and Holland over their American 
possessions belong to general history. Suf- 
fice it to say that in 1664 New-Amsterdam 
became New-York, Fort Orange became 
Albany, and the Mauritius River assumed 
the name of Hudson, its first explorer. 
The City Government was made to con- 
form to English instead of Dutch methods. 
The result of the change was to bring the 
commercial developments of the city into 
the current of English trade, which 
gave it a new stimulus. Men came 
hither from Boston and other English 
settlements, and there was a decided 
increase in domestic commerce. In 1669 
it was no uncommon thing for nine or ten 
vessels to be in port at once with cargoes 
of tobacco from Virginia. Large quan- 
tities of wheat were shipped to Boston, 
fisheries were established off Sandy Hook, 
and whales were caught at the eastern 
end of Long Island. A meeting of mer- 
chants—the first Exchange—was estab- 
lished in 1670, and was held every Friday 
at the bridge over the ditch in Broad- 
street, about where Exchange-place now is. 
In 1673 the first post line to Hartford and 
Boston was established, a messenger be- 
ing sent with letters and small packets 
once a month. In 1676 the ditch in 
Broad-street was fiiled up and the tanpits 
removed to Maiden-lane, where a flourish- 
ing leather and shoe business was built up. 
Slaughter houses were ordered out of the 
city, and located at Smit’s Vly, at Maiden- 
lane and Pearl-street. Six wine and four 
beer taverns were licensed, and the first 
public wells were dug, being situated in the 
middle of the streets. In 1678 an act was 
passed giving citizens of New-York the 
exclusive right of bolting flour and ex- 
porting it from the province. This wasin 
force 16 years, and is said to have resulted 
in trebling the wealth of the city. During 
this period 600 houses were erected, land 
increased to ten times its former value, 
and the shipping of the port had grown to 
60 full-sized vessels, mostly engaged in 
carrying the fruits of the flour monopoly. 
The population, which was 1,500 in 1664, 
reached 5,000 before the end of the cent- 
ury. In 1686 the Dongan charter, with 
its liberal “immunities and privileges,’ 
had been granted, and among other things 
conveyed to the city corporation the City 
Hall, the new market houses, the bridge 
into the dock, the great dock and wharf 
connected therewith, the new burial 
ground, the ferry, and the waste, vacant, 
unpatented lands of Manhattan Island 
to low water mark, &c. This liberal char- 
ter, due mainly to the enlightened charac- 
ter of Gov. Dongan, had much to do 
with the subsequent rapid growth of the 
city. The political disturbances, of which 
Leisler’s rebellion was a feature, were a 
serious drawback for atime, but no per- 
manent check upon the vigorous com- 
munity. Lots filled in along the East 
River and forming Water-street were sold 
in 1692 at an average price of $20 each, on 
condition that the buyer cover the entire 
front of his lot with a building of brick or 
stone not less than two stories high. The 
first book issued from Bradford’s printing 
press in 1694, In 1696 Nassau-street was 
opened, ‘the street that runs by the pie 
woman’s leading to the city commons,” 
and the first appropriation was made for 
street cleaning. The following year the 
streets were first lighted and anight watch 
was established. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth cent- 
ury there was no little trouble between 
the merchants of New-York, a class that 
had already grown to power and conse- 
quence, and the public authorities on 
account of evasions of the British Acts of 
Trade. These placed the most vexatious 
restrictions upon the foreign trade of the 
colonies, especially that with the East In- 
dies. New-York vessels were constantly 
disregarding these restrictions and get- 
ting their owners into more or less 
trouble. The merchants were charged 
with trading with pirates, buying their 
plunder at cheap rates, and taking it from 
their vessels at sea, or bringing the latter 
in under cover of merchant flags. Freder- 
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ick Fhilipse, the richest merchant of the 
ime, was implicated in these charges, 
en Gov. Bellomont went to Boston,in 
698, he contrasted the simplicity of New- 
England ee the lordly manors in 
and about New-York, with their ‘“ ten- 
antry and negro slaves, and their gilded 
trappings, coats of arms, and coaches and 
six.” This givesa glimpse of the growth 
of private wealth in those early times. 
The cornerstone of a new City Hall where 
the Sub-Treasury Building now stands in 
Wall-street was laid in 1699. The old City 
Hall was sold for £920, and the new one 
cost £9,000. The Board of Trade, consist- 
ing ofa President and seven members, was 
established in 1697, and in 1700 power to 
supervise the commerce of the colony was 
given te it; but its attempts to enforce the 
revenue laws made it odious to the mer- 
chants, who drew up a petition to the 
et Government against its proceed- 
ngs. : 

‘The period of the last century preceding 
the troubles which culminated in the Revo- 
lutionary war was one of steady commer- 
cial growth, notwithstanding almost con- 
stant contention with royal Governors, 
colonial assemblies, and parliamentary 
restrictions. It was also the period of the 
aristocratic families which figuxe so prom- 
inently in the history and traditions of 
the city, and these were largely sustained 
by the wealth that the commerce of the 
city produced. There were the Van 
Cortlandts, the Depeysters, the Van Dams, 
the Bayards, De Lanceys, Beekmans, Phil- 
ipses, and otbers. Many of them built 
fine mansions in the city besides having 
their manor houses along the lower Hud- 
son or upon the neighboring heights. A 
worse reproach than evading unjust reve- 
nue laws or even trading with pirates was 
to be found in the slave traffic, which had 
assumed large proportions at the begin- 
ning of the century. There was a slave 
mart at the foot of Wall-street, and be- 
tween 1680 and 1700 800,000 negroes had 
been imported from Africa, yielding no 
small part of the profit of the commerce 
of New-York. In 1712 nearly half the 
population—then about 6,000—consisted of 
negro slaves, the wealthy families having 
great numbers of them as servants. An 
insurrection of slaves startled the people 
in 1713. The first newspaper—Bradford’s 
New-York Gazcite—was started in 1725, 
being first printed on a half sheet of fools- 
cap paper. Nine years later it had a rival 
in Zenger’s Weckly Journal, which by 
its free criticism of the ruling powers 
brought upon itself a famous libel suit 
which went far toward establishing the 
freedom of the press, as Zenger came out 
victorious. In 1729 the first library was 
started, afterward merged in the Society 
Library. It was in 1730, the year 
of the new charter, known as the 
Montgomery charter, that Greenwich 
and Washingten streets were rescued 
from the waters and three new slips 
were built—one opposite Morris-street, 
one opposite Exchange-place, and the 
other opposite Rector-street. The city 
was divided into seven wards and a 
Fire Department was organized. Two 
engines were obtained in London, and a 
room fitted up forthem inthe City Hall 
until an engine house could be built. In 
1737, 24 able-bodied men were chosen 
by the Legislature to work the en- 
gines. A new market was established 
on the ‘Hudson’ River side of the 
city, but the first ‘*‘great’’ market was 
built in 1739 in the middle of Broadway, 
opposite Liberty-street, being 42 feet by 
25. The first poorhouse was erected where 
now the City Hall stands, in 1734. lt was 
also used as a calaboose for refractory 
slaves, and near by stood a gallows. 

An evidence of the growing commercial 
importance of the city appeared in 1752 
in the founding of the Royal Exchange 
for Merchants at the foot of Broad-street. 
It was supported on arches, leaving the 
lower part entirely open. One room was 
especially arranged for meetings of mer- 
chants, and the long room was the favor- 
ite meeting place of societies and the scene 
of civic banquets. The establishment of a 
college in the city came a little later, the 
cornerstone of Kings College (now Colum- 
bia) being laid in 1756 on the block 
bounded by Murray, Church, and Barclay 
streets and College-place, now intersected 
by Park-place. The college was to be 
built ‘‘on three sides of a quadrangle 
facing the Hudson River.’”’ The growing 
commerce of the port demanded the estab- 
lishment of a lighthouse at the entrance to 
the harbor and the first Sandy Hook light 
was illuminated in May, 1763. Inthe midst 
of the political excitement preceding the 
Revolution the Chamber of Commerce was 
organized, being the first mercantile soci- 
ety established in America. Its permanent 
existence was secured by acharter from 
the Crown in 1770. The first President 
was John Cruger. There were by this 
tine many importing merchants in 
New-York. Tbe most prominent were 
Isaac and Nicholas Gouverneur, Rob- 
ert Murray, Walter and Samuel Frank- 
lin, John and Henry Cruger, the 
Livingstons, Beekmans, Lott & Low, 
Philip Cuyler, Anthony Van Dam, Hugh 
and Alexander Wallace, Leonard and An- 
thony Lispenard, and William Walton, 
Walton is a good specimen of the mer- 
chant of his day. He madea fortune in 
the West India trade, built a lordly man- 
sion in Franklin-square, gave grand en- 
tertainments, especially to official person- 
ages, was allied with the aristocratic fam- 
ilies of the city, owned real estate in vari- 
ous parts of the colony, was one of the 
fonnders of the Chamber of Commerce 
and of the Marine Society, and took a 
leading part in resisting the Stamp act and 
other harsh measures directed against the 
trade of America. 


IL. 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

On the eve of the Revolution New-York 
was athriving town of little more than 
20,009 inhabitants, dependent mainly upon 
foreign trade forits prosperity. The resi- 
dence of the royal Governor was in the 
fort at the Battery, and in the same neigh- 
borhood, about the Bowling Green and 
near the foot of Broadway, were the resi- 
dences of the wealthy families, including 
those of the Lawrences, Crugers, Van 
Dams, Bayards, Morrises, and Van Hornes. 
Fashion had begun to establish itself in 
Wall-street, and there dwelt the Ver- 
plancks, Winthrops, Roosevelts, Ludlows, 
and others. Chief-Justice Livingston lived 
at the lower end of Broadway, and had a 
manor house at Clermont; the Van Cort- 
landts resided in the same neighborhood 
and had a country seat at King’s Bridge. 
Other fine houses occupied some of 
the side streets down town. MHanover- 
square was the business centre, but the 
stores and warehouses were interspersed 


here and there with the dwellings of 
merchants. The eastern side of the city 
extended upto the vicinity of Franklin- 
square, where Walter Franklin and Will- 
iam Walton had their fine mansions. The 
most famous public house was Fraunce’s 
Tavern, corner of Broad and Dock (now 
Pearl) streets. Smith’s Tavern was near 
the “ Fly Market”’ on the East River side. 
Bull’s Head, in the Bowery, was the re- 
sort of drovers and was surrounded by 
cattle pens. There was La Mon- 
tagne’s famous garden and _ tavern 
opposite the Commons, now the 
City Hall Park, and Vauxhall Gar- 
den, at the foot of Warren-street. 
There were several coffee houses and tea 
gardens, the most prominent of the former 
being the Merchants’ Coffee House, at Wall 
and Water streets. Manufactures hardly 
existed, but the trade with the West 
Indies had built up an extensive sugar in- 
terest, and the Livingstons owned a large 
sugar house in Liberty-street, the Van 
Cortlandts another near Trinity Church- 
yard, and the Roosevelts another not far 
trom Franklin-square. The Bayard sugar 
house, in Wali-street, was converted into a 
tobacco factory in 1773. Sidewalks at this 
time reached only to St. Paul's Chapel. 
Broadway was open, with the appearance 
of a gountry road, as far north as An- 
thony-street, now Worth. 

The position of the New-York merchants 
with reference to the Stamp act and the 
duty on tea, and their part in the contest 
that preceded the war are matters of gen- 
eral history. Their spirit of independence 
and their organized efforts contributed 
materially to the calling of the first Con- 
tinental Congress. During thearmed con- 
test, as is well known, the city was occu- 
pied by the British, its trade was broken 
up, and a large part of its popu- 
lation dispersed. ‘The churches were 
occupied y_ troops, and the public 
buildings used for prisons. There were 
several destructive tires and the streets 
fell into neglect. After the evacuation. in 
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1788, the city was the centre of important 
olitical movements, and speedily re- 
umed its rapid growth. Its central posi- 
tion upon the Atlantic coast of the States, 
as they then existed, contributed both to 
its political and commercial importance. 
It was the seat of the State Government 
from 1784 to 1797 and of the National Gov- 
ernment from 1785 to 1790, the City Hall in 
hd: » taal being put at the service of the 
atter. 

The revival of business was naturally 

slow at first. The Chamber or Commerce 
was reorganized in 1784, and obtained a 
confirmation and extension of its charter 
from the Legislature. The college was 
also reorganized under the name of Co- 
lumbia, and the Regents of the university 
were created. The hospital above Nuane- 
street, Which had been finished just in time 
to be used as barracks by the British 
troops, was refitted and was opened in 
1791. Comparatively bet citizens can 
remember the old building, where now 
stand the great dry goods stores of Worth 
and Thomas streets. In May, 1785, the 
ship Empress, the first vessel sent from 
the United States fo China, returned 
and entered the harbor with flying colors. 
Already New-York was recognized as the 
great commercial mart of the Union. The 
Legislature repealed the act which grant- 
ed the revenues of the port to the United 
States and established a Custom House sys- 
tem for the State. The first bank was es- 
tablished through the efforts of Alexander 
Hamilton, and received its charter in 1791. 
Already the lawyers were full of busi- 
ness and some of them making reputa- 
tions. Among these were Aaron Burr, 
Melancthon Smith, and Egbert Benson, 
in whose office James Kent was a student. 
After the adoption of the Constitution 
and the establishment of the seat of Gov- 
ernment of the new republic in New- 
York, the citizens contributed $32,000 to 
transform the City Hall into Federal Hall 
for the accommodation of Congress. The 
Franklin mansion was obtained as the first 
residence of Washington. The city was 
growing rapidly, but an effort to secure 
the old pond and its surroundings, where 
now the Tombs stands, for a public park 
was deemed visionary, it was so far out of 
town. 
The first City Directory was published 
in 1786, and was a pamphlet of 82 pages, 
containing 900 names of individuals and 
firms. The first suggestion of the life in- 
surance business, which has since grown to 
such vast proportions was in the Tontine 
Association formed in 1791 It erected a 
building on the corner of Wall and Water 
streets. The first library building was 
erected at Nassau and Cedar streets in 
1795 for the Society Library, the tirst loan 
library in America. By the _ begin- 
ning of the present century New- 
York had already an assured position 
as the commercial metropolis of the 
country. Exact statistics of its trade 
and industries are not attainable, as that 
was before the time of elaborate reports. 
In population it had attained 60,000, hav- 
ing doubled in less than 15 years. It was 
fast gaining upon Philadelphia, and had 
far outstripped Boston, which had less 
than 25,000 inhabitants. It had suffered 
by a violent epidemic of yellow fever, but 
its growth was hardly checked. Definite 
information upon its commercial condi- 
tion is meagre, but many statements indi- 
cating its wealth and prosperity are to 
be found. A London editor, writing of its 
shipping, said: *‘ New-York City appears 
to be the Tyre of the New World.” n- 
nother writer of the time said: ** This city 
is esteemed the most eligible for com- 
merce in the United States, and in time of 
peace will do more business than any 
other town. lt almost necessarily com- 
mands the trade of one-half of New-Jer- 
sey, most of Connecticut and Vermont, 
anda part of that of Massachusetts, be- 
sides the whole interior of the country, 
which is penetrated by one of the 
largest rivers in. America. Its con- 
veniences for internal commerce are 
singularly great; the produce of the 
remotest farms is easily and speedily con- 
veyed to acertain and profitable market. 
The produce of Pennsylvania must be car- 
ried to market in wagons Over a great ex- 
tent of country, some of which is very 
rough; hence Philadelphia is crowded 
with wagons, carts, horses, and their 
drivers, to do the same business that is 
done in New-York, where all the produce 
of the country is brought to market by 
water, with much less show of pa- 
rade. This city imports most of the 
goods consumed in the best pevpled 
area of the whole country, which 
contains at least 800,000 persons, 
or one-fifth of the inhabitants of the 
Union.” Of the social condition another 
writer says: ‘‘in New-York there appears 
to be a great thirst after knowledge. The 
riches that have flowed into that city have 
brought with them a taste for reading and 
the refinements of polished society, and 
though the inhabitants cannot vet boast 
of having reached thestandard of Europe- 
an perfection, they are not wanting in the 
solid and rational parts of education, nor 
in many of those accomplishments which 
ornament and embellish private life. 
* * %* ‘The immense property that has 
been introduced into the city by commerce 
has hardly had time to circulate and 
diffuse itself through the community. It 
is yet too much in the hands of a few in- 
dividuals to enable men to devote the whole 
of their lives to the study of the arts and 
sciences.’’ Another, after describing the 
classes into which society was divided, 
said of the first—which was composed of 
of ‘‘the constituted authorities, Govern- 
ment officers, divines, lawyers, and physi- 
cians of eminence, with the principal mer- 
chants and people of independent prop- 
erty’’—that they associated together in ‘‘ a 
style of elegance and splendor little inferior 
to kuropeans. Their houses are furnished 
with everything that is useful, agreeable, 
or ornamental, and many of them are 
fitted up in the tasteful magnificence ef 
modern luxury.” He proceeds to describe 
the equipages and entertainments and 
amusements ir which the people indulged, 
and remarked that they were ‘not re- 
markable for early rising, and little busi- 
ness seems to be done before 9 or 10 
o’clock.’’ The means for public amuse- 
ment were not as yet very great, but the 
Park Theatre had been built and the tea 
gardens still flourished. 


IV. 

THE GATEWAY OF A CONTINENT. 

But the metropolis at the beginning of 
the century was merely a healthy and 
vigorous infant. Its trade had developed 
through the force of natural advantages 
and in spite of many adverse influences. 
The attractions of its harbor for foreign 
commerce were fully understood, its situ- 
ation between the thrifty colonies of 
New-England and the vigorous settle- 
ments to the South was advantageous to 
it, and it drew from both their products 
for export and sent to them the goods of 
Europe received in exchange. ‘There 
was some inkling, too, of au enor- 
mous advantage in situation which 
had as yet played little part in its develop- 
ment. The Bay and its entrance from the 
ocean invited the trade of the seas, but 
the great source of wealth yet unopened 
lay back in the; interior of the continent. 
‘The Hudson River thus far served only 
the purposes of a local traffic, but it was 
the natural gateway of the continent. 
The great Appalachian system of mount- 
ains that separates the Atiantic coast from 
the great expanse of inland territory was 
opened by this stream, and its valley was an 


easy highway through the ridges of that 
system. Opening from it to the westward 
was the Mohawk Valley, stretching away 
toward the lakes. Through this broad high- 
way the riches of the interior were destined 
to come to the sea, and New-York sat 
serenely at the outlet awaiting her share 
in the commerce tocome. This outlet was 
also of necessity the inlet through which 
foreign supplies were to come for that 
vast domain that still awaited the hand 
of industry. At this imperial gate- 
way the young metropolis reposed with 
ample room for expansion, with water 
front unparalleled, and waiting to levy toll 
on the commerce of a hemisphere for the 
privileges it was to be allowed, and for the 
service the city could perform 1n its proc- 
esses of exchange. ‘To utilize to the 
fullest extent the advantages of this situa- 
tion the only,need was the develop- 
ment of appliances for transportation. 
Already, four years before the end 
of the old century, John Fitch had 
experimented with his first steamboat 
on the oid “collect,’’ or fresh-water pond. 
and a few years later Fulton was to send 
his Clermont up the Hudson on her first 
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trip. Here was already one powerful fac- | 


torin the problem of deyelopment, hut 
the use of steam for iraneportation was 
only thought of in connection with the 
ocean and theriver. Butthe river ‘ pene- 
trated” the continent only a maderate dis- 
tance, and that not directly toward the 
great source of future production. Off to 
the west from it stretched the Mohawk 
Valley, and beyond were the great lakes, 
but there was no continuous line of navi- 
gation, and none coula be made without 
great labor and expense, 

The idea of a canal connecting the Hud- 
son River with the lakes originated back 
in the last century. and in 1801 Gouverneur 
Morris wrote: ‘Hundreds of ships 
will at no distant period bound on 
the billows of these inland seas. 
The proudest empire in Europe is 
but a bauble compared to what 
America will be, must be, in the course of 
two centuries, perhaps one. One-tenth of 
the expense borne by Britain in the last 
campaign would enable ships to sail from 
London through the Hudson River into 
Lake Erie.” Attempts had already been 
made with moderate success to im- 
prove the navigation of the Mohawk 
and to connect it with Oneida 
Lake by means of canals and _ locks, 
and thus a little experience had been 
gained. In 1810 the result of a survey by 
James Geddes was submitted to the Legis- 
lature and a commission was appointed to 
‘‘explore the whole route for inland nav- 
igation from the Hudson River to Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie.” Its report was 
made the next year, and De Witt Clinton 
introduced and carried through a bill 
giving the same Commissioners ‘‘ power 
to manage all matters relating to naviga- 
tion between the Hudson and the lakes.’’ 
Efforts were made to secure co-operation 
and assistance from other States and from 
the United States, but without avall. 
The project was interrupted by the war 
of 1812, but in 1815 Clinton, then Mayor of 
the city, entered into its revival with en- 
thusiasm. Ina memorial to the Legisla- 
ture written by him it was predicted that 
‘*the whole line of the canal will exhibit 
boats laden with flour, pork, beef, pot and 
pearl ashes, flaxseed, wheat, barley, corn, 
hemp, wool, flax, iron, lead, copper, salt, 
gypsum, coal, tar, fur, peltry, ginseng, 
beeswax, cheese, butter, lard, staves, 
lumber, and other valuable productions of 
our country; and also with merchandise 
from all parts of the world. Great manu- 
facturing establishments will spring up; 
agriculture will establish granaries and 
commerce its warehouses in all directions; 
villages, towns, and cities will line the 
banks of the canal and the shores of the 
Hudson.” The memorial was numerously 
signed, and the needed bill was introduced 
in the Legislature, and in its support much 
foresight was exhibited as to the results of 
the canal to the State and the city of New- 
York. Anew commission, of which Clin- 
ton was President, was authorized to ex- 
pend $20,000 on explorations and plans, 
and the canal project became an issue in 
the politics of the State. Much of the 
session of 1817 was spent in considering a 
new bill based on the recommendations 
of the commission for the construction 
ofthe canal. There was a close con- 
test, but it was carried through, and in 
June, 1817, the Commissioners met at Utica 
to receive proposals and make contracts. 
The first ground was broken near Rome 
on the 4th of July of that year. The work 
was begun, but opposition was not silenced. 
There were many predictions of disastrous 
failure. The great Jefterson declared that 
it was undertaken a century too soon; 
Madison said its cost would exceed the 
revenues of the whole Nation. Rufus 
King predicted that it would involve the 
State in bankruptcy and ruin. The op- 
ponents of Clinton called the canal a “ big 
ditch” in which **would be buried the 
treasure of the State to be watered by the 
tears of posterity.’’ But the people sus- 
tained the enterprise, and Clinton was 
four times elected Governor. In 1822 
he was displaced, and his enemies 
in the Legislature, in 1824, succeeded 
in securing his removal from the 
Canal Commission. ‘The indignation 
aroused by this proceeding caused a reac- 
tionin his favor and benefited the canal 
scheme. The Erie Canal was completed 
Oct. 26, 1825. Its construction had occupied 
over eight vears, and cost the State be- 
between $9,000,000 and $10,000,000. ‘There 
was a grand celebration of the event on 
the 4th of November. Thesuccess of the 
work produced some notable conversions. 
On receiving one of the commemorative 
medals, Jetferson wrote: “This great 
work willimmortalize the authorities of 
New-York and bless their descendants 
with wealth and _ prosperity.’’ There 
were in all, including the Champlain 
Canalj, 414 miles of waterway upon which 
$9,474,873 14 had been expended. The 
benefits were experienced immediately, 
and it is generally admitted that the rapid 
development of the interior, even the 
speedy settlement of Western States, the 
growth of the Commonwealth of New- 
York, and the assured {supremacy of the 
Kmpire City, were due to the great work 
that connected the lakes with the ocean. 
‘This, it is to be remembered, was before 
the days of railways, and the only prac- 
ticable line of transportation on a great 
scale was by water through the sole de- 
pression that existed in the mount- 
ain system that barred the way 
from the coast to the iuterior. The 
population of the State, of the counties 
through which the canal passed, and of 
the city of New-York, grew with wonder- 
fulrapidity. By 1833 the canal tolls had 
increased to $1,422,695, and the necessity 
of enlargement was recognized. This 
work. which went on during the season of 
closed navigation and was not completed 
until 1859, cost more than four times as 
much as the original construction. But 
down to 1880 the Kirie Canal had paid to 
the State more than $40,000,000 ubove the 
cost of its construction, maintenance, and 
management. That year it carried 6,462,- 
090 tons, estimated in value at nearly 
$250,000,000, and employed 5,600 boats, and 
directly and indirectly at least 50,000 per- 
sons. 

But before the opening of the Erie 
Canal the city had continued to grow with 
vigor. The population, which in 1800 was 
60,485, had increased in 1825 to 166,086, and 
it gained in wealth and commercial im- 
portance in asimilar ratio, notwithstand- 
ing two terrible epidemics of yellow fever, 
one in 1803 and one in 1819, a terrible fire in 
1$11, and the disastrous effects of the 
war of 1812-15, which fell with special 
severity on this city. Some incidents 
of its growth in the first quarter of 
the century were the building of the 
City Hall, of which the cornerstone was 
laid in 1803, the founding of the Historical 
Society in 1804, the establishment of public 
free schools through the Free School So- 
ciety in 1806, and the great scheme for im- 
proving and laying out streets, which, 

owever faulty, prepared the way for the 
expansion ef the city. The first cotton 
and woolen mills in the State were estab- 
lished in the first decade of the century 
and contributed to the business of the 
city. The Bank of America was 
chartered in 1812 with a capital of six 
millions, and was the greatest moneyed 
institution on the continent. ‘The first 
savings bank went into operation in 
July, 1819. After the war of 1812 public 
improvements and private building took 
a prodigious start, and by 1825 fashionable 
residences had pushed their way up Broad- 
way as far as Bleecker-street, and humble 
habitations had followed the line of the 
Bowery still further. Hills had been 
graded off and the ‘Collect,’ or fresh 
water pond, and the old canal at Canal- 
street had been filled up, and Union- 
square had been taken as public ground, 
though it was still out of the city and oc- 
cupied by shanties, 


V. 

EFFECT OF CANALS AND RAILROADS, 

The next great impulse to the growth of 
New-York after the construction of the 
Erie Canal came with the building of rail- 
roads. The first locomotive used in this 
country was imported from England in 
1829 for use on the Carbondale and Hones- 
dale road, which connected the mines of 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company 
with thecanal. The second was made at 
the West Point Foundry Works in 1830 for 
use on the South Carolina Railroad, then 
in course of construction. The third was 
made by thesame company and placed on 


the Mobawk and Hudson Road, the first 
constructed in this State, in 1831. The first 
railroad company chartered in this cous- 
try was the baltimore and Ohio, and the 
first section of its road, from Baltimore to 
Ellicott’s Mills, 15 miles, was opened May 
22, 1880. The South Carolina Road was 
opened for traffic for its entire length of 


135 miles in 1833, and was then the longest 


Sara- 
y, 213¢ miles, was 
° e ear; the Cayuga and 
Os uehanna, connecting the Susquehan- 
na River with Cayuga Lake, 34 miles, was 
opened in 1834, and the Rensselaer and 
Saratoga, 25 miles, in 1885. At the same 
date the Camden and Amboy, in New- 
Jersey, was in operation from Bordentown 
to South Amboy. In Pennsylvania rail- 
roads were first used to transport coal, 
but in 1835 a continuous line of. transpor- 
tation, made up in part, however, of 
canal, had been established from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg. The Bal- 
timore and Ohio had at the same 
time been extended to Harper's Ferry, 
and the Washington branch was com- 
pleted; and in Massachusetts the Boston 
and Worcester, Boston and Providence, 
and Boston and Lowell lines were in op- 
eration. In all there were 1,098 miles of 
railroad in the United States, of which 
about one-fourta was in Pennsylvania. 
Construction proceeded at the rate of 
about 400 miles a year until 1842, when the 
first line was constructed with a view to 
something more than local accommo- 
dation. his was the Boston and 
Albany, which was intended to con- 
nect with the Erie Canal at Albany 
for the purpose of obtaining some share 
for Boston in the traffic of the interior. 
New-York atill relied on her water com- 
munication, but the same year that the 
Massachusetts road reached Albany the 
last link in the line from that city to Buf- 
falo wassupplied. It was not until 1851 
that the idea of competing with the river 
was carried out by the opening of the 
Hudson River Koad, and the same year 
the Erie furnished a second line of 
*communication from the river’. to 
Lake Erie. It was not until two 
or three ears later, respectively, 
that the Baltimore and Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania reached out for through 
traffic from the West. In 1852, the first 
year after competition with the canal was 
established, the through tonnage of the 
Erie was, eastward, 28,467 tons; westward, 
18,390 tons ; total, 46,847. That of the Central 
line was, eastward, 18,144 tons; westward, 
18,118; total, 31,287. The total through 
traffic of the two roads from the West 
was, therefore, 46,601 tons in 1852, while 
that of the canal was 1,300,000 tons, or 26 
times greater than that of the railroads 
competing for its business. 

Just here in the middle of the century 
is a convenient place to pause and note 
the growth of the city since its beginning. 
In that time the steamboat had been in- 
vented and put in use, the canals had 
been constructed and put in operation, es- 
tablishing a continuous water communi- 
cation from the Gowns West, railroads 
had been built, but the great through 
lines and the complicated traffic arrange- 
ments for through business had not come 
into existence, and telegraphy was an 
infant of half a dozen years. As wea 
have seen, the population of the city 
in 1800 was 60,489, and in 1825 had 
grown to 166,086. In 1830 it was 202,589; in 
1835, 270,089; in 1840, 312,710; in 1845, 871,223, 
and in 1850 it had sprung forward to 515,- 
545, having passed its first half million. 
The increase for the last decade had been 
78 per cent. At the beginning of the cent- 
ury New-York had only about three- 
fourths as many inhabitants as Philadel- 
phia, and was still betow it in 1825, but the 
subsequent gain was steady, and in 1850 
Philadelphia numbered 408,815. At the 
same time the population of Boston was 
188,758 and that of Baltimore 183,048. The 
average decennial increase of population 
in the United States from 1800 te 1850 was 
34.5 per cent., while for New-York City 
it was 58.9 per cent. There were 
then only four European cities larger 
than New-York, viz., London, Paris, St. 
Petersburg, and Constantinople. The ay- 
erage of population to the square mile 
was 111,961, while in Boston it was 99,923, 
and in Philadelphia 55,405. The number 
of dwelling houses was 37,730, and the ay- 
erage number of occupants for each 1334. 
Immigration in large numbers had set in 
ebout 1846, and the Irish famine and po- 
litical troubles on the Continent had given 
it a strong impulse. The number of pas- 
sengers arriving at this port in i8i0 
from foreign countries was 60,712; in 1844 
the number was small, and in 1845 it 
was 81.291; the next year it was 
108,264 and in 1850it rose to 212,996. More 
than half the immigration was then from 
Ireland. The number of pupils in the 
schools was 107,863, but the average attend- 
ance was only 40,055. There were 261 
churches in the city, or one to 
2,100 of population. The pvlice force num- 
bered 900 men, and its annual expense 
was $500,000. The amount raised hy 
taxation for the expenses of the 
City Government in 1850 was $2,578,523. 
The city debt was about $15,000,000, 
incurred largely for water supply 
in connection with the Croton Aqueduct, 
which was constructed between i842 and 
1845. 
which was $24,486,370 in 1800 and $101, 160,046 
in 1825, had risen to $286,085,416 in 1850, 
being classified as real estate, $207,146,173; 
personal property, $79,980,240. As an in- 
dication of one change that has taken 
place in a generation it may be noted that 
two estates in 1850 were assessed on over 
$1,000,000, William B. Astor’s, $2,600,000, 
and Peter Loriilard’s, $1,169,900; seven on 
$500,000 and upward ang about 300 at more 
than $100,000. 

Foreign commerce has always held the 
foremost place in the business of the me- 
tropolis, and its growth up to 1800 may be 
briefiy noted here. There are no statis- 
tics of imports accessible of an earlier date 
than 1821, but the value of exports were in 
1792, $26,109,572 for the whole of the United 
States, and $2,535,790 for the city of New- 
York, Charleston being the next most im- 
portant port. In 1800 it was $94,115,925 for 
the whole country and $13,978,123 for New- 
York, Charleston coming well up with 
over $10,500,000. In 1805 the total ex- 
ports of the country rose to $101,536,963 
and those of New-York to $23,482,043, 
after which there was a drop due to polit- 
ical and other causes, and these figures 
were not exceeded until 1835, when the ex- 
ports for the country were $1:1,693,577 and 
tor New-York, $29,035,755. In 1850 the 
total was $151,893,720 for the country and 
$38,661,517 for New-York, Boston and 
Charleston being the principal rivals, but 
far behind. The imports were in 1821, for 
the country, $62,585,724, for New-York, 
$36,020,012; in 1830, for the country, $70,876,- 
920, fer New-York, $38,656,064; in 1840, for 
the country, $107.141,519, for New-York 
$56,845,924; in 1850, for the country $178,156,- 
318, for New-York $103,250,503. The total 
tonnage of shipping, registered, enrolled, 
and licensed for the district of New-York 
was in 1830 256,558 tons, in 1851 931,193 tons, 
the total for the United States being, re- 
spectively, 1,191,776 and 38,772,449 for those 
years. ‘the tonnage of New-York ex- 
ceeded that of Boston, New-Orleans, and 
Philadelphia combined, these being the 
three ports next in importance in shipping 
at that time. More than four-fifths of the 
shipping thus employed was under sail, 
but the steam marine of New-York was 
nearly equal to that of the Empire 
of Great Britain. The tonnage entered at 
this port in 1851 was 956,879 American and 
491,889 foreign, against 280,918 American 
and 383,797 foreign in 1830, and the clear- 
ances were 793,229 American and 436,853 
foreign. Thenumber of vessels arriving 
during the year was 3,888, of which 2,381 
were American. The same year 208 ves- 
sels, of an aggregate of 71,214.41 tons, were 
built in the New-York district, of which 
28 were ships and 47 steamboats, the oth- 
ers being brigs, schooners, sloops, and 
canalboats. In ship building New-York 
was far ahead of any other city. 


The number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the city in 1850, according to 
the Federal census, was 3,387; capital in- 
vested, $34,232,822; hands employed, 53,705 
males and 29,917 females; annual value of 
products, $105,218,308. In the year 1800 
there were two incorporated banks in the 
city, and in 1812 the number had increased 
to 8, in 1840 to 29, and in 1852 to 40, with an 
aggregate capital of $35,831,950. At the 
same time 37 fire and marine insurance 
companies had been established, with a 
capital of $6,654,010, and 6 life insurance 
companies, with capital of $5,060,000. 
This business was stil! in its infancy 
and savings banks had hardly begun to 
multiply. The first of the great hotels, the 
Astor sitaioenies nm in 1830, and the 
Metropolit hn was the next, was 
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fact that it was eagerly reaching out for , 
greater expansion in business. 


VI. 
GREAT EXPANSION IN A GENERA- 
TION. 

The decade from 1850 to 1860 was one of 
vigorous growth for New-York, notwith- 
standing the spyere check of the fingr cial 
disasters of 1857, The population increased 
to 813,663. The valyation of real and per- 
sonal property rose to $577,230,656, and the 


“amount raised by taxation, which had 


been $3,230,085 in 1850, was $2,758,507 in 1860, 
One great interest had suffered a reverse 
in the United States, and New-York felt 
its full share of the effect. Ship building’ 
had culminated in 1855, when 2,034 
vessels of an aggregate tonnage of 
683,450 had been built in this coun- 
try, but in 1860 the number had fallen 
to1,07land the tonnage to 212,852, while 
the New-York share in the latter year 
was 141 vessels and 23,484 tons, This was 


primarily due to the displacing on a large 
scale of sail by steam and of wooden yes- 
sels by iron. Tho effect was also visible in 
the changed relations of American and 
foreign shipping in our ports. American 
tonnage clearing from the port of New- 
York declined between 1857 and 1860 from 
1,310,875 to 1,056,486 tons, while foreign 
tonnage increased from 445,566 to 622,419. 
The shipping entered at this port was in 
1857 3,014 American vessels of 1,584,764 tuns 
aggregate and 1,054 forei vessels 
of 450,885 tons, and in 1860, 2,645 Ameri- 
can of 1,356,665 tons and_ 1,387 

eign of 617,147 = tous. The effect 
of the war in completing the work of! 
driving our shipping from the seas and, in 
conjunction with other causes, in depress- 
ing ship-building interests is well known. 
While the great iron steamships were com- 
ing into existence, and greedily getting | 
possession of the carrying wade of the | 
world, we were so occupied with our 
struggle for the Unionas to fall far behina 
in that particular interest, and we came 
out of the struggle so burdened and 
bound that we have made no reroy- 
ery of the ground lost. But notwiih- 
standing the fact that the ocean 
carrying trade has passed into for: 
eign hands so largely and the ship-bui'd- 
ing interest has been crushed by com- 
petition, restrictions, and burdens, New- 
York has continued its commercial prog- 
ress, and even increased its share in ihe 
foreigntrade. Notwithstanding the draft 
of the war upon the energies of the coun- 
try from which the metropolis draws its 
life, and the derangements caused by a dis- 
ordered currency, restrictive navigation 
laws, and a burdensome tariff, together 
with an unparalleled exhibition of ex- 
travazance and inefficiency in municipal 
administration, New-York had grown 
in 1870 to 942,292 in population; its 
total valuation of property was $1,047,528,- 
449, from which $23,566,240 was raised by 
taxation; the value of its imports was 
$293,550,006, or 6314 per cent. of those of the 
whole country, and its exports consisted 
of $20,087,211 in value of foreign and $2s5,- 
530,775 of domestic products, its aggregate 
foreign commerce being $524,301,00., or 55 
per cent. of that of the country. There 
were 20 lines of coasting steamers, 6 troding 
with the West Indies and South America, 
and 12 of ocean steamers to Britishand ¢ to 
Continental ports. Manufactures bid in- 
creased until the establishments nuinbered 
7,624; the numberof hands employed 
was = 129,577; the capital invested 
amounted to  $129,952,262; the wages 
paid in a year aggregated $55,824,040; the 
value of materials used was “178,006,054, 
and of products, $832,931,520. The banking 
system, which had been transiormed by 
the national law, had increased in propor- 
tion. Itis not worth while to go into fur- 
ther details at this point, as the character 
of the city’s growth has continued un- 
changed and has been affected by the saine 
causes down to the present time. it has 
simply continued to develop under the 
effect of irresistible influences and to i:- 
crease the volumejof the statistics whici 
denote its business, its wealth, and its +a 
ried interests. 

The onegreat advantage of the city h- 
continued to beits situation on the imo-! 
favorable harbor of the Atlantic cous 
and at the mouth of the only stream whose 
valley leads the way to the interior cf the 
country without any mountain barrier. 
and its chief stimulus has been the vast 
development of the interior of the cou: 
try by settlement and cultivation. Ph 
depression of the Hudson and Mohawk 
Valleys which made the waierwis 
to the lakes possible has also pro- 
duced the most favorable pathway ior 
railroads, but, independent of that fact, 
the position which New-York had atiaines 
when railroads-were first extended into 
the intcrior of the continentand the im 
petus under which she was progressins 
made the city a necessary outlet for every 
great line. ‘The vast system since buiit us 
soncentrates the meshes of its netwo: 
iato strands that lead to this city. We 
have already noticed the beginning of tt!: 
system and shown that if whs not until 
13851 that there were lines reachipg s¢ 
far as Lake Erie, and then aniy two 
one of which terminated opposite tne 
city and the other on the river at Albany. 
The consolidation of the jtudson Liver 
with the Central did not occur until 1668, 
though they had vreviously passed under 
one control. Since then the eutral sys- 
tem has extended its connections by /a 
double line to Chicago and onto st. V’aul 
and St. Louis, and the recent attempt to 
establish a rival through this State has 
finally resulted in a consolidation that 
practically doubles its capacity. The Erie 
hasalso established through Western con- 
nections; the Delaware and Hudson has 
reached out to Buffalo and fastened itself 
upon the Western systems; the Penusyl- 
vania, whose great terminus was origi- 
nally Philadelphia, after getting its hold 
upon Western traffic. found it necessary to 
carry its main trunk to this port; the Balti- 
more and Ohio has in recent years devoted 
its chief energies to reaching the same 
favored spot by an extension of its ow 
main line, and issoon to bring the south 
side of the Bay intorequisition for wharves 
and storehouses. The railroad system of 
New-York State in 1845 comprised 721 
miles of rail, representing a capital of 
$18,000,000. In 1884 there were 7,298 miles 
ofrailroad within the State, comprising 
12,080 miles of track. The cost of roads ag- 
gregated over $1,160,000,000, and the capital 
stock and funded debt amounted to more 
than $1,200,000,000. The gross earnings ex- 
ceeded $126,000,000 for the year. ‘The rail- 
road system of the United States, which 
contributes directly and indirectly to the 
growth of the oity, has risen from less 
than 10,000 miles in 1850 to more than 125,- 
000 at the end of 1884. The share capital 
of the companies approximates $,000,000,- 
000, and the bonded debt is but little less. 
The gross receipts fall little short of $500,- 
000,000 a year. The freight carried by the 
New-York Central Road alone has ex- 
ceeded 10,000,000 tong in a year. The ton- 
nage of the canals ) increased until 
1880, when it was 6,457, the value 
of the merchandise carried being about 
$250,000,000. The railroad tonnage in- 
creased at amuch more rapid rate, and 
gradually the canal tolls were reduced and 
finally abolished, and in the meantime the 
rates on the railroads have gone lower 
and lower. 

The development of the country, the in- 
crease of railroad transportation, and 
the through connections West and South 
have contributed powerfully to the 
commercial growth of New-York, and 
it bas firmly maintained its relative pre- 
eminence. It still conducts more of the 
foreign commerce of the country than 
all its other ports combined. For 
the fiscal year ending with June 3i, 
1985, the total imports of the United States 
were valued at 765,652, and of these 

035,435 were received at this port. Of 
domestic exports the total for the country 
was $751,057,056, and for the.port of New- 
York $349,989,225. The total foreign com- 
merce of the United States. was $1,405,- 
190,932; of New-York, 8773,802,756. There 
has been a considerable decrease since 
1881 for both the country at large and this 
port, but the ratios are not materially 
changed. The growth of other industrial 
interests has kept even pace with 
that of foreign commerce and domestic 
transportation. The assessed value of 
real estate, which does not exceed 
two-thirds of the market value, is for 
1885 $1,168,443,137, and that of personal 
property, wittch is probably less than one-~ 
fifth the actual value, 1s $202,673,856, For 
statistics of manufactures we have to go 
back to the mecerel consns of em. PEs 
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$97,080,021 annually in wages, $288,- 
691 for materiais, and turning out 
odu to the value of $472,926,437. 
ere 188 distinctly classified 
Industries, of which the largest 
Was the making of men’s clothing, 
which employed a capital of $22,396,893 and 
turned out products valued at $60,798,697 
inayear. ‘he second in importance was 
printing and publishing, employing about 
.000,000 capital, and the third the pro- 
duction of malt liquors. A certain index 
of domestic trade is furnished by the 
operations of the great Exchanges. The 
tock Exchange has a membership of 
1,100, and in ordinary times its transac- 
tions cover a market value of from 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000 a week. The 
operations of the Petroleum Exchange 
azgregated for the month of November, 
3585, over $443,000,000, those of the 
Produce Exchange about $130,000,000, and 
those of the Cotton Exchange nearly $100,- 
000,000. The Produce Kxchange, which 
Was the successor of the old Corn Ex- 
change, was organized in 1861, and has now 
a membership of 3,000 and one of the finest 
buildings of the kind in the world. The 
Petroleum Exchange is a growth of the 
present generation and has 3,000 members. 
Another index of the volume of busi- 
ness is to be found in the transactions of 
the banks. There are 44 belonging to the 
national system, with an aggregate capital 
of over $55,000,000, and 27 organized under 
State laws, with a capital of about $14.000,- 
000. Sixty-four of these banks belong to 
the Clearing House Association, which 
was established in 1853 for the purpose of 
AGjusting accounts between the banks and 
settling their balances with each other. 
Its total transactions exceed $50,000,000,000 
jn a year, and have reached nearly $300,- 
)00,0U0 in a single day. There are 25 sav- 
jngs banks in the city, with about 620,000 
recounts and deposits aggregating nearly 
§250,000,000. There is one institution of this 
plass whose deposits and surplus exceed 
$50,006,000. But it is impossible to give by 
means of figures any adequate idea of the 
present commercial and industrial condi- 
tion of the metropolis. 


were 
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INTERNAL EFFECTS OF GROWTH. 

The process of municipal growth, im- 
pelled by conditions and circumstances 
that belong to the city’s position and the 
natural development of the country, is 
not less interesting than the causes that 
produce it. It appears ina striking way 
in the facilities which are forced into use 
by expansion and which contribute in turn 
to expansion. In 1850 the city proper had 
spread over the lower part of Manhattan 
Island until the fashionable quarter 
was established about Union-square, 
to be transferred within a decade 
to Madison-square and Fifth-avenue. The 
problem of local transit was not yet 
urgent. In the olden time the stages— 
real stages, and not mere city omnibuses— 
conveyed the casual passenger along the 
old Boston road to Yorkville and Harlem, 
then small and slowly growing settle- 


ments, and up to the village of Green- 
wich, on the west side, about where Jef- 
ferson Market now stands, and so on to 
Bloomingdale and Manhattanville. The 
Harlem Railroad was first opened in 1831 as 
a local line, with its station out of town, 
at Twenty-sixth-street and Fourth-ave- 
nue, that of the Hudson River Road being 
on the west side at Thirtieth-street. The 
first horse car ine was introduced on 
Sixth-avenue in 1452, with a direct view of 
accommodating visitors to the great fair 
to be held the next year in Crystal Pal- 
ace at Keservoir-square. The Broadway 
omnibuses at thut time were the chief con- 
Veyances up and down town. Once be- 
gun, the street railway system grew rap- 
idly, as building spread up the island. 
The establishment of Central Park marks 
aD important step both in the spread of 
population and the development of local 
transit. ‘the land was acquired for the Park 
in 1856, and was 2 rough and unsightly ex- 
panse far out of town. The work of im- 
provement began in i858, and with it from 
year to year land increased in value, and 
the idea took the citizens that living above 
Forty-second-street was practicable with- 
out going to Harlem. Street car lines 
took the avenues and _ carried the 
people up and down town with a 
degree of ease and comfort quite 
novel, but they dia not keep pace with 
the growing requirements, and ‘the 
question of rapid transit was for years the 
great subject of agitation. It is easy to 
remember the awfully crowded condition 
of the Third and Sixth avenue cars and 
the Broadway stages 10 or 15 years ago. 
Before the downtall of Tweed there was a 
great scheme fora viaduct road through 
the blocks on arches of masonry, but it 
roliapsed with the ring exposures, and was 
followed years after by the elevated sys- 
tem planted squarely in the streets. 
Before the present year came in with its 
new projects there were 15 surface rail- 
road companies, with about double that 
number of separate lines, whose aggregate 
of capital stock and bonds amounted to 
nearly $30,000,000, and whose annual net 
earnings were more than $2,500,000. They 
carried altogether nearly 200,000,000 pas- 
sengers in the course of a year, or about 
twice as many as all the elevated roads. 
The latter include 33 miles of road and 
have a capitalization of nearly $50,000,000, 
pnd their annual net earnings are about 
$3,000,000. 

Brooklyn, though the third city in the 
Union in point of population, is and al- 
ways has been reaily an integral part of the 
metropolis, growing with its growth and 
sharing in its prosperity. It is included in 
the “ort of New-York” and contributes 
materially to its facilitiesin its great At- 
lantic Docks and its elevators and store- 
houses. ‘ihe lower cost of land om that 
Bide of the river and the moderate rents 
have not only made Brooklyn the place of 
residence for thousands who work and 
trade on Manhattan Island, but the 
site of many manufactures whose chief 
market is on this side. We have 
mentioned the primitive ferry to Long 
Island, the establisliment of the first pub- 
lic ferry and the vesting in the city of all 
ferry privileges by the Dongan charter. 
Until less than three years ago ferries fur- 
nished the sole connection between the 
two cities, which constitute one metropo- 
lisand have asingie industrial and com- 
mercial circulation, but they had devel- 
oped from the old farmer’s rowboat into 
seven lines of communication with a fleet 
of steam ferryboats representing many 
mullions of invested capital, and were car- 
ryipg hundreds of thousands of people 
back and forth every day. A bridge across 
the East River was the dream of bold 
projectors early in the century, but its 
realization was only to begin as a feature 
of the era of extravagance and public job- 
bery under the rule of the ‘'weed ring. 
Construction of the present bridge began 
Jan. 2, 1870, and the roadway and prome- 
nade were thrown open May 724, 1883, the 
railroad beginning operations four months 
later. The throngs that now pass to and 
froevery day, numbering 50,000 by car and 
10,600 on foot, are a familiar spectacle, 
and this great ligature is drawiug the two 
cities more closely together than ever and 
making the interchange of a common life 
biood ireer. 4 

ltis just 12 years this New Year’s Day 
since the city of New-York «-verieaped the 
barrier of Harlem River and took posses- 
sion of new territory nearly equal in ex- 
tent to Manhattan Island, though contain- 
ing at that time little more than 30,000 in- 
habitants. ‘his section is destined to play 
au important part in its future growth. 
The extension of the rapid transit system 
now going on will make it a region of 
suburban homes. There are to be the 
— parks of the future, Central Park 

ecoming like a vast public square, 
closely surrounded by grand buildings and 
fine residences. The improvement of the 
harlem River and the completion of the 
removal of the Hell Gate obstructions will 
carry some part of the commercial and in- 
dustrial activity which has hitherto con- 
centred at the lower extremity of the 
islaud up toward the other end. We have 
endeavored to give some idea by means of 
dry facts and statistics of the growth of 
the metropolis to the present time, and te 
point out the chief causes that have con- 
tributed to it. But trying to judge of its 
size and its life by tables of statistics 
is hke looking at it through a micro- 
scope. Even the broader and more gen- 
eral statements can only stimulate the 
imagination to grasp the outlines of 
a picture which it must filiin for itself. 
The body of the metropolis lies on Man- 
hattan Island, which is 14,600 acres 
in extent, and extends head and shoulders 
over the broad area of 12,000 acres of the 
*ennexed district.” Its right side is 





laved by the “great river” through whose 
valley comes the tide of traffic from the 
North and West, and over whose bosom 
ply the multitudinous craft that help to 

isgorge the burdens of railway trains 
from the West and South that are forced 
to halt on the other shore. At its feet 
spreads the beautiful Bay, into which 
comes and goes the procession of great 
steamers from the ocean with their liv- 
ing freight and their piles of wealth. 
On its left the streak of the “silver sea’’ 
almost connects it with, instead of sep- 
arating it from, the less robust sister city 
on Long Island, and then reaches away a 
gleaming pathway to the east. Here lies 
the city with its busy commerce, its thriv- 
ing industries, its moving lines of transit, 
its varied population, its 400 churches, its 300 
schools, its scores of hospitals. asylums, and 
refuges, its manifold charitable organiza- 
tions,its hundreds ot great hotels and apart- 
ment houses, its sceres of clubs and places 
of amusement, its palatial mansions, its 
modest homes, its swarming tenement 
houses, and its dens and hovels. But its 
growth is not finished. Its pulse has the 
throb of youth, and in fuller and fuller 
volume come and go the currents of hfe 
whose circuit is the continent. 

It is not difficult to prefigure something 
of the greataess yet tocome. There is no 
reason to anticipate a reaction, for the 
conditions which nature has provided are 
permanent, and their advantages will be 
enduring. ‘The great valley that severs 
the Appalachian ridge will remain, and 
through it the waterway to the lakes can 
be maintained and made more efficient, 
while the casy grades it affords will make 
it the most favorable route for railway 
trains to the end of time. The grand 
channel of entrance to the harbor will 
unquestionably be maintained, with a 
capacity for the largest steamers in 
any number. Hell Gate will lose its 
terrors and become a peaceful pathway 
for traffic from the East, and the Harlem 
River will;be cut to the dimensions of a 
ship channel. it is only a question of time 
when the railways that now stop short on 
the west bank of the Hudson will pene- 
trate into the city through tunnels in its 
bed. It is beyond doubt that the northern 
boundary line of the city, which now stops 
at the Bronx River, will some time be car- 
ried across to the Sound at New-Rochelle, 
and that the eastern end of Long Isl- 
and will be annexed from the Bay 
of Fiushing to that of Jamaica. Then 
will the East River, branching through 
the Harlem to the Hudson and through 
Hell Gate to the Sound, lie like a gigantic 
Thames or Seine through the midst of the 
American metropolis, presenting a double 
water front unequaled on the face of the 
earth. Over it will doubtless be more 
lofty bridges, the wonder of the world 
and valves of aclose connection between 
the lobes of the great commercial heart 
of the American nation. Circulation will 
be facilitated by more and more rapid 
means of transit on the surface, in the air, 
under ground, over bridges, and through 
tunnels. Manhattan Island, with the water 
side of Brooklyn, will be a vast business 
centre and a region of dense populaticn, 
with grander residences on the parks and 
the heights, while a wide suburban area 
will furnish places for lordly villas and 
quiet homes beyond the din and bustle of 
traffic. To-day the metropolitan popula- 
tion, which includes Brooklyn and reaches 
out beyond the city borders in all direc- 
tions, is not less than 2,500,000. In a gen- 
eration it may be doubled, and the 
limit of its increase is beyond the 
vision of to-day. With increasing 
wealth from active business the city 
will attract wealth securely attained 
elsewhere and contain a larger leisure 
class. Institutions and public improve- 
ments must needs multiply, and libraries, 
museums, and art galleries will be sup- 
plied, commensurate with the growing 
wants of avast metropolis, which, with 
material development, is every year ad- 
vanecing in cultivation and taste. Al- 
ready it is taking the lead in literature and 
art, and it is not too much to claim that its 
commercial pre-eminence will ultimately 
stimulate and bring abou@a correspond- 
ing pre-eminence in all the arts and ac- 
quirements of the highest civilization. 

ee 
THE AMERICAN PIANO TRADE. 

Probably there is not another home in- 
dustry which has assumed such vast proportions 
in the same length of time as tbo manufacture 
of pianos. The American piano manufacturer 
of to-day whe makes it his business anc aim to 
produce a really good instrument need have 
no fear whateverin regard to the importation 
of foreign makes. Pianos manufactured in the 
United States, and by these are meant repre- 
sentative instruments, can easily hold their own 
against the very best produced in Europe. And 
more than this, the American trade in this di- 
rection has assumed such dimensions, and the 
pianos themselves such a high standing in the es- 
timation *of musical connoisgeurs, that it is 
speedily ousting from the field those of foreign 
makes, even in their own markets. The piano 
manufacturer who wishes to make a success of 
his business must not only be progressive in 
his ideas and enterprising in the manage- 
ment of his business, but must be constantly on 
the qui vive for improvements of every nature 
in the mechanical construction of the instru- 
ment which he seeks to perfect. Otherwise, he 
willsurely discover in a very short space of time 
that his competitors are rapidly distancing him 
in the race. 

No better illustration, perhaps, of the truth of 
the above stated facts could be found than in 
the accompanying cketch concerning the house 
of Steinway, the foremost and largest piano 
manufacturing firm in the world. Their story, 
briefly told as it is, is the history of the piano in 
this country, and a perusal of it cannot but be 
interesting and instructive to every lover of the 
queen of instruments. 


AMERICA THE FUTURE HOME OF 
MUSIC. 
OUR GROWING TASTE 
MUSIC—INFLUENCE 
PIANOFORTE. 
STEINWAY & SONS. 

The student of American history must 
have observed the powerful influence exerted 
upon every material interest which goes to make 
up that history by the representatives of Euro- 
pean patrician families who, from various 
causes, have been forced to make their homes 
in this country. The same high intellicence, 
trained habit of thought, and courage of race 
which won for them high positions and fame 
in the Old World have left their impress 
upon every phase of ournational development. 
This influence has been most strongly marked 
in the growth and development, without par- 
ailel in the world’s history, of music, that beau- 
tiful art wherein German taste and culture find 
their best axpression. The house of Steinway & 
Sons is so closely identified with America’s 
musical history that no review of that history 
would be complete without a narrative of 
its achievements. And the following sketch 
will be interesting to every readers, Henry 
E. Steinway, founder of the great piano man- 
ufacturing house of Steinway & Sons, was 
born Feb. 15, 1797, in Wolfshagen, in the duchy 
of Brunswick. Descended ;from a family whose 
membersjbad at various times held responsible 
positions in the duchy both in the magistracy 
and military, Mr. Steinway himself performed 
honorable service under the Duke of Bruns- 
wick during the wars with Napoleon. 
At the age of 21, declining the _  pro- 
motion which was offered him, he gave 
up a profession which held for him a brilliant 
promise and sought a more congenial one. Hav- 
ing first familiarized himself with the cabinet- 
making trade, he undertook the building of 
church organs. Soon afterward he married, 
and, a son being born Nov. 6, 1825, who early 
evinced great musical tafent, he determined to 
give him the advantages which had been denied 
himself. He therefore, in 1834, undertook the 
construction of a piano for the boy's 
use. This he was able to do. Being 
perfectly familiar with the construction 
of the old English and the new German pianos, 
he combined the merits of both and produced 
aninstrument which attracted great attention 
and possessed a larger and purer tone than other 
makers’, and in which he laid the foundation of 
the world-renowned Steinway piano of to-day. 
Encouraged by his success, he entered upon the 
manufacture of these instruments and, constant- 
ly improving his production, built up a thriving 
trade among the music-loving inhabitants of the 
Hartz Mountains, and in time foynd himself the 
owner of an extensive factory with ample capi- 
tal at hiscommand and with such a large busi- 
ness that he was unable to meet the demand for 
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his instruments, although he employed a num- 
ber of workmen to assist him in their manufact- 
ure. 

As early as 1839 he exhibited one grand, one 
three-stringed, and one two-stringed square 
piano at the State Fair of Brunswick, Germany, 
the jury of which, headed by the celebrated mu- 
sician and composer, Albert Methfessel, not 
only awarded him the first prize medal, but be- 
stowed the highest encomiums on the tone and 
workmanshir of his instruments. Owing to the 
unfavorable duties arising from the Customs 
Union, into which the Duchy entered in 1845, 
the business was with one blow brought al- 
most to a standstill, and Mr. Steinway con- 
ceived the idea of removing to America, 
and in 1849 sent his second son, Charles, 
to that country on a tour of inspection. The re- 
port from him being favorable, Mr. Steinway 
and his family removed to America in May, 1850, 
leaving tbe oldest son, Mr. Theodore Steinway, 
his successor to the European factory. The 
father and three sons, Charles, Henry, and Will- 
iam, who had already under their father’s in- 
struction become skillful piano makers, set 
themselves to work to learn the babits and cus- 
toms of the people and to perfect themselves in 
the American way of making pianos before be- 
ginning work on their own account, and there- 
fore entered different New-York factories, 
where they remained for nearly three years. 

In March, 1853, they embarked in business for 
themselves, and, employing the capital brought 
from Germany, founded the house of Stein- 
way & Sons. Commencing in a modest way ina 
rear building in Varick-street, and manufactur- 
ing at first one square piano a week, the new 
firm soon attracted widespread attention among 
musicians, andso rapidly did their business in- 
crease that they soon found it necessary to re- 
move to more commodious quarters, in Walker- 
street, near Broadway. The firm scored their 
maiden success when they were awarded the 
first premium at the Metropolitan Fair, held in 
Washington, D. C., in March, 1854, for both two 
and three stringed square pianos, and inthe Fall 
of the same year the Steinway pianos carried 
off the tirst prize, a gold medal, at the American 
Institute Fair, held at the Crystal Palace in 
New-York. Exhibiting at the latter place in 
the following yeara square piano constructed 
on a new overstrung system, they were unani- 
mously awarded the first prize, a gold medal, 
in competition with nearly all the principal 
piano manufacturers ot the country, since 
which time the history of their exhibits at all 
the great fairs of the world bas been but one 
long and unbroken series of triumphs. Among 
the brilliant successes which have emphasized 
the triumphant career of this house, the most 
marked are the first prize, won at the Exposition 
of London in 1862; the first Gold Medal at the Ex- 
position of Paris in 1867; the Tribute of the Jury 
at the Vienna Exposition in 1873, the Highest 
Award for the “‘ highest degree of excellence” at 
the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in 1876; 
the Highest Award at the exposition held in Syd- 
ney. Australia, in 1879; their latest triumph, the 
Highest Award and Gold Medal at the Interna- 
tional Inventions Exhibition, London, 1885, ‘*for 
general excellence in grand and uprirht pianos, 
and for several useful and meritorious inven- 
tions,” and the Grand Gold Medal awarded by 
that distinguished body, the Society of Arts, 
London, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales being 
‘President, 


In 1858 the firm purchased nearly the entire 
block bounded by Fourth and Lexington ave- 
nues and Fifty-second and Fifty-third streets, 
on which a model factory was erected and oc- 
cupied in April, 1860. Within the short space of 
three years it was found necessary to add to 
this and the addition brought the building to 
its present colossal proportions,occupying 20 city 
lots. with a street frontage of 800 feet. It would 
require a volume to describe even in a general 
way the vast variety of modern and improved 
machinery and appliances used in this and the 
Astoria factory, and to elucidate their various 
objects, suffice it to say, they actually replace the 
hand labor of atleast 900 Workmen. Later, to 
afford superior facilities for the display of their 
instruments and the transaction of their im- 
mense business, they 1n 1863 erected their present 
magnificent marble palace on East Fourteenth- 
street, between Union-square and the Academy 
of Music. 


While the rapid growth of the business of the 
firm continued unabated, great private mis- 
fortune fell upon them, the second son Charles, 
and the third son, Henry, dying in quick succes- 
sion in March 1865. Theodore thereupon gave 
up the business in Brunswick, Germany, and 
became a member of the New-York firm. 

To meet the demands of the art interests of the 
American metropolis, the firm in 1866 built in the 
rear of their Fourteenth-street edifice a spacious 
temple of music and art known as Steinway 
Hall, one of the grandest and most commodious 
concert halls in the world, with convenient seat- 
ing capacity for 2,400 persons. It wasiplanned and 
erected by the members of the firm without the 
aid of a professional architect, and its acoustics 
were 80 nicely calculated they have been pro- 
nounced alike admirable and unsurpassed by 
the many world-famed artists, lecturers, and 
speakers who have personally tested them. 

Having in 1859 invented and patented their 
new overstrung construction in grand pianos, 
which immediately became the _ standard 
throughout the civilized world, and known as 
the ‘“‘American Steinway System,” they now 
gave much attention to the manufacture 
of upright pianos, culminating in an en- 
tirely new construction, secured by United 
States letters patent, dated June 5, 1866. 
The noble, sonorous, and singing tones of these 
instruments and their capacity for standing in 
tune, like the grand and square pianos, at once 
rendered them very popular, and from this date 
may be reckoned the growing taste in America 
for upright pianos, astyleof instrument which 
to-day has surplanted the square piano to such 
an extent that the latter seems doomed shortly 
to become asextinct in America as it has been 
in Europe for a quarter of a century past, and 
the fact that Messrs. Steinway & Sons solid dur- 
ing one week in November last, from their New- 
York warerooms alone, 94 pianos, of which 29 
were grands. 59 uprights, and 6 squares, as 
against the corresponding week in 1865, in which 
they sold and delivered 59 pianos, of these 7 be- 
ing grand, l upright, and 51 square, sufficiently 
demonstrates the decadence of the latter instru- 
ment. The superiority of the American upright 
pianos as shown at the great Exposition in Paris 
in 1867, where the world's greatest composers 
and artists, such as Hector Berlioz. Rossini, and 
others pronounced those instruments unequaled, 
at once caused the importation of European 
pianos into the United States to cease almost 


entirely, the exportation to Europe of first-class 
American pianos to begin and constantly in- 
crease, notwithstanding their relatively higher 
cost, and the Steinway system of piano making 
to become the standard one for Europe thence- 
forth. 


The Royal Academy of Fine Arta, Berlin, 
Prussia, elected Theodore and William Steinway 
academical members; the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts, Stockholm, Sweden, bestowed aca- 
demical honors upon Theodore, and the King of 
Sweden awarded Steinway & Sons the Grand 
Honorary Medal which Prince (now King) Oscar 
of Sweden accompanied by an autograph letter, 
all of which the Swedish Minister to the United 
States duly delivered to them, while the Société 
des Beaux-Arts, Paris, bestowed upon the firm a 
Grand Testimonial Medal and honorary mem- 
bership. 

The leaders of the musical world abroad hav- 
ing evinced their unqualified approval of these 
noble instruments, the demand assumed such 
large proportions that Steinway & Sons werein 
1877 cormpelled to open their own house in Low- 
er Seymour-street, London, (Steinway Hall, one 
of the most fashionable concert halls in that 
city.) to accommodate their large trade for 
Great Britain, and in 1880 a branch finishing 
establishment at Hamburg, Germany, to supply 
Continental Europe. The Steinway piano 
numbers among its enthusiastic admirers and 
supporters the greatest composers and musi- 
cians of the world, such as_ the late 
Richard Wagner, Anton Rubinstein, Charles 
Gounod, Franz Liszt, Adelina Patti, Materna, 
Etelka Gerster, and many others, from whom 


the firm have received the most flattering testi-' 


monials, while among their royal and illustrious 
patrons may be noted the Queen of England, 
the Emperor and Empross of Russia,the Queen of 
Spain, the Sultan of Turkey, Baroness de Roth- 
schild, of Paris; the Messrs. Lionel and James de 
Rothschild, of London, and Beron Nathaniel do 
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Rothschild, of Vienna, the last named having in 


in May, 1882, purchased a Steinway concert 
grand, the fifty thousandth piano manufactured 
by Steinway & Sons, (said to be the finest pro- 
duction in the shape of a grand piano ever 
achieved by them up to that time,) for his 
music salon. 

In February, 1871, Mr. Henry E. Steinway, 
who had for some years previously retired from 
the active duties of the firm, died at the age of 
74 years, leaving the management of the business 
in the hands of Messrs. William and Theodore 
Steinway. The firm asat presented constituted 
owes its great strength in every department to 
the fact that each member devotes himself to 
those duties for which he is peculiarly qualified 
by experience and natural talent. Mr. Theo- 
dore, as the scientific director of the factories, 
devotes to them his whole inventive genius and 
energy, while his brother William, although a 
skilled pianomaker expert in all the details 
of the trade, conducts the mercantile and 
financial affairs of the firm, and in achieving 
the great and brilliant success which this re- 
markable house has attained, that of being by 
far the largest and most important concern of 
its kind in existence, he has borne his full share. 
Under the management of these two brothers 
the house has ‘perfected many valuable inven- 
tions and improvements in the art of building 
pianos, and in America as well as in Europe the 
direct influence of these inventions upon the 
character and value of the piano has been most 
marked, as is shown by the fact that nearly all 
American and European makers have been more 
or less imitators of the Steinway system of con- 
struction. In 1872 the facilities of the concern 
were largely increased by the establishment of 
model works for open-air and kiln drying of 
lumber for the instruments and also by the 
erection of piano case, action, and key mak- 
ing metal works and their own foundry at 
“Steinway,” Astoria, Long Island, opposite the 
city of New-York. In developing their business 
they bavo not neglected the interests of their 
employes, which have been the special care of 
Mr. William Steinway, under whose supervision 
they have erected model houses, built with 
every attention to convenience, comfort, and 
hygiene; have founaed a church and public 
school, where a free tuition in the German lan- 
guage and music is maintained at the expense of 
the firm, and also the ordinary English course of 
instruction is given the children of employes. 
They also maintaina mammoth free bath and 
fine park handsomely ornamented with fount- 
ains, &c., for their use. 

The appreciation of his generous and intelli- 
gent efforts in their behalf was amply demon- 
strated in the enthusiastic reception accorded 
Mr. William Steinway on his recent return from 
Europe by his grateful operatives. 

The wise foresight which dictated the policy 
of training the scions of the house in all the in- 
tricacies and requirements of their profession, 
that they might one day, their latent talent and 
native gifts fully developed under the tutelage 
of their elders, assume its guidance and per- 
petuate its glories, has introduced into the firm 
of Steinway & Sons the five young grandsons of 
the late Henry E. Steinway, all skilled piano- 
makers, now ranging from 21 to 30 years of age, 
who are at present aiding their uncles in main- 
taining the firm's high position. 

While Mr. Theodore Steinway’s taste runs to- 
ward the collection of old and valuable musical 
instruments and paintings, of which he has one 
of the finest collections in the world, Mr. William 
preserves in a remarkable degree the European 
theory of finding time for the amenities of life, 
and, being fond of music and art in all its de- 
partments, isa liberal patron of deserving art- 
ists. Notwithstanding the heavy and harassing 
cares entailed upon him by the conduct of so 
vast a business, he has never neglected his duty 
as a citizen, and though never engaged actively 
in politics he has always intelligently supported 
the best meusures and men, and, as a member of 
the famous Committee of Seventy, assisted in 
effecting the swegping reform in the govern- 
ment of the city Of New-York in 1871. 

Tothefostering care of this house American 
musical art is largely indebted for the introduc- 
tion and maintenance of the many distinguished 
artists whohave won for us by their residence 
among us and their teachings our honorable 
position in the musical world and our rapidly 
growing taste for good music as a nation. 

The foregoing sketch affords a striking ex- 
ample of the large and far-reaching results 
which can be wrought from smal! beginnings 
by one family which combines in itself intelli- 
gence and trained mechanical skill with busi- 
ness enterprise, forecast, and sterling integrity. 

Commencing in the humblest way in a small 
German principality, this family, by its unaided 
genius, native skill, and boldness of conception, 
built up a business of promising dimensions 


only to find its progress arrested by the sudden, 
hemming in of the duchy and its being shut off 
from the rest of the world by prohibitive duties. 
Undaunted by this adverse blow, it crossed the 
seas to a land where the art to whick they had 
devoted their fortunes was in an almost chrvsa- 
lis state, and there, first with characteristic 
fgg «gig setting themselves to learn thorough- 
y the conditions by which they were sur- 
rounded and 


with which they would have 
to contend, 


they, for a_ time, descended 
from the _ position of the employer to 
that of the employed, and began anew 
the fabric of that immense business which to- 
day ranks among the first in the land. Uniting 
skill in workmanship, boldness in planning, 
business acumen in organization, and thorcugh- 
ness in detail, the little firm of Steinway of 50 
years ago has grown throuch father, sons, and 
grandsons into the great house which to-day 
ranks first in the musical world, and whose 
mammoth factories turn out 3,000 per annum 
of those instruments whose excellerce has 
earned for them the proud title of “the best 
piano in the world.” And in accomplishing this 
wonderful result they have not only established 
their own fortunes and gained a merited fame, 
but have solinked with their fortunes tne ma- 
terial prosperity of the city of their adoption as 
to be known as important factors in its present 
greatness, have given homes and sustenance to 
thousands of toilers, and stamped their impress 
indelibly on America’s musical history. ¥,* 


INTERIOR MURAL DECORATIONS. 
THE FIRM OF FR. BECK & CO. AND ITS 
PRODUCTIONS -— WALL PAPERS, LIN- 
CRUSTA-WALTON, &C 

In reviewing the few—very few—truly 
American industries which have helped this 
country to become what itis to-day and which 
have more than rivaled their European compet- 
itors, both in the artistic beauty of the goods 
produced and in the perfect “ working up” of 
the materials of which they are composed, no 
better or more self-evident instance could be 
cited than that of the wall paper industry of the 
United States. Factories for the production of 
these wall papers were established by various in- 
dividuals in the United States, and among those 
who so engaged themselves was Mr, Fr. Beck—in 
reality the pioneer in buildiug up the American 
wall paper manufacture in finer grades of goods. 
He commenced over 30 years ago, and, not con- 
tent with a prosperous business in this line, de- 
termined to raise the standard of wall papers of 


home production and manufacture and to make 
it the business of his life to perfect all the details 
so that America should not only be enabled to 
compete on a level with the imported article as 
regarded artistic beauty, but alsoin price. Asa 
means toward effecting thisend Mr. Beck became 
a liberal patron of all skilled art workers, and to 
this day there may be Szen in the various and ex- 
tensive departments of his manufactory painters, 
designers, decorative artists, sculptors, en- 
gravers—in fact, every field 1s fully and com- 
pletely represented. 

And right here it may beas well to remark 
that Mr. Beck, in his particular line, is aman in 
a thousand; his inventive genius is of the high- 
estorder, and his capabilities in this direction 
are unsurpassed. He is pre-eminently a practi- 
cal man, and nearly all the special machines now 
used in the manufacture of the wall papers of 
to-day owe their origin to the workings of his 
fertile brain. He it was who made the first ma- 
chine for printing in gold, and many other useful 
appliances in similar directions are the products 
of his own ideas. 

But to insure perfect manufacture of any kind 
the purest and best materials must be employed, 
and to this end the firm ot Fr. Beck & Co. has al- 
Ways engaged, permanently, a practical and 
skilled analytical chemist, who submits every 
package of material received to; close chemical 
scrutiny, so as to detect any adulterations which 
may exist. All colors, too, pass through the 
same processes, and if any are found to con- 
tain ihe = slightest trace of arsenic—even 
to the twenty-thousanuth partof a grain—-they 
xre instantly rejected. This house, therefore, 
stands alone among similar concerns in this 


country in being in a position not only to assert 
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that their wall papers are free from poison- 
ous substances, but also that they can 
give their guarantee that the results are based 
upon positive and reliable tests. After a period 
of 32 years’ practical hard work at the business 
Mr. Fr. Beck may still be found to-day person- 
ally superintending every department of his 
manufactory. Associated with him is Mr. 
Charles E. Runk, (who is the business and 
financial manager,) and to this gentleman's 
business energy and enterprise must be attrib- 


uted in no small degree the almost phenomenal 
success which has attended the efforts of the 
firm in meeting the requirements of the public 
taste. Few gentlemen have sofmany true 
friends in thetrade as he. Concerning the now 
fashionable and indispensablef{mural adornment 
for interior use called. Lincrusta-Walton it may 
be said that Messrs. Fr. Beck & Co., with their 
usual foresixht, at once saw its value and utility, 
and undertook to place it upon the market. 
Both enterprise and large capital was requisite 
to do this effectually. This was liberally sup- 
plied by the firm, and now, after only two years, 
its success is almost unparalleled, for its use has 
become universal. One finds it adorning the 
walls of our own and neighboring State Capitols, 
the mansions of the rich, and the more 
humble homes of those of moderate means—all 
alike find in Lincrusta-Walton everything that 
can be desired as a wall covering. Its mod- 
erate price, exquisite beauty, and sanitary 
excellence are now fully appreciated. ‘To those 
who would become acquainted with the superb 
decorations now at the command of those who 
desire the bighest styles of decorative art with- 
out wasteful expenditure a visit to Messrs. 


Fr. Beck & establishment at the 


6 Co.’s new 
corner of Fifth-avenue and Thirtieth-street 


will be an agreeable one in the extreme, besides 
being the means of imparting more instruction 
on interior decoration than the study of a whole 
library of books on the subject. ¥,* 


THE SEWING MACHINE OF THE 
FUTURE. 

A MECHANICAL WONDER—THE LATEST 
ACHIEVEMENT OF THE WHEELER & 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

To makea machine which would com- 
pletely take the place of the laborious, slow, and 
irregular work of sewing by hand was the 
dream of inventors for a hundred years before a 
successful sewing machine was made. 

It is true that quite a numberof appliances 
whose object was the joining of two edges of 
fabrics were made, some of them patented, a 
few possessing novel and ingenious devices, but 
not one of them practical, before Allen B. Wil- 
s0n’s invention made the sewing machine an ac- 
complished fact, and placed it alongside the 
steam engine and telegraph amcng the greatest 
inventions of the world. 

These earlier machines, one and all, lacked a 
vital element of success, namely, proper means 
tor feeding or moving the goods being sewed 
and regulating thefstitch Someof them, to be 
sure, had contrivances wonderfully clumsy and 
complicated which really ‘‘ fed” the work, but 
only where a straight seam was being sewed and 
admitted of no variation from that line; they 
could not sew acurved line, nor could the work 
be turned without stopping the machine and 
beginning anew. Such was the crude and im- 
practical condition that Mr. Wilson found the 
sewing machine in when he turned his attention 
in that direction. 

As early as the ycar 1849,in North Adams, 
Mass., he invented a machine which had a two- 
pointed shuttle making a complete stitch at its 
passage each way. 

This was the first machine embracing what is 
knownas the “ two-motion rough-surface feed,” 
which spaced the stitches by means of a sliding 
bar projecting through the plate of the machine 
from the under side, with sawlike teeth on 
which the material was placed and against 
which it was held by spring pressure from above. 
At each upward motion of the needle this tooth 
bar or feed moved forward the desired length of 
stitch, carrying the cloth with it, and then slid 
back while the needle was in the goods. 

This, then, was the simple device that secured 
to us all the inestimable benefits arising froma 
practical machine for sewing,as by it every 
kind and variety of work onthe machine was 
made possible; any fabric, however coarse or 
fine, could be sewed in any shape or turned in 
any direction, while without it practically no 
improvement on hand sewing had been made. 
The truth of this was proved almost immedi- 
ately upon the appearance of the new machine 
by every manufacturer of other sewing ma- 
chines entering into arrangements witb Mr. 
Wilson to secure the right to use the new feed 
device. 

During the early part of 1851 Warren Wheeler 
and Woodruff undertook the manufacture of 
these sewing machines in Watertowr, Conn., 
employing Mr. Wilson to superintend their 
manufacture and;to improve the machine as 
far as might be. 

So it was that in March fof this year he com- 
menced the construction of a machine in which 
arotary hook for interlocking the threads was 
substituted for the weaver’s shuttle, which, up 
to this time, had been used tn all double-thread 
machines. 

There can be no doubt that this invention in- 
volves the true and perfect mechanical princi- 
ple to be applied to sewing machines. Its rotary 
motion easily and rapidly accomplishes the 
work with the least possible jar or friction, one 
revolution of the ‘** hook” making the complete 
stitch, while with the shuttle is involveda for- 
ward motion, a stop,a backward motion, and 
another stop, securing the same result, but with 
heavy shock and wear and tear to the machine. 

On Aug. 12, 1851, Mr. Wilson secured his first 
patent for ‘‘rotary hook,” but, not yet content 
with wndt he had accomplished, he continued 
experimenting upon the machine, and in the 
Fall of that year mage another most valuable 
improvement in the “rotary hook” and “ feed’’ 
motion, which was patented by him June 15, 
1852. By this patent he secured what is known 
as the “‘four-motion”’ feed device, which was 
simply the perfecting of his original invention. 
This improvement was at once adopted by all 
other machines, and remains unimproved and 
unchanged to this day. 

Thus having perfected the sewing machine, 
steps were taken for the production of them on 
a larger scale, to accomplish which and to suc- 
cessfully place them on the marketja private 
copartnership was formed entitled Wheeler, Wil- 
son & Co. 

At that time machines were more largely sold 
forananufacturing purposes than for,use in the 
househoid. Those engagedinthe manufacture 
of shirts, collars, cuffs and undergarments were 
quick to realize the value of this machine to 
them, and hence were large purchasers; and it is 
an interestesting fact that notwithstanding the 
many changes in sewing machines and the intro- 
duction of countless new ones the Wheeler*& 
Wilson remains to-day, as it has always been, the 
unrivaled favorite for this class of work, 


Having developed the immense value of the 
machine in manufacturing, this company turned 
its attention to introducing it into general 
family use, and none exerted themselves as 
much or accomplished as much as.they did in 
placing the sewing machine witnin reach of all. 
Of course, the wealthier and better educated 
classes were quicker to see the merit and value 
of the new invention, and at first it found its 
way only into the houses of such; but its fame 
soon spread to every class. 

The poor sewing girls of New-York City and 
roundabout who were sent by manufacturers to 
be taught the use of the machine found that by 
its use they could make good wages instead of 
the pittance they had received from hand work. 
These were soon able to buy machines for them- 
selves, being encouraged soto do by this com- 
pany, who made them liberal terms, and, indeed, 
introduced the installment system. which has 
since proved such a blessing to the poor. In this 
way, and by kindred means, they succeeded in 
Placing their machines everywhere among all 
classes, and were really the pioneers in this work, 

During all these years they have kept constant- 
ly employed the most skilled and experienced 
mechanical experts, whose sole study was to 
improve and perfect the machine by adapting 
it to al] species of work. 

In 1872 the company puton the market a mae 
chine known as the “ No. 6,". which was adapted 
to the sewing of all kinds of leather. This be- 
came at once the standard machine of the kind, 
and was used very generally by houses manu- 
facturing boots and shoes and leather goods gen- 
erally. 

Nor was their machine for household use 
neglected. On the contrary, it was improved in 
every way possible, and this, the No. 8, known 
as tbe Whiceler & Wilson “ Family” machine, is 
to-day the most popular and best of its kind. 
The construction of this is simple yet durable, 


and contains the most modern improvements. 





It is light running and noiseless, can be used 
successfully in sewing any kind of material, and 
has a very high rate of speed. Besides all this it 
is handsomely designed and finished, making it 
an elegant ornament, as well as an indisputable 
household convenience. 

Improvements continued in all classes of 
machines made by this company, until in 1880 
they produced thelr ‘No. 10,” intended for 
heavy manufacturing work. This, with perfect 
action and a speed of from 1,200 to 1,500 stitches 
a minute, became at oncefvery popular, and is 
found in use in nearly all the factories in the 
country making shoes, corsets, or rubber gar- 
ments. 

Not yet content, the experts of the company 
have devised a machine which is even an im- 
provement on the ‘* No. 10,” and which is be- 
yond all question the very acme of perfection. 
It involves a new form of “rotary hook” or 
looptaker, which is the simplest, the most rapid 
and perfect device for interlocking the two 
threads ever conceived, The patent for this will 
issue in a day or so. 

Only a few hundred of these machines have 
been made and are in practical work: in various 
lines of manufacture, but they accomplish the 
work in so superior a manner and with such 
great rapidity that large orders are being con- 
tinually received for them even now. This 
machine is known as the * D. 10,” and is adapted 
to any class of work from the finest stitching 
with the use of No. 300spool cotton upto the 
very heaviest woven fabric with the coarsest 
linen *hread, and also from the finest and most 
delicate kid up to the heaviest leather used in 
the manufacture of boots, shoes, or harness. 

It does the work in the most satisfactory and 
perfect manner, and with most marvelous 
speed, the writer having seen it maintain a speed 
of 2,000 stitches per minute in heavy woven 
goods, and that, too, with no unusual heating 
of the bearings or jarring of the machine, so 
perfect is it in every detail of construction. He 
has seen it work also in fine linen, corset goods, 
and leather with the most splendid results as to 
the character of the stitch and the speed main- 
tainea. This is undoubtedly the sewing ma- 
chine of the future, and must, beyond question, 
supersede all others. 

The buttonhole machino made by this com- 
pany isthe most ingenious and thoroughly suc- 
cessful mechanism for the purpose ever made. 
It makes an absolutely perfect buttonhole of 
any size from one-eighth of an inch to one inch 
in length,1s automatic, the machine stopping 
when each buttonhole is made, and has also an 
automatic cutter, which acts perfectly and ac- 
curately in making the holes. This cutter is 
not used by apy other machine, 

The best makes of buttonhole machines here- 
tofore made have never exceeded 600 to 800 
stitches a minute, while this one easily makes 
1,200 a minute. Ali the appliances for accom- 
Dlishing this work are simply and strongly 
made, are automatic, and the machineis not 
hard toran nor does it require any particular 
skill, while the work itself is perfectly and beau- 
tifully done. 

The writer of this article not long since visited 
the works of the company at Bridgeport, Conn., 
and was surprised and delighted with the won- 
derful array of ingenious devices for accom- 
plishing rapid and exact work. A whole army 
of skilled and carefully trained artisans are em- 
ployed, among whom are to be found some of 
the most skillful mechanics in this Jor any other 
country. 

The machinery is undoubtedly the most per- 
fect and economical of its kind, embodying as it 
does every possibility in the way of labor saving, 
and duplicating each part of the machine with 
the nicest exactness, thus making 1t interchange- 
able, so that a screw or plate made now will take 
the place of one made 20 years ago. Not only 
are the experts employed by the company en- 
gaged in improving the sewing machine itself, 
but also the machines tbat makeit. This has 
been the case for years, and the plant is complete 
in every respect, including the woodas well as 
metal working. 

In this latter department nothing could be 
more interesting than the needle making. In- 
deed, here are to be seen the most perfect 
adaptation of machinery to delicate and com- 
plicated work possible, everything being done 
by automatic mechanism, seemingly intricate 
and clumsy, but in reality endowed with almost 
human sensitiveness, and able to do the work 
not only far more rapid!y than it could be done 
by hand, but more exact and periect. 

By these machines the whole process, from the 
roll of steel wire up to the finished needle, is ac- 
complished ata great saving of time and vast 
improvement in quality. There are two ma- 
chines in this department, the invention of Mr. 
P. M. Beers, whois in charge of the needle 
manufactory, which are found nowhere else, 
and which struck the reporter as being marvels 
of skill andingenuity. One of these groves the 
needles and the other grinds a flat point on such 
as require that ,shape, both machines working 
automatically. 

In order to give some idea of the completeness 
of these, it may be said of the latter that, not- 
withstanding the needles are}iplaced in a small 
hopper indiscriminately, the feed takes hold of 
them and feeds them to the machine always 
with the eye of the needle turned up. Can the 
reader imagine how simply this is done? 

But nothing like a detailed account of these 
msrvels can be given here. Sufficeitto say that, 
to the uninitiated, these machines, continually 
moving and never tiring, turning out millions 
of needles with perfect exactness and with scarce- 
ly any waste, appear to be the work of more 
than mortal hands, and one naturally asks where 
will these wonders cease ? 

There is more attention given to the wood- 
work of the Wheeler & Wilson machine than 
that of any other, the company employing ex- 
perts whose sole business is to sccure the very 
best quality and handsomest woods possible 
for use inthe factory, and these woods come 
from every section of the country, and alsofrom 
abroad. 

They have the most perfect appliances and 
complete and extensive facilities in this country 
for the manufacture of all kinds of woodwork 
used in the machine and a large force of tne 
most experienced handsin this branch. During 
his visit the writer was sbown specimens of the 
standard machine as well as of the more ela- 
borate cabinet and other special shapes, and he 
considers them, for artistic design and style as 
well as for perfect construction and finish, the 
most beautiful and durable made. 

Indeed, in every machine of this make is ap- 
parent not only the skilled labor expended upon 
it, but also the superiority of materials used. 
Each part is examined before being put to- 
gether, and the entire sewing machine is tested 
in every conceivable way before it leaves the 
factory. so that when it goes upon the market it 
is absolutely perfect, 

The business of this company is under the im- 
mediate supervision of Mr. Wheeler, the Presi- 
dent, who has held the position for thirty-odd 
years. The other officers are Mr. William H. 
Berry, who has held the office of Secretary and 
Treasurer ever since the organization of the 
present company, in October, 1853, and Mr. Isaac 
Holden, General Superintendent of Agencies. 
The headquarters of the company are at Bridge- 
port, Conn., and the business is conducted 
through general agencies in all large cities of 
the United States, and indeed of the world, with 
sub-agencies in all smaller towns. 

The New-York City agency is located in the 
handsome and spacious building, No. 44 Union- 
square, where a most interesting display of the 
products of the company can at ail times be 
seen. Shy +e 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


There is no line of art more liberally 
patronized by people of refinement and culture 
than that of interior decorations, and the rich- 
ness and elegance of some New-York residences 
in this respect indicate the most discriminating 
taste in our wealthy claascs. 

Among those wbo exercise a guiding and di- 
recting influence in all matters requiring tech- 
nical Knowledge of design and effect none have 
achieved more deserved success and distinction 
than Messrs. Mathesius Brothers & Co. This 
house has been engaged in this business some 35 
years and is located at No. 254 Fifth- 
avenue. The building now occupied will 
be remodeled in the Moorish style of 
architecture, at once unique and beautiful. 
Chambers will be fitted up in different styles, 
the furniture, fixtures, draperies,and uphole 
stery of each being in artistic keeping, and 
these will serve as “models” by which patrons 
may see nut only the articles in detail, but also 
the general effect. ‘This idea isa novel one, and 
marks @ newera in the trade with which the 
firm has been so long and honorably connected. 

om») 





PAINTS, 


i 
VARNISHES, AND AR. 

MATERIAL, 

THE NEW AND OLD STYLE OB 
PAINTING AND DECORATING. 
WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT OF ART IN 
AMERICA. 

Time was, and not so long ago either, 
when our suburban villages were a nightmare of 
white and green and the interiors a dead waste 
of white. A change, however, has come over 
the spirit of the scene, and the improvement in 
the beauty and tastefulness of the decorations 
of modern buildings and residences has more 
than kept pace with the progress made in archi- 
tecture. The harmonious combination of both 
these arts—each subordinate to the other, if 
such a thing can be—has not only led to higher 
forms of artistic beauty but has also tended to 
elevate and refine the taste of the masses of the 
people in such matters, The union of the two 
has made the suburban home not only a struct- 
ure of comfort and convenience, but one also of 
true beauty. 

Among the many manufacturing houses of 
this country none has done more to bring about 
this radical change than that of F. W. Devoe & 
Co., one of the oldest houses engaged in the 
manufacture of paints, varnishes, &c., on this 
continent, and the business of which dates back 
through a succession of firms as far as 1776. The 
present firm, however, was organized by Mr. F. 
W. Devoe in 1864, who continued the manufeact- 
ure of paints on the very spot where their pres 
ent immense factory is situated. 

No really earnest and systematic efforts hava 
been made until within a comparatively few 
years by American manufacturors to extend the 
trade in paints, varnishes, artists’ colors and ma-« 
terials, but itis due to Devoe & Co. more, per- 
haps, than to any other concern that such vast 
strides have been made in mechanical inven. 
tions and scientific discoveries as applied to this 
important industrial field. 

American dealersin paints discovered long aga 
that cheap goods were dear at any price, and 
that amarket could not be found for them in this 
country any longer. For many years the very 
best efforts of this firm have been devoted tothe 
production of asuperior order of coloring ma- 
terials which should not only possess the high- 
est protective and preservative properties when 
applied to any surface, but which should 
enlarge the scope and widened the application of 
the primary pigmeuts, and have placed upon the 
market many and varied combinations of es- 


tablished practical utility as well as of exquisite 
beauty. Practica: teachings on sucha subject, 
even where available to the fullest extent, de 
not suffice where tiie best results are sought; 
theory, on the other hand, cannot be exclusively 
relied upon. 

The painter must be something more than 
amere manipulator of colors. while the artist 
must go outside of his school to tind a means of 
utilizing his knowledge of the science of chro- 
matics. Practice, however, is essential to the 
profitable employment cof theory, and the 
two combined constitute the basis of all success 
in the correct employment and grouping or ar- 
rangement of colors and the production of the 
most agreeable and harmonious decorative 
effects. In all such matters the painter ought 
to be governed by the varying surroundings, by 
architectural considerations, by modern tastes, 
as Well as by a thorough appreciation of the 
protective and preservative properties of 
paints. Theincreasing demand for dark mod- 
ern shades, in which the old whites and zines 
could not be used as a paint body, as well as tie 
positive conviction that the time had come 
when realiy excellent ready-mixed paints ought 
to secure recognition, turned the attention of 
Messrs. F. W. Devoe & Co. to the production of 
a superior line of bouse paints ready for use. 
There are many reasons why colors supplied 
ready mixed by such @ firm snouid be superior 
to any produced by hand. A painter buying hig 
materials in small quantities. no matter how 
honest his intentions may be, labors under 
many obvious disadvantages. He cannot, like 
Devoe & Co., always command the same shade 
of color. With them, however, it is different, 
and aman who paints his house a certain color 
to-day has the assurance that he can have pre- 
cisely the same shade 20 years hence. 

But while it is all very wel! to consider the 
value of paints from a decorative standpoint, 
the practical utility of the painters’ art—which 
demands that these paints should possess a cer- 
tain durability and protective power—should 
not be lost sight of. In order to be able to select 
a paint as to quality, and to form some approx- 
imate idea of its value and purity, a knowledge 
ot the nature of a good paint and of the work it 
is intended‘to perform is necessary. 

Paints are applieu to the exterior of buildings, 
apart from a desire for the production of an or- 
namental effect, on account of their waterproof- 
ing qualities. If of good quality, they form a 
coating on the surface of the wood or other 
surface which moisture cannot penetrate; and 
which possess sufficient toughness to enable it 
to resist ordinary abrasion or friction. ‘These 
qualities no paint can possess’ untess the 
liquid ingredients are in proper: chemical com- 
bination with the solid elements. 

Inagood paint one must have substances which 
form a perfect combination, and which cannot, 
even when app ied as a coating to any surface, be 
separated or divided; and the ingredients must, 
at tne same time, aidin hardening the oil. De- 
voe & Co. introduced many valuable improve- 
ments in the preparation of the oil, with a view 
of increasing its hardening and elastic proper- 
ties; they perfected the processes for manufact- 
uring the different dry colors, and succeeded in 
producing new combinations of pigments, 
whereby a “ body’ was secured free from the 
objections to which the lead, zinc, and crudely 
handled oil were open. And experience and 
practical use fora number of years has shown 
that their productions possess al! the advantages 
required ina perfect paint, in economy, cover- 
ng properties, facility of application and dura- 

ility. 

With paints ready mixed, innumerable sampieg 
of which may be seen at the firm’s salesrooms, 
which are situated at the corner of fulton and 
William streets, all doubt or uncertainty as to 
the effect certain colors will have when placed 
in proximity to one another is removed, this be- 
ing shown by a large and handsome volume re- 
cently published and offered forsale by Devoe 
& Co., which contains beautiful colored piates 
illustrating every phase of exterior decoration. 
Two indviduals whose residences adjoin each 
other can thus select and combine the colors on 
their respective premises sg a3 to produce the 
best results without running any risk of com- 
mitting some glaring outrage on the eye. 

One notable teature in connection with the 
extensive business of Messrs. F. W. Devoe & 
Co. is their dealings with large railroad cor- 
porations. Each company, as is perbaps known, 
adopts some distinctive color which is used 
for all time in the painting of their 
rolling stock, &c. ‘There is aiways consid- 
erabie competition among large paint manu- 
facturing houses to secure the patronage of the 
raiiroads, and a very striking evidence of the 
excellence of this ftirm’s productions is to be 
found in the fact that they have retained a 
large proportion of this trade fora number of 

ears. 

This firm has also devoted the same care to the 
manufacture of varnishes as to paints, and they 
are among the most extensive producers in this 
line in the world. Their varnishes are highly 
esteemed for their purity and general excel- 
lence, being preferred to ail others by the lead- 
ing railways of the coupiry, such asthe Penn- 
sylvania, New-York Central, Erie, Philadelphia 
and Reading, Yew-York Eievated and Brooklyn 
Elevated, who are, one and all, guided in their 
selection of paintsand varnishes by severe prac- 
tical tests. Devoe & Co. also muke the fine var- 
nishes used by coach and carriage builders and 
painters, furniture manufacturers, &c. 

The modern and genera! use of hard and 
stained woods for tinishing the interior of buiid- 
ines hascreateda large demand for varnishes 
adapted to this u-e,such as bard oil tinish, 
wood coating, spa composition, &c., of which 
this house is a large producer, and thelr product 
is a favorite with leading architects and builders, 

Another prominent feature in connection with 
the business of this house is that they manufact« 
ure everytuing sold by them, with the exce.tion 
ot a few articies which are not mudein thig 
country; these they import. In artists’ mate- 
rials their manutacturing and export trade is 
very large, their tube paints being most favor 
ably known and preterred by nearly all our best 
known artists, a remarkable fuct when we res 
member that only a tew years aso ali tube paint 
used in America was of foreign make, while last 
year this house manufactured more tube paint 
than the entire importation of foreign makes, 
They also manufacture brushes of every dee 
scription, from the finest artist’s camel’s hait 
“pencil” to the best grade of comparatively 
coarse painters’ tools. None but the yery best 
materials are allowed to enter into the construc 
tion of these brushes, while every operation is 
conducted with the utmost skill and care. Sure 
veyors’, architects’, and engineers’ scientific ine 
struments are aiso manufactured by this fir 
together with art goods of every description fo 
decoration, Xe. 

A large and rapidly increasing export trade i 
dons by F. W. Devoe & Co., and they are findin 
a steadily widening outlet for their variou 
productions in Mexico, the West Indies, Centr: 
and South America, and Australia. Mr. F. W, 
Devoe, the senior member of the firm, bas bee 
for many years identified with the trade in thig 
line, and has in the course of a busy careet 
found time to attend ;to many important duties 
as a citizen. 

He takes special interest in educational mats 
ters, and is at present one of the most activ 
members of the Board of Education. The pain 
manutacturing department is under the charg 
ot Mr. James F. Drummond,a gentlemen wh 
is recognized by the trade generally as one o 
the best informed men in it, His theory an 
practice hus been that of the firm—to make thé 
best quality of goods at as low prices as possi 
ble, but never to lower quality to meet com 
petition, and to this very idea the great s 
of the firm is in a large measure due. 

Mr. J. Seaver Page, the remaining membet 
of; the firm. is the general business manager 
and also exercises special personal supervisios 
over the varnish department. He is widely 
and favorably known in business circles general 
ly, and socially is one of the most popu mel 
inourcommunity. In conelusion, it may be a 
well to say that no house is worthy of mon 
honorable mention, 


Its claims are fully 
nized in the community, and New-York tna] 











well be congratulated on the possession of such 
—— business. men -as the. members of this: 
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a 
VRE MANUFACTURE OF LINEN 
THREAD. 

HOW FLAX IS GROWN. 
BARBOUR BROS. & CO.—A CENTURY OF 
THREAD MAKING. 

fhe industrial history of our country 
shows as clearly as the political the influence of 
the mother ccuntry, and but a superficial read- 
ing will demonstrate that much of our mercan- 
tile and menufacturing prestige is due to the 
efforts of old established but enterprising con- 
cerns, Which, having faith in the New World, 
crossed the ocean, and by the same methods 
that won success at home built up a vast and 

juorative, business hera. Indeed our progress 
could not have been as rapid or permanent as 
it is without this influence, 
own people had always sufficient enterprise they 
yet lacked the practical knowledge and skill to 
engage in such manufactures as require technic- 
al knowledge and the experience of years to 
operate successfully, and which have been sup- 
plied largely by Great Britain. No review of 
our industries would be complete unless it dealt 
with this class, and no house could be more thor- 
oughly representative than that of the Barbour 
Brothers Company, New-York, which, with the 
Barbour Fiax Spinning Company, Paterson, N. 
J.,and the parent concern, Wiliiam Barbour & 
Sons, Limited, Lisburn, Ireland, have been en- 
gaged for a hundred years in the 
manufacture of linen threads every 
description, and to-day are the recognized 
head of this trade throughout the world, 
John Barbour, the founder of this house, was 
born in Paisley, Scotland, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and there became fa- 
miliar with the manufacture of linen thread. 
Afterward in 1784 he removed to Ireland, and lo- 
pated at Plantation, near Lisburn, where he 
established large flax mills, being the first to in- 
troduce into the North of Ireland this industry, 
which has since grown to be one of the most 
important in that country. The original works, 
though at the time considered extensive and 
complete, were insignificant compared with 
those of the present day, while the processes 
were crude in the extreme, but little machinery 
was used, everything being done by manual la- 
bor or horse power, notwithstanding which 
their production soon became well and 
favorably known, and the business rapidly and 
steadily increased. Associated with Mr. Barbour 
in these early days was Mr. John Duncan, and 
the tirm continued until the death of the latter, 
in 1815. Afterward, about 1820, Mr. Barbour 
died, and was succeeded by his two sons, John 
and William, but this partnership continued 
but afew years, the latter withdrawing andthe 
former continuing the pusiness at the old site 
until his death, whijch occurred but a short time 
afterward. Mr. William Barbour acquired some 
75 acresof land on the River Legan, together 
with the water power, and erected thereon fao- 
tories, which are to-day the largest of the kind in 
Great Britain. This gentleman, the founder of 
the present house, possessed’ unusual business 
capacity, to him largely the position of the con- 
cern being due, and as a mark, both of his judg- 
ment and the position he had won in society, he 
was.made, some 20 years previous to his death, 
Commissioner of the Peace, in which capacity 
he served with satisfaction to the public and 
honor to himself, 

At various times he associated with himself 
his five sons, John D., (since a member of Parlia- 
ment,) Robert, Samuel, Thomas, and Frank, 
who, reared in the business and perfectly famil- 
iar with it in every detail, were well able to as- 
sume, and afterward did assume, the active 
management of the firmof William Barbour & 
Sons, and by their sagacity and enterprise 
largely extended the reputation and business of 
the concern. One of the sons, Mr. Thomas Bar- 
bour, came to America in 1849, and in order to 
familiarize himself with the trade of this 
country secured a position with A. T. Stewart 
& Co., where his ability was soon recognized 
and he was placed in charge of the 
entire wholesale linen department of that 
house, in which capacity he remained until 
1852, when he began business on his own ac- 
count, importing threads and twines, particular- 
ly those manufactured by his father. In 1855 he 
and his brother Samuel entered into partnership 
under the firm; name of Barbour Brothers. In 
1861, however, the latter returned to Ireland, 
leaving the management of the business affairs 
of Barbour Brothers and of William Barbour & 
Sons, in America to Mr. Thomas Barbour. Both 
these brothers, in 1862, were taken into the latter 
firm, 

In 1864, owing to the imposition of the tariff 
of 1862, it was decided to commence the manu- 
facture of linen thread in this country, and a 
mill was purchased in Paterson, N. J., Mr. Rob- 
ert Barbour coming to America to take charge 
of the manufacturing department. The firm 
availed themselves of the law which permitted 
the importation of fiax spinning machinery 
duty tree to bring over every improved appli- 
ance for making flax threads and yarns ofevery 
description and grade from their works.in Ire- 
ljand. A year later the Barbour Fiax Spinning 
Company was organized, with Mr. Thomas Bar- 
bour as President. He afterward resigned, be- 
coming Vice-President and Treasurer, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Robert Barbour, who contin- 
ued in charge of the manufacturing branch, 
while his brother directed the financial and com- 
mercial affairs at the principal depot, No. 1384 
Church-street, New-York. 

Mr. Samueland Frank Barbour having died, 
the affairs of the concern, which under the three 
names constitute one enterprise, are conducted 
in Ireland by Mr. John D. Barbour under the 
old firm name, and in thiscountry by Mr. Robert 
Barbour, Mr. Thomas Barbour having died dur- 
ing the last year. The extent of foreign busi- 
ness of this concern, done entirely by the Lis- 
burn house, is ‘enormous, and its productions 
reach every part of the known world through 
agencies established at London, Manchester, Glas- 
gow, Dublin, Paris, Hamburg, Brussels, Amster- 
dam, Madrid, Milan, Naples, Montreal, Mel- 
bourne, and Sydney, while the factories at Pat- 
erson, together with some of the foreign pro- 
duction, supply the trade of the United States 
through the New-York house and branch houses 
at Boston, San Francisco, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and Chicago, and they manufacture and sell 
several times as much as all the other houses of 
the kind in America combined. 

No detailed account of the mills is possible 
within alimitedspace. Suflice it tosay that 
those in Paterson,; while§they are not, taken 
jointly, as large as the works at!Lisburn, they are 
the most extensive in this country, and a brief 
sketch of them may help give some idea of the 
magnitude of thejwhole. 

The Grand-street mill, as itis called, occupies, 
with the grounds around it used for bleaching, 
&c., two entire blocks of ground in Paterson, 
N. J., and is 50 by 400 feet and four stories high, 
being one of the handsomest specimens of mill 
architecture in thiscountry. The material, both 
raw and manufactured, used here being of the 
most inflammable nature, every precaution has 
been taken to make the building absolutely fire- 
proof and to provide means for promptly 
quenching fire at any point. 

The interior of the building is entirely of 
brick,” stone, and iron—the floors’ being stone 
fiags laid on brick arches, which are supported 
by heavy iron beams, while the stairs are\of 
stone and brick. On each floor and onjeach side 
patent sprinklers are laid, so constructed that at 
pg certain temperature they will open innumera- 
ble valves and flood the entire floor without 
damage to the lower stories, and there are besides 
ether appliances for throwing streams of water 


for while our 
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supplied from a reservoir owned‘by ‘the com- 
pany situated on a hill 180 feet above the level 


- of the mills, 


At the Spruce-street mill all the preparatory 
work is done, and also most of the carpet yarn 
spinning, Here, also, are the dye houses and 
the drying sheds where the yarn is dried, these 
latter covering several acres of ground. Besides 
a fine Corliss engine. water power is used here 
supplied from the Passaic River. The granite 
mill, three stories high and 400 by 50 feet long, is 
also owned by the company, though leased to a 
silk manufacturing concern, the Barbours fur- 
nishing the power, which is supplied by a 800 
horse power Corliss engine, which also operates 
the dynamos of the electric light company 
which lights Paterson. An addition, 100 by 50 
feet, is being made to this building. 

Flax or lint, the material from which linen 
thread is made, is obtained from the fibre of the 
flax plant, a small plant grown largely in South- 
ern Europe, parts of Asia, and, to a limited 
extent only, in ourown country, It is asserted, 
however, by experts that the flax plant in Amer- 
ica, could be much improved and made most 
valuable were it not forthe hizh price of labor 
here, which prevents the necessary care and at- 
tention being given it, the most elaborate and 
painstaking care being required during its 
early growth and subsequent harvesting. 
The finest flax comes from France, the 
entire product suited for thread manu- 
facturing being confined almost entirely to that 
country, Holland, and the Province of Ulster in 
Ireland, where the Barbours originally estab- 
lished their works. Here from the time it is 
planted until harvested the flax plant is atten- 
tively treated and weeded, and a remarkable 
characteristic is that, no matter what the nature 
of the soil or season, the plantinvariably blooms 
atacertaintimein July. Shortly after bloom- 
ing it is ready for harvesting and it is 
pulled up by the roots, and being bound 
in bundles, is fermented in pits filled 
with water. then dried in the open 
air, after which it goes to the scutch mills, of 
which there are many scattered through the 
country wherever there may be water power, 
and which separate the fibre from the woody 
part of the plant ani leave it in shape for tho 
first processes of the spinning mills. The next 
process—the first one in these mills—is that of 
‘“*hackling” and “carding,” which is nothing 
more than combing the lint by drawing it 
through a series of upright needles, which not 
only remove all remaining imperfections, but 
also lay the fibres straight and smooth ready for 
the drawing and twisting which follow. 

After this itis put on preparation machinery 
which reduces it to asingle continuous strand 
known as a roving, in which condition it is 
transferred to the spinning jenny, where it is 
wound upon reels or spools, and, afterward 
Placed in the spinning frame, which is long 
enough to contain hundreds of spindles. Here 
it is brought to the requisite degree of fineness 
and as many yarns as the nature of the thread 
require twisted together by a rapidly revolving 
spindle. The machinery used is the most perfect 
of its kind, combining as it does evecy modern 

labor-saving device, and is brought from 
Ireland, being the product of the great machino 

manufacturing house of Combe, Barbour & 

Combe at Belfast. All of the machinery is won- 
derfully complete and most interesting, but per- 
haps as remarkable as any is thesimple device 
for winding the thread in balls, and which does 
the work with enormous speed and perfect pre- 
cision, mostof the balls containing a thousand 

yards of thread without a break or knot, The 
bleachery department at the Grand-street mill 

has particularly good facilities, being supplied 
with pure spring water and having large 

grounds for open air drying and bleaching. 

Most of the flax used they import just as it 
comes into the market from the farms in the 

North of Ireland, where it isa favorite crop, and 
manufacture it into all kinas of linen thread, in- 

cluding shoe thread, saddler’s thread, sewing 

machine and carpet thread, salmon and gilling 
thread, and also carpet yarn. Ten tons are 
manufactured each day.- 

There are nearly 15,000 spindles for spinning and 
twisting in the Paterson mills and 25,000 in those 
at Lisburn, the formeremploying 1,400 hands, who 
produce about $120,000 worth of finished goods 
each month. Toone not familiar with the mag- 
nitude of this industry, an idea of its immensity 
may be gained from the fact that the mills of 
this company collectively manufacture each day 
more than 75,000 miles of thread, enough to reach 
around the earth three times; or, again, if every 
man, woman, and child in the United States used 
a& spool of Barbour’s sewing thread in the course 
of ayearthis concern alone could more than 
supply them. The shoe thread made by this 
concern is known in every part of the world, 
and in this country it is safe to say that there is 
not a shoe manufacturer or small repairer and 
maker but who uses it toa greater or less ex- 
tent. They have extensive machine repairing 
shops, and also manufacture everything used in 
connection with the packing and shipping of 
their manufactured goods, including the paste- 
board boxes and wooden cases; of the former 
they make and use 5,000 a day; the eoncern have 
also a printing and lithographing establishment 
for the preparing of labels, trade marks, wrap- 
pers, &c. Inshort, the establishment under the 
present management is perfect and complete to 
the minutest detail. 

The Barbour Companies have here as well as 
in Lreland looked closely to the welfare of their 
workmen, and in Paterson own several large 
blocks of handsome and convenient dwelling 
houses, supplied with every modern improve- 
ment, where their hands live comfortably and 
conveniently and at moderate cost. 

Myr. Robert Barbour,: the present President, 
has charge of the manufacturing affairs of the 
house in this country, while his nephew, Mr. 
William Barbour, asonof the late Mr. Thomas 
Barbour, is the Secretary and Treasurer, having 
charge of the mercantile and commercial branch 
of the business, *,* 


THE OLDEST UPHOLSTERY ESTAB- 
LISHMENT IN NEW-YORKE. 
FROM THE NEW-YORK “EVENING STAR” 
OF SEPT. 28, 18388: 

“Upholstery and Window Shades, Ware- 
house 449 Broadway.—Strangers and visitors to 
the city are respectfully invited to call as above 
before making purchases elsewhere, where they 
can make selections from achoice and elegant 
variety of upholstery goods received per late 
arrivals from England and France, and which 
for variety and prices cannot be surpassed in the 
city. The trade, either city or country, supplied 
wholesale or retail at low prices. 

BARNET L. SOLOMON, 
Upholstery and Window Shades, 
Warehouse 449 Broadway.” 

The above advertisement is interesting as 
showing that even as early in the history of the 
present concern of B. L. Solomon's Sons as 1838 
the house occupied the same high position as it 
does to-day. It was founded in 1835 by Mr. B. L. 
Solomon, who had previously carried on the 
business in Cornwall, England, and who some 
fivé years later, having in the meantime entered 
into partnership with his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Henry I. Hart,{madeatrip to Europe, and es- 
tablished connections in London and§Paris for 
the importation of upholstery goods. After 
several changes in location, owing to the con- 
stant increase of their business and consequent 
demand for more extensive quarters, the firm 
removed to Nos. 657 and 659 Broadway. 

In 1861 Mr. Hart died while‘on a visit to Eu- 
rope. The business was continued under the 
old name until 1879, when Mr, B. L. Solomon re- 
tired and the firm was reorganized, Mr. D. D. 
Earle, who had been in the empioy of the house 
since 12 years of age, becoming a member, as- 
suming the title of B. L. Solomon's Sons. In 
the latter year they removed to the premises 
now occupied by them at Nos. 25 and 29 Union- 
square. 

They are importers of upholstery, curtain 
materials, lace curtains, draperies, wall papers, 
and interior decorations generally, and manu- 


tacturers of high art furniture. They are the 
largest importers of upholstery goods in the 
country, having offices in Manchester (England) 
and Paris—one of the firm being engaged in 
visiting the European markets ail the time, 
They sell more than ten times the amount of 
goods that the old firm of Solomon & Hart ever 
did, and maintain offices in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and San Francisco. 

Very rarely are goods of domestic manufact- 
ure kept in stock, while their imported articles 
are of the highest standard in both material and 
workmanship. Not only do they transact an 





“Wnonany past of the building, the water being 


immense wholesale business. hvt their retail 
trade is also very large '” 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


A VAST AND WONDERFUL 
ORGANIZATION. 
THE HISTORY OF THE SEWING MACHINE, 


It is doubtful if the history of the en- 
‘tire world can furnish an example of such 
dogged perseverance, unremitting hard work, 
and stupendous results, as is evidenced in the 
career of the Singer Manufacturing Company. 
The history of this organization is also the his- 
tory of the sewing machine, the late Isaac Mer- 
ritt Singer being undoubtedly the first individ. 
ual to produce a sewing machine that was ever 
practically successful, 

The idea of sewing by machinery, however, 
had been cherished for a hundred years before 
the first successful machine was built. The 
earliest attempt at sewing by machinery of 
which we have any authentic record was that 
by Charles F. Weisenthal in England, who, on 
July 24, 1755, patented a machine having a 
needle with two points and an eye at mid-length. 
The first patent issued in America fora sewing 
machine was thatof aman named Lye, in 1826. 
His device, however, could hardly have con- 
tained any useful or striking features, for when 
the fire of 1836 destroyed all the Patent Office 
records it consumed all that remained of this 
machine, 

Many other machines, of greater or Jess merit, 
were constructed before Mr. Singer made his, 
but all fell short of being practical and useful. 
The nearest approach to success prior to 1850 
was made by Walter Hunt, of New-York City, 
in 1832-4. His machine had a curved needle, with 
an eye near the needle point, which was operated 
on the end of a vibrating arm. He soon became 
associated with a blacksmith named Arrow- 
smith, but from some cause or other a patent 
was not taken out, resulting'in'momentous con- 
sequences a few years later, not only to them, 
but to the entire sewing machine trade and the 
world at large. 

Up to the year 1850 the idea of a successful 
substitute for woman's hand at [sewing had 
come to be regarded much as the member of 
Parliament viewed the project of an.ocean steam- 
ship when he offered to “eat the first ship that 
should cross the Atlantic by steam.” The sew- 
ing machine had been a bitter disappointment to 
those who purchased it for use in the house- 
hold. It had bankrupted those who engaged 
in its manufacture. The machines would 
not work, and the only money to be made out 
of the business was in selling ‘territorial 
rights.” Deep-seated distrust pervaded the pub- 
lic mind, and well deserved odium had settled 
upon the entire invention. 

Such was the state of affairs when Isaao M. 
Singer turned his versatile mind toward the sew- 
ing machine. Persistent efforts have been mdde 
by interested parties to create an impression 
upon the public mind that it was Mr. Elias Howe 
who first evoived order out of the chaotic essen- 
tials of the sewing machine and brought it into 
practical use. But let any one note the features 
that are still preserved in every success- 
ful sewing machine, and those which have 
been abandoned as practically worthless, and 
little difficulty will be foundjin deciding upon 
the respective claims of Howe and Singer. None 
of the devices of the former, who claims to 
have “invented the sewing machine,” can be 
found in any successful shuttle machine to-day. 
Thirty years or more of actual service have 
sweptaway every vestige of Howe's original 
machine, except the eye-pointed needle (in- 
vented 12 years previously by Walter Hunt.) 
Upon the other hand, nearly every) feature of 
Singer’s original machine has been adopted by 
every successful machine builder. 

In the clear light of such factsitis not diffi- 
cult to understand to whom the world is real- 
ly indebted for the inestimable boon of 
the sewing machine. Mr. Singer started witha 
borrowed capital of $40. Discouragements and 
disappointments met him at every turn. Still 
he struggled on in poverty, resolved to force an 
unwilling public to recognize the fact that a 
successful sewing machine could be and actually 
had been made. 


Elias Howe, Jr., who in 1845 had obtained a 
patent upon the same features which were in 
Hunt’s machinein 1834, then commenced legal 
proceedings against him, claiming the modest 
sum of $25,000 as damages for an infringement 
on his patent. At about this time Mr. Singer 
called in the aid of Mr. Edward Clark, who be- 
came an equal partner, and the business was 
then conducted under the firm nameof I. M. 
Singer & Co. 

From the very outset the new firm resisted, 
at great expense, the demands and pretensions 
of Howe, fighting single-handed the battle of 
the inventorsand the great world which was 
waiting for cheap machines. 

At length, in May, 1854, self-preservation 
dictated a withdrawal from such a contest, 
and an agreement was made by which Sin- 
ger & Co. were to pay Howe a royalty upon 
each machine manufactured py them. By the 
year 1863 the annualsales of the Singer machines 
amounted to 21,000, and agencies were established 
in all the chief cities of the United States. In 
the same year, too, the firm was merged into an 
incorporated company, bearing the title of “ The 
Singer Manufacturing Company,” and both 
the original partners retired from the active 
management of the business, though they re- 
mained the heaviest stockholders, and had seats 
on the Board of Directors. 

In four years’ time the yearly sales of machines 
had more than doubled, and by the year 1882 the 
world was purchasing annually the: immense 
number of over 600,000 Singer sewing machines. 
At the present day the Singer Company's system 
of agencies embraces the entire civilized world, 
and even pushes its outposts across the bound- 
aries into semi-civilized lands. 

All of the United States and Canada are cov- 
ered with this great network of agencies. Mex- 
ico, the West Indies, and South America are 
familiar with the name‘of “Singer.” An im- 
mense business is done in Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, China, Japan, and the islands of the 
Indian Ocean. 

In the United States there are no less than 
1,500 offices, the principal one in New-Yotk 
being finely located, overlooking Union-square, 
and from here the general transactions are di- 
rected all over the world. The American busi- 
ness is transacted from 22 centres, located in the 
larger cities, the territory controlled often em- 
bracing an entire State, and in some cases seV- 
eraf States. 


The Canadian business is similarly managed 
from two central offices—one at Montreal and 
the other at Toronto. Tbe London (England) 
office has immense interests confided to its care, 
the South American business being managed 
from here. Middle and Northern Europe and 
Western Asia are attended to from the Hamburg 
office. The total number of the company’s own 
offices throughout the world is over 4,500. 

The Singer factory in this country is located 
at Elizabethport, N. J., and is four stories high, 
the upper one having a mansard roof. The build- 
ing is of brick, iron, and slate, with iron beams 
and girders. The factory yardis some 15 or 20 
acres in extent, with asphalt walks connecting 
the various buildings that skirt the yard with 
each other and with the dock at its foot. Up 
and down run railroad tracks from the main 
gate to the dock, together with branch tracks to 
each shop door—aggregating over five miles in 
length. ‘ 


To run this immense establishment six sta- 
tionary steam engines are required, which have 
a combined strength of 1,000 horse power. It 
takes 22 boilers, averaging 75 horse power each, 
to furnish the steam for running these engines 
and heating the buildings. 

The floors of the buildings have a combined 
area equal to 13 acres of ground, and every 
square foot of the entire area is in constant use. 
The whole premises, including ;the docks, cover 
no less than 82 acres. It is, in fact, the most 
complete, systematic, and best-equipped factory 
in the world, giving employment to about 3,000 
men and women. 


But one of the most striking examples of the 
rapid strides made by the Singer Manufacturing 
Company isto be fouundin the factory recently 
erected at Kilbowie, near Glasgow, Scotland. 
With their easworks and cooling ponds they 
occupy an area of no less than 46 acres of land, 
while the factory proper has a floorage area of 
954,507 square feet, or 21.87 acres. 

When fully at work they will employ not far 








from 5,000 hands, and their output will be 10.000. 








sewing machines per week. This magnificent 
establishment is situated on:the banks of the 
Clyde, about nine miles from Glasgow,,and ‘its 
ereotion was rendered necessary from the fact 
that the company’s old establishment at Bridge- 
ton had become totally inadequate to their re 
quirements. 

Ample room has been given for carrying on 
every operation, The raw materials—iron, steel, 
and wood—enter at one end of the building and, 
after traversing in sequence the 22 acres of floor 
area, find their way out atthe other end a per- 
feot and delicately adjusted machine. 

The office buildings are 110 feet long by 30 
wide, with 6,600 feet of floor space. The foundry, 
which is fitted with powerful traveling and hy- 
draulic cranes, is equal to turning out 1295 tons 
of castings per day, and has an area of 157,696 
square feet. Here are four cupolas of the latest 
design, the “ changing” platforms being carried 
on wrought iron girders and cast-iron columns. 

The main engine furnishing the motive power 
is a horizontal, compound condensing engine 
of 250 horse power, made by Messrs. D. Adam- 
son, of Manchester, and is fitted with Wheelock's 
automatic expansion gear. From the foundry 
thejcastings are taken to the “rumbling” and 
annealing department, which is 352 feet long by 
62 wide. The main buildings are two in num- 
ber, connected by means of three wings. Each 
of these buildings is 800 by 50 feet.. Over one is 
a fine clock tower 200 feet high and 50 feet 
square, in the Scottish baronial style of archi- 
tecture. 

One special feature requires mention—the 
company manufactures, from first to last, a!l its 
needles, and this involves the use of a large 
number of special machines. 

The wire from which the needles are to be 
made is first cut into blanks, which are then re- 
duced to the proper gauge and size by means of 
milling machines, being pointed at the same 
time. Then they are grooved and “eyed,” 
tempered, rumbled, and finished. 

But the Singer Company have a new proc- 
ess in which they employ a highly ingenious 
automatic machine, which effects a number of 
the primary operations, This machine cuts, mills, 
points, reduces, grooves, and straightens the 
wire, lifting out each piece and placing it in 
orderin a receiving box. It does the work of 
three hands, and four machines can be tended 
by one operative. Some idea of the extent to 
which the production of needles it carried may 
be inferred from the fact that in 1884 no less than 
20,000,000 were turned out. 

In addition to the two vast establishments al- 
ready mentioned there is another large estab- 
lishment at South Bend, Ind., which is devoted 
to the making of woodwork, such as tables, 
covers, cabinets, &c., there being also asimilar 
one at Cairo, Ill. 

At Montreal, Canada, there is a complete 
factory where all machines for Canadian 
customers are manufactured. And still an- 
other factory is in the course of being es- 
tablished at Vienna, Austria, which will be used 
to supply the heavily increasing trade in Ger- 
many, Russia, Turkey, and Eastern Asia. Alto- 
gether it takes about 10,000 operatives to manu- 
facture the Singer machines; 30,000 more to sell 
and deliver them, besides 10,000 horses, 8,000 
wagons, five locomotives, and one steamer. 
Such is a necessarily brief review of the phe- 
nomenal progress made by the Singer Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Mr. George R. McKenzie is the President of the 
organization and Mr. William F. Proctor the 
Vice-President, and they are the only two of the 
original incorporators now living. The other 
members of the board of management are as 
follows: Seoretary—Frederick G. Bourne; Treas- 
urer—Hugh Cheyne; Directors—George R. Mc- 
Kenzie, William I’, Proctor, Frederick G. Bourne, 
Hugh Cheyne, Alfred ©. Clark, and James 
Meehan, 


It has been claimed by many that the Singer is 
not a “family” machine, but thigis far from the 
truth. Over 6,000,000 machines have been thus 
far sold to families, and three-fourths of the 
whole number of sewing machines sold are 
Singers. This should bea sufficient refutation 
even to the minds of the most skeptical. They 
have been awarded the first premium over all 
others more than fifteen hundred times at fairs 
and exhibitions all over the world, which indi- 
cates more than anything else their invariable 
excellence of both material and workmanship. 

*,* 


A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


“**Does it pay to advertise as much as 
ou do?’ is a question often asked us,” said a 
eading firm in response toa query on partof 

the reporter. In further explanation he re- 
marked: * The Indiana Paint and Roofing Com- 
any, of Indianapolis, Ind., had been using 
ubber Roofing for 10 years; all the roofs ltaid 
by the company with these materials had given 
great satisfaction, and we had also excellent re- 
orts from other roofers who had used them. 
n 1880 we purchased the exclusive right to man- 
ufacture the goods, at once gave up the laying 
of roofs, and turned our entire attention to the 
manufacture and saleof Rubber Roofing and 
Slate Paint.’ 

“About this time ex-Gov. Baker, (law partner 
of the late Hon. T. A. Hendricks,) of Indiana; 
who had used our goods with the most marked 
success, suggested to us the idea of advertising 
in the local papers of that State. We acted upon 
his advice. The result was that we sold a large 
amount of our stock ina very short space of 
time. We again advertised with like success and 
continued to do so, until at the end of the first 
year we had paid the newspapers $3,000 and had 
sold in Indiana and adjacent Stutes alone, over 
$20,000 worth of goods. 

“Phe second year we advertised in leading 
apers throughout the United States, expend- 
ng five thousand dollars, and made sales during 

that time aggregating sixty thousand dollars. 
The latter represented nearly every State in the 
Union, as well as shipments to several foreign 
countries, 

‘The third year we moved our headquarters 
to No. 148 Duane-street, New-York City, where 
we are now located. During the past three 
years we have expended over thirty thousand 
dollars in advertising. Our trade has steadily 
increased,.and from present indications our 
sales this year will exceeed half a million dol- 
lars. We sell mostly in the United States, 
although, of late,a rapidly increasing demand 
for our goods has come from foreign countries. 

“Wecan conscientiously say that not alone 
has our business been increased, but, in fact, 
that it has been entirely built up by advertising. 
Jn the first place, we have the best — of the 
kind made, and just such as the people absolutely 
need. In the second place, it is simply a question 
of bringing them properly to the attention of 
the people in order to sellthem. Ourexperience 
and success so far have demonstrated that news- 
paper advertising not only pays, but that it is 
also the most potent sales factor.” 

Such was the brief but graphic story told by 
Mr. Glines, of the Indiana Paint and Roofing 
Company. While the benefits arising from judi- 
cious advertising cannot be overestimated, still 
the wonderful success of this company is also in 
a large measure due to the efficient manage- 
ment and business foresight of Mr. Glines, wh 
combines al) the qualities of a thoroughly alert, 
active, and enterprising merchant. 

This well known company manufactures rub- 
ber roofing, sheathing papers, mixed paints, and 
slate mantels. The processes involved in the 
making of these articles are covered by letters 
patent, of which they are the soleowners. Thus 
it will be seen that they produce goods which, 
strictly speaking, have nocompetitors. <A strik- 
ing proof of this is their rubber roofing, which is 
unequaled. This roofing is suitable forall classes 
of buildings, climates, and conditions; is the most 
serviceable, durable, effective,and economical 
of any roofing made. It is manufactured at 
their own factory; saturated in a compound 
which renders it entirely impervious to water. 
It is a strong, compact, and pliable materia), and 
the most perfect roof that can be devised. 

Rubber roofing furnishes an impenetrable roof 
covering, that isnot only perfectly water and 
weather proof, but is practically fireproof. The 
fire underwriters of the leading cities place it on 
the same footing with tin, and the Superintend- 
ent of the New-X ork Board of Fire Underwriters 
writes: *‘ I can testify to the value of this roof- 
ing, as I have seen fires built on it without dam- 
age. 

o stronger or more notable testimonial as to 
the thorough invaluability of Rubber Roofing 
could be given than this, yet the company is in 
possession of thousands of equally valuable tes- 
timonials from business men, merchants, farm- 
ers, Mechanics, manufacturers, and others, who 
have tested its superior merits by practical use, 
extending over periods varying from one to 
fifteen yeers’ trial on dwelling houses, barns, 
stables, churches, theatres, warehouses, facto- 
ries, mills, &c. In factso great are the merits 
and so wide the application of their usefulness 
that they are perfectly adapted to the roofing of 
any kind of building. No wind, snow, or rain 
ever gets through them, nor does freezing, thaw- 
ing, or drougnt affect them. 

For leaky or imperfect roofsof any descrip- 
tion, whether of tin, shingles, iron, or otherwise, 
the Slate Roofing Paint is not only valuable as a 
protective, but as a preservative. Instead of 
Plastering the company also manufactures a 
very desirable article in sheathing paper, which 
is airtight, durable, strong, and adapted to inside 
or outside work, also for walls, ceilings, parti- 
tions, &c. 

This paper isnot only waterproof, but itisa 
perfect non-conductor of sound, heat, cold, or 
dampness. It is odorless, flexible, and will not 
break. Being non-electric, it resists hot and cold 
atmospheres. 

The Indiana Paintand Roofing Company in all 
of the foregoing lines of manufacture have 
become the standard authority, end have 
achieved a reputation, unsurpassed by that of 
any similar concern ia this country- We would 





advise our readers who are interested in any of 
the above goods to write at once to Indiana Paint 
and Roofing Company, No. 148 Duane-street, 
hsm ty. hey publish illustrated cata- 
ogues, which are sent free on ppqiaenice. Cor- 
respondence is especially solicite ** 


RAPID ADVANCE IN ELEOTRIC 


LIGHTING. 
ITS HARLY HISTORY IN THIS CITY. 
THE BRUSH ELEOTRIO ILLUMINATING COM- 
PANY. 

Within a comparatively few years the 
application of electricity to the manifold re- 
quirements of our advanced civilization has been 
wonderfully extended, and in no direction is this 
80 apparent as in electrio lighting. 

As late as 1880, when the Brush Illuminating 
Company undertook the experimental work of 
lighting ea certain portion of Broadway, which it 
did at its own expense, not charging the city one 
penny for the use of the lamps on'that thorough- 
fare from Dec, 22, 1880, to May 1, 1881, it had to 
deal not only with many natural obstacles but 
also with the skepticism and prejudice of the 
public, 

At that time the knowledge of the arc light 
was, of course, not new, but nothing in the way 
of a practical adaptation of it was considered 
possible, for previous to this such lights re- 
quired eacha separate generator—that is, con- 
sumed the eutire current on its circuit—thereby 
involving so‘great a cost as to make it unavaila- 
ble, and though many attempts at overcoming 
these difficulties had been made, they had, one 
and all, proved ineffectual, However, Mr. 
Brush, by his several] inventions, succeeded not 
only in subdividing the electric current so that 
anumber of Jamps could be supplied by one 
current, but also removed another obstacle in fur- 
nishing these lamps with automatic appliances 
whereby the carbons are kept ata fixed dis- 
tance from each other, thus regulating the pow- 
er, steadiness, and brilliancy of the lights. 

This company was the first in this country to 
attempt street lighting by electricity, and the 
success of the lamps which they erected in De- 
cember, 1880, on Broadway, and which are in use 
to this day, demonstrated at once the entire 
practicability of the Brush system and also re- 
moved all prejudice against the use of the lights 
for this purpose. 

In 1881 they began supplying commercial lights, 
and the value of the arc light for interior illumi- 
nation was so apparent that the business in this 
direction greatly increased, many large stores 
and buildings being furnished with it. 

The street lighting of this company has proved 
80 highly satisfactory that its contracts with the 
city have been constantly extended, and it now 
lights Broadway above Fourteenth-street, Fifth, 
Fourth, and Seventh avenues, and also Four- 
teenth, Twenty-third, Thirty-fourth, Forty-sec- 
ond, and Fifty-ninth streets from river to river, 

In addition to this it may be mentioned that 
they supply the two great Janterns in Union 
and Madison squares, each with an aggregate of 
86,000 candle power, and that they also fur- 
nished the United States Government with the 
electric Hght plant used in the operations at 
Hell Gate, as well as the immense lantern at the 
same point, which is supplied with six lamps of 
8,000 candle-power each. 

They have in use in this city 1,500 lamps, as 
against 15 in 1880, and 215 miles of wire, extend- 
ing from Battery-place to Fifty-ninth-street 
and from river to river and supplied with elec- 
tricity from two stations, one at No. 133 West 
Twenty-fifth-street and the other at Nos. 204 to 
208 Elizabeth-street, both owned by the com- 
pany. Tothe Brush Company is due the credit 
of having originated this system of supplying 
electricity from a central station—the one on 
Twenty-fifth-street being the first of the kind 
ever established, and,'having no precedent, they 
had to originate. 

It may be well to remark here that the popu- 
lar prejudice against overhead wires, so far as 
this company is concerned, is unjust, and the 
position of the company in this respect misun- 
derstood. The truth is they are anxious to place 
their wires underground, and will do so just as 
soon as asuccessful method is developed, and 
experts of this company are constantly experi- 
menting with this end in view, and as soon as 
the problem is solved or permission given the 
Brush Company to extend its overhead wires it 
is ready to erect, and, in fact, has already pre- 
pared plans for a new station with 6,000-horse 
power capacity, which, when completed, will so 
increase its facilities as to enable the company 
to furnish the light to the city of New-York as 
well as to its commercial patrons at a very much 
lower price than it can afford to do at present. 

Much, too, has been said of the danger to life 
apd property frum exposed electric light}wires, 
but this is greatly exaggerated, there being no 
more danger from electricity than from any 
other of the great torces which we confine. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the Brush system, for in 
it every possible precaution in the construction 
and insulation of its lines is adopted, and they 
have never yet hada man injured ora serious 
loss by fire resulting from the use of their light. 

The Brush Electric Illuminating Company was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New- 
York Sept. 24, 1880, with acapital of one hundred 
thousand doliars, which was increased in 1881 to 
one million dollars. 

Mr. W. L. Strong has been the President ever 
since the incorporation, and to his knowledge 
and efforts is due largely the success of the com- 


pany. = *.* 


ELECTROTYPING AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS. 
MESSRS. LOVEJOY, SON & CO. 

It is not, perhaps, known to the general 
public that although the art offelectrotyping 
originated in Europe, yet, 8o far as its appli- 
cation to printing is concerned, the credit un- 
doubtedly belongs on this side of the Atlantic. 
The various processes as followed in this coun- 
try and those of Europe differjinimany essential 
particulars, most{notably, perhaps, in the sub- 
stitution of wax for gutta percha with which to 
form the matrix. 

To Mr. J. W. Wilcox, of Boston, Mass, must be 
awarded the honor ofjhaving been the first to 
bring the process toasuflicient?degree of perfec- 
tion so as {to render it practicable for seneral 
use. He commenced experimenting in the year 
1845, and his labors were very shortly:crowned 
with success. Associated withifhim, and in his 
employ in or aboutithe year 1849, were his two 
brothers-in-law—Mr. H. Lovejoy, Sr.,and Mr. 
R. Wheeler. In 1853 both these gentlemen came 
to New-York and established}:themselves as 
electrotypers on a comparatively small and 
humble scale in White-street, in the New-Haven 
freight depot. 

The facilities of the] young firm at first were 
somewhat limited, but business!fincreased as 
time went on, and in 1857 they were com- 
pelled to remove to more extensive and com- 
modivus premises on Vandewater-street. In 1861 
Mr. Wheeler disposed of his interest in the busi- 
ness to Mr. H.W. Lovejoy, a son of the senior part- 
ner of the firm. Father and son carried on the 
business together until 1538, when Mr. J. H. 
Ferguson was admitted into partnership, and 
the firm name became “Lovejoy, Son & Co.” 
Five years later Mr. M. J. Crezan joined the 
firm. In 1878:the necessities of the business 
called for enlarged facilities, and a move was 
made into the new building, Nos. 17 to 27 Van- 
dewater-street. 

In 1882 another enlargement was effected by 
occupying a part of the fireproof building Nos. 
45 to 61 Rose-street, and the following year the 
Vandewater-street portion of the establishment 
was almost entirely destroyed by fire; but the 
firm, with characteristic energy, immediately set 
about replacing the destroyed machinery, and 
moved their entire works into the fireproof build- 
ing Nos. 45-51 Rose-street, where they have an es- 
tablishment as complete as skill and money can 
make it; and it is unguestionably more com- 
piete than any of its kind inthe world. Some- 
where about 50 skilled workmen are engaged, 
and the very best contrivances for carrying on 
the business are found here, 

The ‘“‘baths” are very extensive, while the 
dynamos for generating the electric current are 
those known as the * Arago radical disk." The 
numerous varied and special tools used in the 
different processes are, many of them, manu- 
factured on the premises, and should any acci- 
dent happen to them can be duplicated at very 
short notice. A speciality with this firm is the 
reproduction of steel-plate engravings, with a 
thin coating of steel, which is deposited in the 
same manner as isthe copper in an ordinary 
electrotype. The merit of plates made in this 
way is that they are more durable than the steel- 
plate itself, asthe wear in printing is on the 
steel coating. which can be renewed from time 
to time as occasion may require. 

Mr. Lovejoy, Sr., the original founder of the 
business, remains a member of the firm, and al- 
though 81 years of age still takes an active in- 
terest in the business. All the members of tho 
firm are practical workmen and give their per- 
sonal attention to the work—their knowledge 
of every detail of the business being excelled by 
none *% 





THE MOLECULAR TELEPHOND 
COMPANY, - 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF ITS LITIGA-- 


TION AND ITS PURPOSE IN THE FUTURE, 

The Molecular Telephone Company was 
organized undor the laws of the State of New- 
York in June, 1880, by certain gentlemen promi. 
nent in banking and commercial circles. 

The patents owned by the company embrace 
the most improved forms of {the carbon micro- 
Phone, conceded to be the future commercial 
and permanent form of the telephone, and dif- 
fering not essentially from the Crossley tele- 
phone in England, and the Ader telephone in 
France. In France to-day the Blake transmit- 
ter and Bell receiver are discarded, except in 
the provinces. Under these valuable patents 
the Molecular Telephone Company commenced 
the business of their introduction into use in 
the Autumn of 1882, and continued that business 
satisfactorily to its patrons and successfully to 
itsolf till June, 1885, when it was restrained from 
further work by an injunction issuing from the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the South- 
ern District of New-York, under a decision of 
Judge Wallace in favor of the American Bell 
Telephone Company. 

During this time exchanges had been estab- 
lished and a large number of instruments leased 
for private line use. Experience showed that 
the telephones were al! that had been claimed 
for them, and unexcelled for loud and distinct ar- 
ticulation, capability for long distance telephon- 
ing, durability, and cheapness, 

The company has also met with a notablesuc- 
cess in Canadain its legal contest with the Bell 
Company, the Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Toronto having succeeded upon its peti- 
tion and after hearing in having the Bell tele- 
phone patents for Canada declared null and void 
by the Minister of Agriculture, from whose 
decision there is no appeal, 

The broad field thus opened tothis company 
has been availed of, and wherever the instru- 
ments have been introduced there is‘the same 
uniform testimony as to their capabilities. 

The bill of complaint of the American Bell 
Telephone Company against the Molecular Tele- 
phone Company was filed in July, 1883, and the 
case was heard by Judge Wallace in March, 1885. 
The Bell Company claimed that the Molecular 
Company infringed an obscure claim in Bell’s 
patent for “improvement in multiple teleg- 
raphy,” issued in 1876, known as the fifth claim, 
a claim which the Bell Company contended lies 
at the foundation of telephony, and gives the 
Bell Company a monopoly of electricity in all 
its applications to the transmission of speech. 
Against this claim the Molecular Company de- 
nied the validity of a patent claiming a principle 
ora force of nature; denied that Bell was the 
inventor of the telephone, and set up the inven- 
tions and discoveries of others made while Bell 
was a stranger in the field of telephone science. 

A large amount of testimony was introduced 
by the Molecular Company, making 1,500 printed 
quarto pages. The evidence related to the in- 
ventions and discoveries} of Philip Reis, Alfred 
G. Holcomb, George W. Beardslee, Peter H. 
Van Der Weyde, Elisha Gray, and James W. Mc- 
Donough. The evidence relating to the work 
of Reis, the great pioneer in telephony, is espe- 
cially full and complete, consisting of the tes- 
timony of living witnesses in this country and 
abroad, contemporaneous with Rela, and pub- 
lications in the German language, some of which 
had never been introduced in evidence before, 
and which describe the Reis telephone as an in- 
strument which would not only transmit music- 
al tones, as claimed by the Bell Company to be 
its only function, but which would also repro- 
duce the quality of sound. Dr. Van Der Weyde 
was himself a witness, producing his original 
instruments as made by him and pubiicly ex- 
hibited in New-York at the Cooper Union in 
1869, as wellasa nugiber of gentlemen now liv- 
ing in New-York wo were present at his exhi- 
bition in 1869, and 
reproduced as in 
to-day. 

Alfred G. Holcomb was a witness, corrobo- 
rated by many others, who made and used in 
this country in 1860-61 an instrument which 
everybody concedes was a complete magneto 
telephone. He produced his instruments, and 
was especially and peculiarly corroborated by 
one George W. Beardslee, who in 186], after 
Holcomb told him what be had done, made him- 
self an instrument like Holcomb's in principle, 
but entirely different in form and detail of con- 
struction, This instrument, bearing unmistake- 
able evidences of age and entirely complete, was 
produced also. The entire evidence relating to 
Gray’s inventions was introduced, consisting of 
the testimony of himself and assistants, togeth- 
er with his patents, proceedings in the Patent 
Office, his celebrated caveat of Feb. 14, 1876, and 
the peculiar proceedings relating to it. 

Allthe testimony taken in the interference 
proceedings in the Patent Office in behalf of 
James W. McDonough was also put in. The 
same evidence upon which the Examiner-in- 
Chief in his thorough and masterly decision 
awards priority for the magneto receiver, 
which is all there is to the Bell telephone proper, 
to McDonough, All this evidence is explained 
and made clear to the court by the testimony of 
the best electrical experts in this country, Hen- 
ry Morton, President of the Stevens Institute 
of Technology; Charles A. Young, Professor of 
Astronomy of the College ot New-Jersey, at 
Princeton; Cyrus F. Brackett, Protessor of 

hysics in the College of New-Jersey; William 

. Channing, an author of many electrical 
works and the one to whom the world js 1n- 
debted for the portable form of the telephone. 

All the original instruments and publications 
thus putin evidence are now owned by and in 
the possession of the Molecular Company. 
Very much of this evidence seems to have been 
disregarded by Judge Wallace in his decision 
against this company, notably that relating to 
Gray, McDonough, and Beardslee. The decision 
of Judge Wallace rests, as have all the decisions 
of the Circuit Court Judges before whom the 
Bell Company have won their s0-calied victories, 
upon the two early decisions rendered in Massa- 
chusetts, one against Spencer and one against 
Dolbear, 

But those two cases are without weight or 
authority before a tribunal not bound by com- 
ity to regard decisions ot Circuit Judges, for 
the reason that in both those cases it was for- 
mally admitted that Bell was the criginal in- 
ventor of the telephone, and thus the very ques- 
tion which later and present litigation bas been 
and is striving to have decided was conceded at 
the outset. 

The conduct of the defense in those two cases 
was peculiar and-fatally mistaken, to take the 
most charitable view of it. And upon those 
two decisions the whole Bell monopoly has 
grownup. Even the Examiner-in-Chief of the 
Patent Officesays in his report that but for 
those two decisions Bell could not be even in 
interference with those claiming to be the real 
inventors of the telephone. 

Immediately after the decision of Judge Wal- 
lace the case was appealed tothe United States 
Supreme Court, the appeal perfected and en- 
tered upon the docket of that court, and the 
case will undoubtedly be advanced for argu- 
ment at the present term. 

The only other telephone case now upon the 
docket of the Supreme Court is the Dolbear 
case. The case of the Molecutar Company pre- 
sents to the highest tribunal of the country, 
for the first time, all the questions involved in 
the invention of the telephone,a tribunal not 
bound by decisions of inferior courts and a 
case nct strangled at the outset vy fatal admis- 
sions. 

That Bell's patent is invalid, and that he was 
not the inventor of the telephone, and that the 
carbon microphone does not infringe any of the 
patents of the Bell Company, are .propositions 
sustained by overwhelming evidence now before 
the Supreme Court. 

That it will be so decided cannot be doubted 
by any one who carefully examines the case. 

In the event of success, the Molecular Tele- 
phone Company proposes to enter at once upon 
the establishment of exchanges with superior 
and tried instruments with charges for exchange 
service of less than half the present Beil rates; 
to lease and sell telephones for private line use 
at a price to place them within the reach of all; 
to enter upon the field of long distance tele- 
phoning in direct competition with the Bell 
Companys and with the telegraph as well. That 
the Bell Company, when their monopoly is 
broken, cannot compete with the Molecular 
Company will be conceded by any candid man 
who considers the following propositions: 

First—The present form of the Bell telephone 
is old and commercially valuless in comparison 
with later and improved forms. Nothing but 
the monopoly keeps the Bell telephone in use. 
There is a greater difference between the present 
Bell telephone and the Molecular telephone than 
between the Reis and Blake transmitters. 

sSecond—The various companies now furnish- 
ing the Bell telephone to the public have been 
formed by continued cdfsolidations and increase 
of stock by pouring in water till the capital of 
those companies bears no relation to the 
property and rights owned. Itis within limits 
to say that the entire property, rights, and 
franchises of the Bell Company and its licensees 
could be duplicated for one-twenty-fifth of the 
stock capital represented and upon which the 
public have to furnish the money to pay divi- 
dendgs, and thus it is that the rental and royalties 
exacted bear no reasonable relation to the cost 
of manufacturing the instruments and furnish- 
ing service to the public. 

Third—As a result of the Bell Company's con- 
test with the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany in what is known as the Dowd case, a 
compromise was made by theterms of which 
the Bell Company were to pay the Western 
Union Telegraph Company twenty per cent. of 
their gross receipts, and were not to use the 
telephone in rivalry of the telegraph — twenty 
per cent. of the gross receipts equals forty per 
cent. of the netgeceipts—it is too obvious to re- 
mark that a company which gives away forty 
per cent. of its net income at the outset cannot 
compete with a company that has no royalties 
to pay and owns its patents and can give the 
public an unrestricted use of the telephone. 


eard words transmitted and 
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MERIT AND ENTERPRISE, 
-REMAREKABLE-RECORD OF SUCCESS—THP 
PIANO OF THE: MUSICIAN. 

Thefirm of Sohmer & Co,..are regarded, 
not alone by the piano-trade, but in business 
circles generally, as one: of the most-enterpris- 
ing and deservedly’ successful houses in the 
business, Starting in 1872, with limited facili. 
ties, and passing gafely in the early stages of its 
existence through a period of unprecedeuted 
financial depression, this house, though it has 
had to contend with established concerns of 
many years’ experience and almost unlimited 
resources, has by the exercise of business tact 
and through the merit of its instruments won 
for itself a leading positiontin the piano trade. 

It is due to the skill and care exhibited in 
the construction of these instruments and 
their conesquen’ atrength, durability, and 

musical gualities that the lim- 
ited production of 15 years ago has ex- 
panded into ite present large production. Where 

hey then made tour pianos their present aver- 

age production reaches the high figure of 40 
Pianos per week, and js Sm insuficient to sup- 
ply the extensive demand, and the firm is to-day 
largely in arrears of itsorders. The Sohmer 
piano combines a rich, pure tone of great vol- 
ume and sympathetic quality with a precision, 
Gelicacy, and responsiveness of touch seldom 
found in other instruments, and these charac- 
teristics have not only made it popular with per- 
formers generally, but have also made it the 
prime favorite among artists for both concert 
and private use, 

This firm makes every variety of instruments 
—square, upright, and grand—and, constantly 
striving to meet every demand, has produced 
the Bijou Grand, the smallest grand piano 
ever made—the most practical novelty yet pre- 
sented to the public. This instrument, while 
occupying iittle space, has great power and 
volume of tone, together with the tone-sus- 
taining quality and elastic touch heretofore only 
found in the concert grand, 

Exceptional durability, combined with perfec- 
tion of tone and touch, make the Sohmer piano 
peculiarly adapted to the use of pupils and 
teachers in establishments where piano playin 
istaught. The writer some time since, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Fahr, who has genera] 
charge of the financial affairs of the house, had 
an opportunity of visiting the factory, and the 
tour was asource of as much surprise as grati- 
fication. 

When in 1879 the old factory on Fourteenth- 
street was found to be too small to accom- 
modate the business it was enlarged by taking 
in the houses numbered from 149 to 155 on 
that street. Very soon this was found to be in- 
sufficient to meet the demand, and the works 
were transferred to Twenty-third-street, but on 
a considerably larger scale, while the salesroom, 
which now requires considerable space, remains 
on Fourteenth-street. 

While Sohmer & Co. have relied upon the in- 
herent value of their instrument rather than 
upon the ofttimes faotitious advertisements ob- 
tained from Exposition awards, they have yet 
received the highest distinction in many exhibi- 
tions—notably Philadelphia, 1876; Montreal, 
1881-2, and at Minneapolis and Sacramento— 
and they can point with pride to the magnifi- 
cent indorsement thelr instruments have re- 
ceived at the hands of the best native and visit- 
ing musicians, F icon ses among whom are Ed 
Neupert and Gottschalk, the celebrated com- 
posers and pianists, and other native and visit- 
ing artists. Itis not, therefore, surprising that 
the name 6f Sohmer & Co. upon a piano has be- 
come a guarantee for its excellence. *,* 


THE GREAT BANKING HOUSE OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO, 
ITS MAGNITUDE AND SUCOESS. 


Standing well at the head among the rec- 
ognized successful tirms of this city is the 
house of Henry Clews & Co., bankers and bro- 
kers, whose handsome offices are at Nos. 13 and 15 
Broad-street, immediately opposite the New- 
York Stock Exchange, and who are known in 
business circles everywhere as an honorable and 
deservedly prosperous concern. In no business 
ig itso true as in this that absolutely fair and 
square dealings are necessary te make success 
permanent. With the confidence of the public 
a house ;may, as this onejhas done, build up a 
business to mammoth proportions, while with- 
out it no characteristics will suffice, and the con- 
cern that lacks this element of confidence lacks 
everything. The one effort of Messrs. Clews & 
Co. since their establishment has been to win for 
the house the unquestioning confidence of its 


patrons. They have gained this confidence be- 
cause they have shown themselves worthy of it, 
and no house of the kind inthis country has 
more solid support from its clientage, when re- 
quired, than this, 

They have called together a staff of assistants 
who for ability and character are unsurpassed, 
and from the senior member down to the lowest 
clerk they are one and all actuated by the same 
idea, and are untiring in their efforts to rurther 
the interest of the patrons and also that of the 
firm itself. The value of this co-operation on 
the part of employes will be readily understood 
when it is taken into consideration that the 
vresent business of this firm aggregates thou- 
sands of millions of dollars annually, including 
a general banking business and the execution or 
orders on the New-York Stock Exchange, New- 
York Produce Exchange, New-York Petroicum 
Exchange, and the Chicago Board of Trade, with 
all of which concerns this house is connected 
by membership, but which ulso necessitates the 
employment of a large number of brokers to 
aid them in their large commission business. 
Their facilities for the rapid handling of their 
enormous business are unsurpassed. It is a 
matter of considerable pride with the firm that 
they can execute an order on the Chicago Board 
of Trade and getreturns ina minute and ahalf— 
which is done by means of a private wire—over a 
thousand miles. They are also connected by 
private telephone with the New-York Stock Ex- 
change and the New-York Produce Exchange, 
and over these they undertake to buy or sell se- 
curities or grain in one minute and get returns. 
The firm have also a number of branch offices in 
this and neighboring cities under the manage- 
ment of gentlemen of known discretion anil 
ability. These offices are all connected with the 
main house by private wires, of which they have 
no less than 82, thus enabling any one desiring to 
«perate to do so without loss of time ana to take 
advantage of the most temporary changes in 
the market. Indeed everything has been done 
to provide for the convenience and comfort of 
sucii parties as desire to do business on a legiti- 
n ute and safe basis, 

Mr. Clews stated to the writer that he had 
made it an invariable rule of latetyears to buy, 
sell, or carry On margin only such securities as 
are active and dealtin on the New-York Stock Ex- 
change; that he had learned by experience that 
it was a mistake to attempt the negotiation of 
such as have not passed the Governing Commit- 
tee of that body. His opinionis that a banking 
house that goes outside of a regular line to deal 
in these uncertain securities incurs a serious 
danger of collapse, for when a storm comes there 
is absolutely no market for such things. An- 
other feature of the business of this firm is that 
they have trustworthy correspondents at all the 
principal points of the country, who are con- 
stantly forwarding information concerning the 
crops afd business in general. In this ‘aatter of 
furnishing their customers with reliable in- 
formation and foreshadowings Henry Clews & 
Co, have always been famous. 

In every respect this house is pre-eminent, and, 
having won the very highest position in finan- 
cial circles, nothing is neglected to maintain it. 
The firm was organized in 1877, and the copart- 
nership obligations, pledging the firm never to 
take any speculative risk, was wisely incorpo- 
rated. This conservative feature of the house, 
together with the ample capital it possesses, 
makes iftas safe as any other similar concern in 
the country with which to do business. *," 

sr 


BASKETS AND WILLOW WARE. 
CHARLES ZINN & CO, 


This house, the most prominent in the 
line, whose warerooms are at Nos. 138 and 140 
Grand-street, was established in 1846 by Mr. 
Charles Zinn. The business is now conducted 
under the original firm name by Messrs. Felix 
Adolph and Carl Thurnauver. They are ex- 
tensively engaged in the manufacture 
and importation of willow ware of every 
description, their extensive salesrooms, con- 
taining the largest and most varied assort- 
ment to be found inthe United States. Their 
production includes every shape and de- 
sign, such as baskets for the use of confection- 
ers, florists, stationers, and house furnishing 
stores, &c. They supply both the wholesale and 
retail trade, and their goods are the standard 
for excellence. ° +*,* 

_—_ 
THE LECLANCHE BATTERY CO. 

Ever since its conception, the Leclanché 
battery has always been looked upon as the 
standard open-circuit battery of the world, not 
only by reason of the thoroughness of its con- 
struction, but because of its applicability to 
almost any and ali purposes. 

It is acknowledged on all hands to be the 
best for telephones, medical uses, burglar 
alarms, scientific and experimental purposes, 
hotel and house annunciators, call bells, 
&c., and the natural result has been that 
many imitations have been thrust upon the 
market. None, however, are the genuine Le- 
clanch6 battery unless manufactured by the 
Leclanché Battery Company, of No. 149 West 
Eighteenth-street, which bear the well known 


trade mark “Gonda.” This and an accompany- 
ing label have been decided by the United 
States courts to be the exclusive property of the 
company. The fact is, the Leclanché Battery 
Company, which was organized in 1871, own all 
the Leclanché patents in this country, having 
purchased them as fast as they were introduced. 
Some of these patents have expired, and as a con- 
sequence many unreliable and incompetent indi- 
viduals have attempted the manufacture of con- 
trivances which, however, have proved to be 
utter failures in every instance. Some of these 
bogus batteries are not unlike the genuine 
Leclanché in general appearance; but even a 
casual observation will suffice to show the great 
difference in the workmanship. Unlike other 
open-circuit batteries, all parts of the * Gonda” 
cell are visible, and in case of any derangement 
it can be seen at once where the difficulty lies. 
It ‘s the cleanest, simplest, most economical, 
and durable; does not freeze, contains no 
acids, and emits no ador, It is not claimed 























that these Leclanché batteries are the cheap- 
est obtainable, but that they are the best and 
most reliable is a well proved and seif-evi- 
dent fact, They are ali made by skilled work- 
en, and even if the makers of imitation bat- 
ries could use the same meterials without in- 
fringing upon the patent it would be impossible 
for them to construct an equally good battery 
without a lengthy experience. *,* 


<a 
WONDERFUL GROWTH OF ONE OF 
OUR HOME INDUSTRIES. 
MERCANTILE CLOAK COMPANY. 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF MISSES’ 
AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Foremost in this line of business is the 
Mercantile Cloak Company, composed of Isaac 
S. Plaut and H.Goldsmith. Both are young and 
enterprising men who, through push and pluck, 
have done more to make this department of the 
cloak trade a success than all the otner houses 
combined. 

They commenced business in 1880, when 
this branch of trade§was fin its infancy. Their 
sales the first year were Jess than $60,000. 
Since then, however, they have rapidly increased, 
so that they now amount to over $500,000 an- 
nually. The business formerly was conducted 
on a moderate scale, a bill of ahundred garments 
then being considered a very large purchase by 
any onc house, while now any merchant ofa town 
of a thousand inhabitants will not only buy that 
much, but will also be considered a small buyer. 
Formeriy the manufacturers of ladies’ cloaks, to 
get rid of their remnants and short ends of cloth, 
cut them up into misses’and children’s gar- 
ments, 

Now, however. there are houses specifically 
devoted to this line of manufacture, and prom- 
inent among the number is the Mercantile Cloak 
Company, which sells more goods of this 
class than any other house in this line. This 
company employs over 1,000 hands, and was one 
of the few firms that had no strike last season. 
During the :pendency of the latter, while the 
other houses were at a standstill, this firm was 
busily engaged in manufacturing. 

They employ a number of salesmen.and sell 
goods in every State and Territory in the 
Union. To show to what an extent this in- 
dustry has grown, they have designed, manu- 
factured, and sold this season over 600 distinct 
styles of garments. 

Mr. Plaut, the senior member of the firm, goes 
to Europe every Spring in quest of novelties, 
visiting Parisand Berlin for the latest styles 
which when received here are remodeled an 
copied to suit the American taste, It is a well 
established fact that the foreign garments, how- 
ever beautiful, are not adapted to this market. 
without some changes being made in the style 
and material. 

The Mercantile Cloak Company have become 
the standard authority for style as well as for 
price quotations. The Messrs. Plaut & Gold- 
smith devote their personal attention to every 
detail of their large business, and conduct it ina 
most able and conscientious manner, thus win- 
ning the merited esteem of their numerous 
patrons and taking rank as one of Gur most 
fashionable and popular cloak manufacturers. 
No first-class buyer of misses’ and children’s 
cloaks who visits this market will make any pur- 
chasesof the same without first inspecting their 
large stock. Such has been the increase in their 
tradethat they are compelled to make their 
fourth change, and will in February next re- 
move from their present location, No. 888 Broad- 
way, to No. 894, in the same thoroughfare, where 
they will not alone have the finest but also the 
largest manufactory of thisclass of goods in 
this country. Messrs. Plaut & Goldsmith, besides 
being good business men, are also well known in 
society. The formerisan active member and 
Director of the Cloak Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of this city. + 

—_— > 
THE TELEPHONE CONTROVERSY. 

In the telephone controversyjrecently be- 
fore the Secretary of the Interior in Washington 
the object of the Pan Electric,Globe,and the other 
companies being to set aside the Bell patents on 
the grounds of fraud in obtaining them, the 
question arises: Will the setting aside of the Bell 
patent of March 7, 1876, wherein the broad 
claim of exclusive right to the electric current 
for the transmission of the voice enables these 
opposing companies ‘to establish their different 
systems? Will they not stillhave the mechan- 
ical device and undulatory current fproduced 


thereby, as stated inthe fifth claim of the Bell’ 


patent—being the “*methodof” and apparatus 
for transmitting vocal or other sounds—to dis- 
pose of before they can do business ? 

All of these companies use the induction 
coil in the transmitter, and the permanent 
magnet in the receiver, which is the method 
and apparatus claimed by Bell as the only 
mode of transmitting speech. Recently a 
new system has been adopted by the Wal- 
lace Telephone Company,‘of this city, which dis- 
penses with these factors—the induction coil 
and magnet—and operates upon the primary 
current or ordinary battery current used in tele- 
graphing, which dispenses with the theoretical 
* undulatory current,’”’ which Beil claims under 
his patent. 

The Wallace system is said to be the discovery 
of a new principle in telephony radically different 
from all present systems. Ottawa, Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, and several other cities in 
Canada have adopted it. 

No doubt but the commercial interests will be 
benefited by setting aside the arbitrary claims 
under which the Bell Company sustain them- 
selves, and we hail with weicome all new dis- 
coveries in electric science that promote the 
general welfare. *,* 

ee a ee 
CO. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS. 

The old and reliable firm of OC. A. Zoe- 

bisch & Sons, who have their musical instrument 


depot at No. 46 Maiden-lane, was established in 
1842, and has built up an extensive trade in band 
and orchestral instruments, including such cele- 
brated makes as Martin’s guitars, Boehm's, 
Meyer's, and Albrecbt’s flutes, Tiefenbrunner’s 
zithers, violins, and violoncelloes, and a general 
stock of musical goods, among which are an old 
Italian violin worth $1,000 and an old "cello val- 
ued at $600. The Martin guitar, of which this 
house has the exclusive sale, is their preat 
specialty. It is undoubtedly the most perfect 
instrument of the kind ever produced, is of 
American origin, and was first manufactured in 
1833. For over haif a century it has been the 
standard and only reliable guitar used by ail 
first-class Professors and amateurs. *,* 


————@——s 


PAPIER MACHE REPRODUCTIONS. 

Among the many displays to be seen on 
Broadway none attract so much attention from 
the passer-by as the windows of O. D. Case’s 
Sons, at No, 837 Broadway, where may be seen 
a large collection of reproductions in papier 
mache of antique bronzes, These unique novel- 
ties are a recent introduction of this firm, who 
find a large and appreciative demand for them 
bere as well as abroad. 

This firm has been prominently engaged for 
nearly 40 years as importers of and dealers in 
wall papers and window shades of every varicty, 
their work being found in many of our most 
beautiful homes. *,* 

a ers 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS. 

The firm of ;William B, Lynch & Co., 
main office No, 21 East Forty-second-street, with 
headquarters and branch office at No. 82 Lib- 
erty-street, does a general real estate business, 
including the handling of improved and unim- 
proved property. 

Both Mr. Lynch and his partner are active and 
popular members of the Real Estate Exchange, 
and make a specialty of purchase and sale of 
first-class dwellings and the management of 
estates, collecting rents, repairs, &. They do 
also auctiooneer business and have money to 
loan on bond and mortgage. *,* 


sacatsncllppaisibicate 
THE RUSSIAN BATH AS A LUXURY 
AND REMEDIAL AGENT. 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MESSRS. CAPES & 
RYAN. 


Every year fees a steady growth in the 


popularity of the bath, particularly the ‘ Rus- 
sian,” although at first considerable skepticism 
existed as to its efficacy,even among medical 
men. Now, however, all our leading physicians 
recommend itas being especially efficacious in 
cases where the brain bas been overtaxed by any 
undue mental strain, insomnia, colds, &c., as 
woll as nervous disorders of every kind, The 
establishment of Messrs. Capes & Ryan, on 
Lafayette-place, has long been the resort 
ot a most desirable class of patrons, among 
whom are many gentiemen of wealth, as 
well as journalists, lawyers, physicians, and 
other professional men. One of our most 
prominent literary men—no less a personage 
than George Alfred Townsend—thus expressed 
his opinion of the Russian bath in a recent letter 
to Dr. Ryan: “Sleep is itself a kind of bath. 
* * * My only criticism on sleep alone is that 
it takes from the tone of the body and itsexercise 
and experience, to reposeethe brain. * * * 
I have triec sleep till it has aided to give me 
the gout. Within the past three years I have got 
my sieep, my cooling of the brain, and my exer- 
cise :as well at the Russian baths. In the bath I 
experience a complete ablution of the brain 
and recuperation of the body, and get plung- 
ing and swimming exercise and the use 
of the hands in drying, besides the 
kneading or light massage of the body 
by the bath’s assistants. * * * Then I’m 
ready for another big link of work, and sleep at 
night more fully. Itcureseverything with me.”’ 
Messrs. Capes & Ryan’s baths are certainly the 
most commodious and completely fitted up of 
a establishment in the country. An 
artesian well sunk by themselves provides water 
atthe rate of 60 gallons per minute, which is 
fully adequate for all purposes, and always 
maintains the same temperature Winter and 
Summer. There are also two plunge and one 
spacious swimming bath, and a more profitable 
way of employing an bour or so, whether one 
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_ INDIA RUBBER, 
H’ & PRODUCED AND USED. 

A Vv’ « AND IMPORTANT INDUSTRY—THE 
‘GOODYEAR INDIA RUBBER GLOVE MAN- 
UFACTURING COMPANY. 

Although rubber, or rather caoutchouc, 
was known in Europe more than two centuries 
ago, the early Spanish discoverers having 
brought to light the fact that the natives of the 
West Indies and Mexico not only made playing 
balls of an elastic gum, but also fabricated 
helmets, shoes, garments, and many other useful 
articles from the same waterproof material, 
nothing fwas done to utilize the knowledge 
until the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when several French scientists began experi- 
menting withit. They succeeded in producing 
tubing and a number of simple devices coated 
with this gum, but nothing of practical im- 
portance was accomplished until 1822, when 
Charles MacIntosh patented a process in Eng- 
gland whereby caoutchouc was dissolved in 
coal ofl or naphtha and the solution used for 
waterproofing. Nothing of any importance in 
the way of improvements on these first crude 
applications was accomplished until the discov- 
ery of vulcanization, which at once opened & 
vast fleld for its application. 

“ Caoutchouc is the juiceof a certain tropical 
tree found principally in South America and the 
West Indies, although it grows in other locali- 
ties,. being cogfined, however, to 10 degrees 
either north or south of the equator, the best of 
it coming from Para, in Brazil. It is collected 
by the natives in precisely the same manner as 
maple syrup is in this country—that is, the trees 
are tapped at a certain season, the juice exuding 
in a white fiuid about the color and consistency 
of milk. This fiuid is caught in convenient re- 
ceptacles and then receives the treatment which 
changes it into;the gum, this process being accom- 
plished by dipping a stick covered with olay into 
the sap and then holding it in the smoke of a 
fire kindled for the purpose until the gum be- 
comes somewhat stiff. @This is repeated until the 
suecessive layers form considerable thickness, 
when the clay is broken and the gum remains in 
what are called * bottles,” in which shape it 
reaches the market. 

For a number of years rubber goods were 
manufactured in this country by dissolving the 
rubber and coating the fabric with the solution, 


4 then drying or curing it in the sun: but this 


process * was very unsatisfactory, the objection 
being that the adhesiveness of2the gum had not 
been properly modified, s0 that artificial or nat- 
ural heat would cause it to become sticky and 
unsuited for the purposes to which it was ap- 
plied. 

Some (fifty years ago Mr, Charles Goodyear, a 
native of New-Haven, Conn., who had devoted 
much time and attention to experimenting with 
the gum, made some very important discover- 
ies, which, however, were preliminary to that 
most important and vital one—* vulcanizing”— 
which revolutionized at once the entire system 
of rubber manufacture. Inorder to,:vulcanize 
rubber, as he discovered, it is necessary to mix 
with the gum a certain proportion ofj sulphur, 
litharge, and other chemicals, and to submit the 
whole toa proper degree of heat, by which it 
is given a fixed elasticity and all the necessary 
and desirable properties. Mr. Goodyear ob- 
tained his patent for this process in 1844, and by 
it he added to the arts, not a new material mere- 
ly, but a new class of materials applicable toa 
thousand diverse uses. 

Immediately a number of companies were 
formed operating under his patents, prominent 
among which was the Goodyear India Rubber 
Glove Manufacturing Company, organized in 
1844, at which time its principal production was 
the manufacture of india rubber gloves. The 
company has retained its original name, which 
is to-day somewhat misleading, as it now manu- 
factures every class and variety of rubber 
goods. Its extensive works are located at Nau- 
gatuck, Conn., occupying some 25 acres of 
ground. It is an interesting fact that Mr. Good- 
year, the inventor, who was one of tle,.corpora- 


tors of this now great company, made some of 
his important experiments almost upon the 
ground now‘\covered by this company’s buildings. 
The writer some time since had an opportunity 
of visiting these factories, and was astonished, 
not only at their extent, but at the variety of 
work done at them. It would require too much 
space to attempta detailed description of the 
various processes used by this company, buta 
general statement of the work done here will 
serve to give an idea of them. In the first place, 
the gum is submitted to the action of ponderous 
and powerful machines with massive rollers, 
between which the crude material is passed and 
repassed, thus cleansing it of ali impurities. 
During the whole of this crushing and rolling 
a heavy and continuous stream of water is di- 
rected upon the caoutchouc. This washes away 
all particles of dirt as quickly as they are loos- 
ened by the action of the rollers, as well as re- 
moving the soot which has been a natural con- 
comitant of the curing. In order to accomplish 
this process properly a comparatively high tem- 
perature has to be maintained throughout, the 
‘biscuits’ or “ bottles” having been previously 
soakea forsome considerable length of time in 
hot water. The rubber is now in a thin, broad 
sheet, pitted all over itssurface. These sheets 
are now hunginalarge storeroom, where they 
are allowed to remain for several months. Free 
exposure to the air is necessary, the improve- 
ment in the quality being commensurate with 
the length of time during which they are ex- 
osed. 
» When needed these sheets are subjected to 
more crushing and pressing, until complete 
homogeneity is secured. This is what is known 


heated rollers, revolving at varying speed. In 
this way the rubber, of “*gum"’ as it is calied, is 
drawn andrubbed and stretched and flattened 
until the proper degree of tenacity is acquired, 
lt is now treated with various chemicals and 
compositions, mineral and otherwise,so as to 
bring it into a fit condition for the purpose for 
which it 1s intended. 

The last process is that of vulcanizing, in which 
operation the greatest care and ekill is requisite 
to success. It consists in subjecting the rubber 
to a high degree of heat in hot uir or steam 
ovens. When this is performed with proper care 
and judgment, and where the materials em- 
ployed have been of the requisite standard, th 
result is absolute perfection in the quality 
the rubber. It will therefore be seen that u 
the skill and experience of the workmen m 
depends, and there it may be mentioned 
that the Goodyear India Rubber Glove 
Manufacturing Company, among its ) 
employes has some of the best talent known >to 
the trade. Forsuch goods as boots, shoes, cos 
wraps, gloves, &c., the rubber is next taken an 
passed through calendars where it is brougstee 
contact with the cloth used for backing, and the 
twoare then ruled off together, and in this 
shape is treated like any textile fabric, be 
cut by patterns either for shoes. clothing, 
or any other purpose. It is an impossibility 
to enumerate the almost myriad forms 
in which rubber is worked in this fac- 
Rubber Glove Manutacturing Company produce 
a larger variety and quantity of rubber goods 
than any other like concern, and in every line 
they are considered the standard for QUALIER, 
the trade generally recognizing their production 
best. f rubber boots and shoes 
make an enormous number, which, for 
variety, style, and finish, are not equaled. This 
is true, also, of the rubber coats, machin- 
toshes, and ladies’ wraps, of which they pro- 
duce the most beautiful and artistic known, 
Years of experience, careful study, and a desire 
to perfect their goods in every possible wayjhas 
jed to many valuable and beautiful additions 
to their productions. Among these may be 
mentioned most particularly the mackintoshes 
and the “‘silver gray’ and “* transparent’ rub- 
ber goods. The former are made far better than 
the English goods of the same kind, and being a 
handsome cloth coat with beautiful linings, (the 
rubber being betwéerf the two and bmg into 
them,) aud as they are cut and fitted by experts, 


present the elegant appearance of fine tallor- 
made overcoats. 

The silver grays and transparent are made in 
various colors to resemble different fabrics, such 
as silk, &c., and, lined with handsome silk 
goods, are made into ladies’ wraps, &c. Besides 
the articles already enumerated, the company 
manufactures largely rubber bands, toys, scien- 
tiflc and electrical appliances, druggists’ sun- 
dries, and indeed everything useful or orna- 
mental in the line. 

The principal office and wareroonmis of the com- 
pany are situated at Nos. 503 and 505 Broadway, 
witha branch at the corner of that thorough- 
fare and Fulton-street, and these premises arte 
not only spacious, but eg men peg f located for the 
purpose. The company does a large business in 
every section of our country, and also an ex- 
tensive aud constantly growing export trade, it 
being, in this latter direction, a strong and suc- 
cesstul competitor with English houses. 

The management of this Vast business is in the 
hands of Mr. J. D. Vermeule, the President and 
Treasurer, who makes his headquarters in New- 


ork. 

Mr. B. M. Hotchkiss, than whom there is no 
one with a better knowledge of practical rubber 
manufacture, is the the Vice-Presidetit, having 
been with the company ever since Its formation, 
This gentleman and Mr. G. M. Allerton, son of 
the former President, make their headquarters 
at the factory, Which latter is under the ellicient 
superintendence of Mr. F. T. Shaffer. 

n conclusion, it may be well to remark that 
only the best quality of material! is used by this 
company—fine Para gum being the basis of 
everything made by them. Every article before 
von phen | the factory is subjected tou most care- 
ful and thorough supervision at the hands ot 
competent and reliable experts. Indeed, to the 
care and attention which has always been given 
to every detail of their manufacture may be at- 
tributed the high favor and reputation which 
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THE CERAMIO ART. 
MODERN TASTE AND CULTURE, 

Within the last quarter of a century the 
influence of Japanese art on English taste, to- 
gether with the fact that our people have be- 
come largely a traveling peovle, and, as such, 
are brought in contact with the refinement and 
luxury of the Old World, has served not only to 
develop a taste for interior decorations and or- 
namentation, but to educate it, within a com- 
paratively short time, to a very high degree, so 
that among our more refined and wealthier 
classes will be found the most liberal patrons of 
the Ceramic Art in the world. And with this 
advance the interior of our homes have evolut- 
ed, as it were, from the dreary age of 
bronze and mahogany. We possess great 
advantages, also, inithe knowledge and enter- 
prise of some of the great houses dealing in this 
class of goods who are notcontent alone with 
supplying the existing demand, but who exercise 
a guiding and directing influence upon their 
patrons by giving to them the advantage of their 
taste and experience. 

Such a houseisthat of L. Straus & Sons, with 
warerooms situated at Nos, 42, 44, 46, and 48, War- 
ren-street, New-York City, who import china, 
pottery, and glassware, clocks, bronzes, and 
artistic metal goods from all countries, and who 
do a larger business than any other house in this 
lineof merchandise in this country or in Rurope. 

The housejwas established some twenty years 
ago, and has contributed in no small degree by 
its extensive importations in fostering in this 
country the taste for the beautiful and artistic 
in pottery and glassware. This firm is the ex- 
clusive purchaser of the entire spfoduct of sev- 
eral well known potteries in Europe, and, by 
reason of its large capital, controls many spe- 
cialties in its line. The house is represented in 
all the leading pottery centres of the 
Old World, such as London, Paris, Limoges, 
Carlsbad, Steinschonau, and Rudolstadt, from 
which markets this vast establishmentiis being 
constantly replenished with the latest novelties, 
both in staple and ornamental goods. Besides 
their regular jobbing trade in all the States the 
firm does a large business in importing directly 
for other houses in the large cities of the coun- 
try. Their warerooms, consisting of four large 
five-story buildings, are divided into various de- 
partments, such asthe English, the French, the 
German, the staple and artistic glass and bronze 
departments, each containing a full and com- 
plete line of wares properly belonging to it. 

They are the sole agents of the Rudolstadt 
Pottery Company, whose works are situated at 
Thuringia, Germany, and whose wares rival in 
beauty the royal potteries of Europe. 

Nowhere in the Old World is shown such a 
large and beautiful assortment of china, pot- 
tery, and glassware as can be seenjin these ware- 
rooms, for while such houses in Europe make a 
specialty of the wares manufactured in their 
own country this enterprising firm lays all coun- 
tries under contribution and gathers its stook 
from the four quarters of the globe, 

The individual members of the firm are active, 
energetic, and intelligent business men, con- 
noisseursin this department of art, and their 
thorough understanding of the requirements of 
the trade, together with their} connections 
abroad, enables them to afford every facility to 
the buyers in this line of goods. 

These gentlemen, both in business and social 
circles, are highly esteemed and respected, and 
are prominently identified with several of our 
leading financial and charitable institutions, and 
are among the foremost merchants of our city. 

** 


* 
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ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT. 
ONE OF NEW-YORK’S MOST NOTABLE 
HOUSES. 

The magnitude and importance of New- 
York’s commercial interests are not infrequent- 
ly as much a matter of surprise to her own citi- 
zens as to those who have never set foot within 
her limits. The colossal proportions which some 
of her business houses have reached seem almost 
fabulous, and when the facts and figures con- 
cerning them are placed before the public they 
appear almost incredible, and cannot fail to im- 
press outsiders with some idea of the energy and 
enterprise of the fotinders of such enduring 
monuments to commercial success. Take, for 
instance, some of the wholesale grocery estab- 
lishments of the city, among the most promi- 
nent of which must be mentioned the house of 
Messra. Acker, Merrall & Condit. 

The name of this firm is known§through- 
out our country wherever there are those who 
appreciate the delicacies of the table or enjoy 
the fragrance of a goodcigar. Tosuch as re- 
side in New-York the attempt to tadd to the 
fame of this house, which for 30 years has been 
one of the foremost here, is unnecessary; still, a 
mercantile history of our city would be incom- 
plete without at least some brief mention of it. 
The firm of Acker, Merrall & Condit was estab- 
lished in 1856 at Nos.130 and 132 Chambers- 
street, which fremains to this day their main 
store. From the start their policy of handling 
only the very finest grades of fancy groceries, 
bothimported and domestic, as well as wines, 


liquors and cigars was approved and encouraged 
to such an extent that the business rapidly in- 
creased. As far back as 1855 a large store was 
erected in Yonkers for the convenience of pa- 
trons of the house residing along the line of the 
New-York Central Railroad. It is situated just 
opposite the station and conducted under the 
firm name of Acker, Edgar & Co. The business 
of the firm continually increasing, the néed of 
more extensive quarters was felt. To meet this 
and the changed condition of the city caused 
by the general removal of the centre of trade 
up town, in 1870 a branch store was opened 
at the corner of Broadway and Forty-second- 
street, while the game causes 10 years later made 
necessary the establishment of still another 
branch at Fifty-seventh-strect and Sixth-ave- 
nue. All these premises are very extensive, well 
arranged, and especially adapted to the branch 
of trade carried on. At each there is an ex- 
tremely large and well.selected stock of tancy 
groceries and the finer qualities of provisions, 
together with the finest brands of cigars, wines, 
atid liquors, consisting largely of imported 

oods, the firm being among the most extensive 

mporters in the country. 

They have an agency at No. 39 Rue de Cha- 
teaudun, Paris, through which all their foreign 
purchases, yong me | wines, iruits, &c., are 
made. The cigar trade is a special and most im- 
portant branch of their business, They have a 
resident agent at Havana, and their facilities for 
procuring the best brands of cigars in large 
quantities are unsurpassed, and in these their 


trade isenormous, extending, aa it does. 
every section of our country. 


Some idea of the past growth and present 
magnitude of the business dune by Messrs. Ack- 
er, Merrall & Condit may ve had from the fact 
that when the firm was organized it did not ex- 
ceed $100,000 per annum, while now it is several 
million dollars, every dollar of which is bought 
for cash. 

Over 100 horses and a correspondingly large 
mumber of wagons and trucks are emploved in 
delivering goods to all parts of this city, Brook- 
lyn, Jersey City, Staten Island, &c., bosides the 
shipping of goods to all parts of the United 
States, 

Mr. David D. Acker, the senior member of the 
firm, in whose hands has been its general man- 
agement and to whom its success is largely due, 
began his business career 50 years agoin the 
same quarters now occupied in Chambers-street, 
with Messrs. T. & A. S. Hope, by whom he was 
employed in 1835. In 1844 he became a member 
of tho firm of Thomas Hope & Co. until the 
founding of the present firm. The other mem- 
bers are Messrs. William J. Merrall, John W, 
Condit and Charles L. Acker, who have all 
grown up in this business house. *,* 

RARE CHINA AND GLASS WARE. 

The firm of Gilman Collamore & Co., 19 
Union-square, which was established in 1862, and 
whose members have been identified with the 


trade in this country in choice table china and 
xlass ware and ornamented bric-d-brac, early 
adopted the policy of qualifying themselves to 
meet the requirements of the wealthy and cult- 
ured class, for whom they mainly cater, by 
sending members of the firm abroad to familtar- 
ize themselves with, and secure for their wate- 


rooms, the rarest selections in their line the Old 
World affords. 

This policy has resulted in the collection of the 
largest and most carefully chosen stock of chaste 
and elegant dinner and dessert services, sets of 
rich plates, ex ery polished rock crystal, 
English porcelain and English art gluss, Minton 
china, elaborate and beautiful Dresdea china, 
Sdvres vases, Crown Derby vases, mantel 
decorations, royal Worcester porcelain, cameo 
glass, (for cabinets,) &c.; and a specialty upon 
which they pride themselves is a collection of 
old English china, among which may be men- 
tioned a dessert and dinner service—very rare— 
of Crown Derby ornamented with the finest 
landscapes possible on china. 

This setson they have a greater variety and in 
more exquisite styles than they huve ever before 
been able to find, and their rich and varied stock 
presents everything to attract connoisseurs and 
people of taste generally. Indeed their rooms 
are a Veritable art museum, and a visit to them 
a@ liberal education in such matters, their collec- 
tion being the largest and finest on this conti+ 
nont 5 +,* 


to 





THE PENRHYN.SLATE OOMPANY. 
VARIOUS USES TO WHICH SLATE MAY BE 
PUT. 

The Penrhyn Slate Company, whose 
offices and salesrooms are at No. 50 Union- 
square, northeast corner of Seventeenth-street, 
is the oldest as well as the largest concern of its 
kind in the country. This organization was es- 
tablished some thirty years ago jat Middle Gran- 
ville, N. Y., where they own extensive quarries 
and factories, at which they manufacture 4 
great variety of articles, such as altars, steps, 
platforms, coping, mantels, hearths, tiles, black- 
boards, baths, oaskets, refrigerator shelves, 
sinks, table tops, billiard beds, tanks, &c. In 
fact, the uses to which slate may be put are 
almost innumerable, and are daily increasing. 
Electric disks, switches, and switch boards are 
now made of slatefand found far|preferable to 
those made of rubber. lnjaddition to an extensive 
business in slate forfroofing and other purposes 
in its plain state, means have been found to pro- 
duce upon its surface a hard,{durable, and glossy 
enamel to resemble marble, which presents to 
the eye great variety and beauty of coloring. 
Some splendid specimens in thia line may 
be seen at the company’s warerooms, and 
are well worthy inspection by all interested in 
art matters, This slate is used for mantels, and 
it is in this line that the Penrhyn Slate Company 
have achieved their greatest reputation, their 
roductions being characterized by great artist- 
< at originality of design, and perfection of 

n ° 

The slate quarried at Middle Granville 1s of a 
superior quality and of three colors—green, pur- 
ple, and red. A remarkable fact about the last 
mentioned color is that it is found nowhere else « 
in the world. A large force of workmen finds 
constant employment at these quarries, and the 
facilities possessed by the proprietors for exe- 
cuting orders of any magnitude are certainly 
etd pee by any similar concern in the 
United States. Among the many public build- 
ings into the beautifying and adornment of 
which the goods of this company have entered 
may be mentioned the steps for the Brooklyn 
Bridge, Produce Exchange, the Cancer Hos- 

ital, and the handsome and palatial apartment 

ouses at Central Park. At present they havea 
large contract on hand in connection with the 
Orphans’ Home, Sparkill, N. Y., and their re- 
sources, extensive as they are, are taxed to the 
utmost in order to meet the large and ever 
increasing demand for their goods. *,* 


AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO.’S PIANOS. 
No. 58 WEST TWENTY-THIRD-STREET. 

Messrs. Augustus Baus & Co. have been 
only afew years engaged in the manufacture 
of pianos, though the individual members of 
the firm have over 20 years’ experience, gained 
in the leading factories of this city. 

Yo attain perfection in the piano requires ex- 
perience, judgment, taste,:and resources, all 
of which these gentlemen have; and the years of 
study and labor which they have devoted to this 
manufacture result in thesuperiority of their 
instruments to all others in purity of tone, even- 
ness of action, combined with greatest power 
and general excellence, while in beauty of de- 
sign, elegance of finish, and durability they are 
unsurpassed, 

Mr. Baumeister, one of the firm, has complete 
charge of the manufacturing, and his perfect 
knowledge of it in every branch is the best 
guarantee of superiority. They use no material 
in their instruments but what is in every sense 
first class,and employ none but the very best 
and most experienced artisans, the importance 
of which cannot be overestimated. 

The Baustpiano contains all the best and most 
modern improvements, such as are found only 
in the leading instruments. The patent duplex 
agraffe owned by this firm is recognized as one 
of the most important additions to the piano 
made of late years. It gives the strings adouble 
bearing, and, while increasing the brilliancy and 
purity of the tone, obviates the necessity tor 
frequent tunings. 

Another peculiar convenience with the up- 
right pianos of this house is that the whole 
front, including the action, keyboard, and pil- 
lars, can be detached in order to facilitate the 
handling of the instrument in confined spaces. 
The great demand for upright pianos for use in 
families occupying apartments in flats, X&c., 
where economy in space is necessary, has led 
this firm to give especial attention to this style, 
and, as a resylt, they have attained a degree of 
perfection in them found in no similar instru- 
ment of any other make. 

They are very highly regarded by the best 
musicians in the country and are used exclusive- 
ly by the Grand Conservatory of Music of this 
city, where the constant use given them shows 
not only the quality of the instruments, but 
their durability as well. 

The office and salesrooms are in charge of Mr. 
Baus, and visitors are always welcome and as- 
sured most courteous treatment. *,* 
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KIRTLAND, ANDREWS & CO, 
46 AND 48 UNION-SQUARE, FOURTH-AVENUE 
AND SEVENTEETH-STREET. 


This firm was established at a compara- 
tively recent date, but all of the members have 
had many years experience in connection with 
the slate and mantel trade of this city, having 
been associated with two of the largest pro- 
ducers and manufacturers in this country. 
They manufacture and sell every variety of 
mantels, both plain and ornamental, in wood, 
slate, and marble; also grates, open fireplaces, 
fenders, tilings, and all kinds of brass goods used 
in connection with open fires. 

They have unlimited facilities for the produo- 
tion of the finest and most artistic work at the 
lowest possible prices. At their handsome sales. 
rooms on Union-square may be seen one of the 
most extensive and elaborate stocks to be found 
in the city. Their work is also seen in many of 
the bandsomest dwelling and apartment houses 
in this city in which they have furnished hew 
and original designs of mantels and ornamental 
work exclusively their own. 

Indeed their long experience and great knouwl- 
po dn enable them to furnish their patrons many 
valuable hints in the selection of goods, and 
they have done as much asany house to develop 
the artistic taste of our city in this direction. 

+ 


* 
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FIRE AND BURGLARS., 

The great Chicago fire of 1871 proved the 
excellence of the Hall safes, when over 600 of 
them preserved their contents in good condi- 
tion. The New-York store was opened about 
this time, and is one of our recognized institu. 
tions, 

With the police records showing robberies 
by the forcible {opening of safes in the past 
15 years amounting to more than $20,000,000 the 
patrons of this company have the comférting 


reflection that not one single dollar bas ever 


been stolen by the forcible opening and robbety 
of a fire and burglar proof or a burglar proof 
safe or vault bearing the name of Hall’s Safe 
and Lock Company. 

Over 100 of the principal safe deposit and 
trust companies and more than 2,500 banks 


have selected Hall's dovetailed safe and vault 


work as the best after critical examina- 
tion of the various methods of construction 
offered for their consideration. Such an unri- 
valed record and the vast number of fires and at- 
tempted burglaries these safes have successfully 
resisted inthe past give the best of assurance 
for future performance. The Hall factory gives 
employment to 1,000 men in addition to all the 
latest improvements in iron and steel working 
machinery. The Hall safe has been established 
40 years. + 
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THE MOSS ENGRAVING COMPANY. 


No development in the realm of art 
equalsin importance and value the discovery of 
the process of photographic engraving made by 
Mr. John C. Moss, President and Superintendent 
of the Moss Engraving Company. 

It was only perfected after years'of;hard work, 
involving many sacrifices on the part of the dis- 


coverer and his wife, who, with a woman’s cour- 


age ahd devotion, aided greatly in all his in- 
vestigations and shared all his deprivations. 
However, after much [patient endurance, 
complete and perfect success crowned their 
efforts, and they were able to perfect and 


make practical a process by which a perfect fac 
simile of any drawing, or!steel, wood, or litho- 
graphic engraving, old or new, can be repro- 
duced ina very short time and-fat a compara- 
tively small cost, doing the work with the ex- 
quisite finish only possible by means of photog- 
raphy. 

The Moss Engraving Company, using this 


process exclusively, was formed early in 1880, 
with Mr. John C. Mossas President and Super- 
intendent; R. B. Moss, Assistant Superintend- 
ent; Mrs. M. A. Moss, Treasurer; James E. 
Ramsey, Secretary, and H. A. Jackson, Assist- 
ant Secretary, and from the start has met 
with remarkable and unvarying success, so that 
to-day 1t is the largest establishment in the 
world of the kind, oinpoying about 200 persona, 
who by means of the Moss process do the wor 

of 2,000 engravers, and has produced millions o 


engravings of every variety and for every ton- 
ceivable 


urpose, 

Notwithstanding its present proportions Mr. 
Moss, who is an untiring student and experi- 
menter in the ling of his business, is constantly 
making valuable improvements and extensions. 
With the aid of his son, R, B. Moss, he bas recent- 
ly perfected a method of producing engraved re- 
lief plates direct from photographs and wash 
drawings, thus avoiding the neceesity of having 
such pictures first drawn witha pen. Some of 
those we have seen are marvels of prefection, 
and in their delicacy and depth of color closely 
approach steel encravingse aad 





DIAMONDS AND DIAMOND CUTTING 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARTIN 
AMERICA. 

THE DIAMOND MARKET OF THE WORLD, 

The diamond—that sun of the mineral 
world—has steadily followed the course of its 
great prototype in its westward march, and has 
served to adorn the zenith of each successive 
civilization; for while the savage races are con- 
tent to adorn themselves with shells and beads, 
civilized man has emphasized his taste and cult- 
ure by selecting this peerless atone as his ideal 
gem. In the Orient, the cradle of the human race, 
the diamond sparkled in the foreheads of gods, 
to whom the enlightened heathen world bowed 
with almost the same reverence for the jewel as 
for the mystical image it adorned. Then torn from 
those shrines by the ruthiess Western conquer- 
ors, it graced the temples of Grecian gods and 
adorned the classic brows of Roman maids and 
matrons, and to-day it gieamsin the diadems of 
the proudest rulers of the Christian world. 
Though the great historic stones as yet remain 
in the Old World, our newer civilization al- 
ready shows an enlightened taste for diamonds, 
which is evinced by their almost universal use 
by all classes of our people, and, a recent writer 
has predicted, that the.aay is not far distant 
when the exceptionally fine and large stones 
will attract the attention of American princes 
of finance, and find aj,home in this the youngest 
born of the nations, Indeed, no people have 
ever displayed so general a love of diamonds 
as ours, and of late years America bas become 
the greatest market of the world for them, and 
it will be a matter of surprise to those not fa- 
miliar with the modern trade in diamonds that 
in the cutting of these stones we do finer and 
better work than, and in fact actually set the 
fashion for, the lapidaries of the Old World. For 
while Amsterdam is still the centre, in the ex- 
tent of its business, of the lapidary trade, it has 
lately to some extent adopted the American sys- 
tem of diamond cutting, which is{preferred ey- 
erywhere because so much finer and more per- 
fect. The old style of doing this work was to 
give to the cut stone as much weight as possible 
without regard to brilliancy or beauty of effect, 
while these latter arejmade the sole study in the 
American system. 

The first house in America to deal exclusively 
in diamonds and to engage extensively in dia- 
mond cutting‘{was the firm of Randel & Bare- 
more, now Randel, Baremors & Billings, which 
commenced business as diamond merchants in 
1840, and has for 84 years occupied the same 
quarters as at present, corner Maiden-lanejand 
Nassau-street, having some 12 years ago estab- 
lished an office in London, the great market for 
the sale of rough diamonds—nearly all the Cape 
stones being sold there—where some member of 
the firm constantly is, superintending the 
purchase of stones for America. Four or 
five years ago the firm began cutting dia- 
monds in the new method, then just com- 
ing into vogue, since- which time they 
have very largely increased their facilities, 
and at present employ in their lapidary estab- 
lishment and inthe manufacture of diamond 
jewelry nearly 200 hands; and as theirs is the 
most extensive and best equipped establishment 
in the country. a description of their work will 
impart full information as to the American sys- 
tem in its fullest development. In entering into 
the details of the actual processes it may be well 
to remark that the system here used depends 
upon careful observation and study of tne geo- 
metrical forms of the diamond and the strict 
adherence to the natural laws governing the 
formation of that crystal. 

The diamond being an octahedron, with four 
separate planes of clevage crossing each other, 
but running parallel withthe triangular sides, 
the most important work of the lapidary isin 
cleving the stone so as to follow these natural 
divisions, and thereby develop its greatest 
brilliancy and beauty, though he may somewhat 
sacrifice its bulk, In this lies the whole secret 
of the American system. 

The process of diamond cutting appears to the 
uninitiated crude, for, whilethe work is done 
mainly by machinery, much of it is still done by 
hand, so that almost everything depends upon 
the skill and experience of the workman. After 
the rough diamond has been girdled, or given its 
outline by attrition against another, it is setina 
lead form, with successive surfaces exposed and 
pressed by the lapidary against a wheel of ordi- 
nary iron, which is charged with diamond dust 
andrun at a rate of 2,500 revolutions per minute, 


i the purpose of cutting the angles ana polisn- 
ng. 

In the cut stone the upper plane is known as 
the table, the lower as the culet, the surfaces on 
the sides as facets, corners, and bezel, and the 
effect. depends entirely on the angle these latter 
bear to the table and culet. So well trained is 
the eye of the lapidary he seldom uses any other 
guide in cutting. A model is kept of every per- 
fect cutting, and these are studied with a view 
of gaining new and better effects in the treat- 
ment of gems. Besides the cutting of rough 
stones the firm does a large amount of work in 
the recutting of old diamonds to develop the 
beauty hidden or marred by their original cut- 
ting. Also, jin matching pairs. 

After the diamonds are cut there still romains 
the important work of setting or mounting, 
and for this the firm has unequaled facilities in 
the way of artistic designers, skilled workmen, 
and the most approved appliances, their pro- 
duction (the largest in the world) being noted 
for originality, variety, and beauty of design, as 
well as superior workmanship. 

They carry in stock a large assortment of 
mounted goods, including rings, bracelets, neck- 
laces, pins, &c., in diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
and other colored gems. They do not confine 
themselves to expensive goods alone, but manu- 
tacture medium and low priced goods of ex- 
ceptional quality. The excellencs of their 
— the high character and standing of this 
rm, and their reputation for liberal and fair 
dealing have secured them an enormous patron- 
age throughout the entire country, and their 
jewelry and cut stones are handied by nearly 
every reputable jeweler in America, my" 
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J. S. CONOVER & CO. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE FIRM—BEAUTI- 


TIFUL AND ARTISTIC PRODUCTIONS, 
It was in 1844 that Mr. J. S. Conover es- 


tablished himself in the business which has since 
assumed such vast proportions at No. 368 Canal- 
street, the firm name being Conover & Woolley. 
They remained here for 35 years, the volume of 
business steadily increasing during the whole of 


that period. The composition of the firm 


remained unchanged until 1865, when A. 
E. Conover was admitted into partnership. 
In 1882 Mr. J. 8. Conover withdrew in favor of 
A. E., who associated with him W. E. Conover, 
H, Youngs, and & Bristol. Previous to this, 


however, in 1880, they removed to Nos. 28 and 30 
West ‘T'wenty-third-street, their present loca- 
tion. Although theentire building, which extends 
from Twenty-third to Twenty-second street 
and has a frontage of 50 feet and @ depth of 200, 
was erected especially for them, they only oc- 
cupieda portion of it at the outset. In the 
Spring of 1885, however, business had increased 
to such an enormous extent that they were 
compelled to take in the whole premises, The 
name of Conover has become a household word, 
and the specialties which have made it so com- 
prise art mantels, tiles, grates, open fireplaces, 
andirons, tongs, shovels, brasswork of every 
description for ‘household decoration, plaques, 
and high art metal work generally. The store 
and showrooms of this firm are, in fact, a per- 
fect magazine of art productions. The recep- 
tion room, which is on the ground floor, is de- 
voted to an exhibit of brass goods, including 
richly chased ‘w." screens, umbrella stands, 


book racks, &e. The designs of all these 
are as Unique and beautiful as they 


are 
varied and numerous. 


In the Hrepiace depart- 
mentare grates, ‘“‘hobs,” and all the thousand 
and one apptirtenances necessary for producing 
heat. These fireplaces are constructed of vari- 
ous kinds of metals, chased brass and wrought 
jron being the principal ones, Ot tiles there is 
an immerse variety, both of foreign and domes- 
tic manufacture, which are used fora number 
of purposes, such as for floorings, facings, 
wainscotings, and ceilings. The mantel depart- 
ment is well worth a careful inspection, contain- 
ing as it does an endless variety in both design 
and material—black walnut, oak, mahogany, 
hazel, sycamore, and all kinds of native wood, 
To give a detailed description of all 
to be found in thisart emporium would be im- 
possible, and the points mentioned in this brief 
notice are but a slight indication of the variety 
and rivhness of designs which characterize the 
manufactured work of J. 8. Conover Co. 
Only a_ thorough inspection of the rooms and 
the exhibits can convey an idea of the really 
artistic triumph of the firm if the elaboration 
of beautiful workmanship—a result obtained 
only through years of patient and persistent 
study of modern artistic tendencies and their 
application. These rooms, in fact, should te- 
ceive the careful attention of all interested in 
such matters, as the display clearly indicates the 
great advance within recent years of decorative 
household work. 

That the ape of the firm are appreciated in 
@ substantial and satisfactory manner is beyond 
adoubt. They have turnished the fireplaces, 
mantels, &¢., for about all the finest houses in 
the nited States, and are constantly receiving 
orders from all parts of the world. Not only, 
too, isthe house of Conover the oldest in its par- 
ticular line inthe country, but it is the largest 
in the world, sigre being no other ostablishment 
in ef part o urope which can be compared 
with it in m tude. 


A WELL KNOWN BANKING AND 
WAREHOUSING FIRM 
R. J. DEAN & CO. 
THEIR HISTORY AND PROGRESS. 

One of the leading commercial and finan< 
cial houses of the city of New-York is the 
widely known and respected firmof Messrs, R. 
J. Dean & Co., bankers and warehousemén, 
which has always held a first-class position, and 
now stands as one of the most prominent and re- 
liable business establishments in the metropolis. 
The headquarters of the firm is situated at No. 
802 Greenwich-street, near Chambers, and the 
following are some of the bonded, free, and cold 
warehouses owned and operated by this enter- 
‘prising house, viz.; 

Bonded, General, and Cold Warehouses—Nos, 
603, 605, and 607 Greenwich-street, 48, 45, and 47 
Clarkson-street, 90, 92, 04, 96, and 98 Thirteenth- 
avenue, North River, and 6544, 646, 548, and 650 
West Fourteenth-street. Free Warehouses—Nos, 
164, 166, 173, and 175 Chambers-street, 294, 296, 298, 
800, 802, 492, 494, 496, 498, 500, 502, 504, and 506 
Greenwich-street, Free Cold Warehouses—Nos. 
90, 92, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102,and 104 North Moore- 
street, 890, 892, and 894 Greenwich-street, and 66 
and 68 Beach-street. 

This is the largest warchousing concern in the 
world, having 52 stores in the city of New-York, 
adapted to the requirements of every variety of 
goods. 

They have made the subject of refrigeration a 
special study, and the result is marvelous, A 
visit to their cold stores, which they are always 
pleased to show to those interested, well repays 
the trouble. Here one finds every varietygof 
perishable merchandise classified and treated 
according to their several requirements. Tho 
finest product of the dairy fis kept perfectly 
while awaiting consumption, and the most deli- 
cate fruits are preserved for our tables for 
months after their lusciousness would have been 
but a pleasant remembrance without these ad- 
vantages. 

They are the only ones to offer the advantages 
of cold-bonded storage, being in this asin every 
other branch of their business in advance of all 
others. Ever onthe alert, they are never-ceasing 
in their efforts to meet every possible require- 
mentofthe business community. An impor- 
tant specialty of Messrs. R. J. Dean & Co. is the 
advancement of cash on storage receipts of 
merchandise, the facilities being practically un- 
limited as to amount. 

The insurance department of their extensive 
business is under the able management of Mr. J. 
Wills, who is thoroughly conversant with every 
detail and feature of insurance, and customers 
can always implicitly rely on his ability and in- 
tegrity. 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company, the Royal Insurance Company, the 
German American Insurance Company, and 
the American Fire Insurance Company. 
They immediately execute all orders at the 
lowest possible rates, issuing poiicies from their 
own office. The individual members of this co- 

partnership, Messrs. Robert J. Dean and William 
Wills, have had great experience in this busi- 
ness, and are highly esteemed in mercantile 
circles for their executive ability and have 
achieved a prominence and patronage accorded 
only to those whose transactions are based on 
strict principles of probity. Their intimate 
knowledge of New-York business gives them 
peculiar facilities, while their high character is a 
sufficient assurance that everything intrusted to 
them will receive prompt and faithful attention, 
and their high mercantile standing is guarantee 
of their responsibility. *,* 
——@_—_— 


HOW FANCY CRACKERS ARE MADE, 
A VISIT TO THE BAKERY OF HOLMES & 
COUTTS. 


No manufacturing house in our com- 
munity has won so rapid, permanent, and well 
deserved successas that of Holmes & Coutts, 
who commenced the manufacture of fancy and 
plain crackers and biscuit of every kind and va- 
riety, 1n which line they stahd easily at the head. 

Not long since the writer had an opportunity 
of visiting the immense factory of the firm, oc- 
cupying two six-story buildings situate Nos, 
841 to 347 Washington-street and Nos. 195 to 203 
Franklin-street, fronting 100 feet on each street. 
Mr. W. G. Bond, the efficient and genial fore- 
man, kindly showed him through and explained 
the various appliances and processes. On the 
first floor of the Washington-street building are 
a number of machines for mixing and treating 
the various kinds of doughs in the most expe- 
ditious and thorough manner, also six automatic 
cutting machines for rolling and cutting the 
dough, the capacity of which are 1386 barrels of 
flouraday. On the floor above the setting of 
sponges and mixing of the dough is done, and 
this department, one cf the most important of 
ail, is in the hands of skilled and experienced 
men. The whole of the next floor is used for the 
packing of goods in boxes for shipping. 

On the top floor the sweetmeats are made, and 
of these the firm use none but what they pre- 
serve themselves. But, after all, the most re- 
markable feature in the factory is the ovens, uf 
which there are six,and which extend from the 
basement to the top floor. These consist of 
huge wheels of iron, on which are hung swing- 
ing shelves; these revolve over the fires which 
are on one floor, while on the floor above is the 
opening or door of the oven, where the biscuit 
are placed on the shelves, aud, as the wheel turns 
slowly far enough to bring the next shelf to the 
door, these are being cooked. 

The entire premises are kept scrupulously 
clean and neat, the processes|are extremely 
nice, nor was there anything to offend the most 
fastidious. j 

Tho great secret of the success of this firm is 
the fact that all their goods are made from the 
purest and best materials. Tho flour is super- 
fine, the butter is the sweetest and best that can 
be had, and the same is true of the lard, the 
sugar and molasses being also carefully selected, 
and are the best that can be seoured. Inthe 
wrappers of their biscuit which are packed in 
tins will pe seen a thing which is entirély orig- 
inal with them, namely, a paper made entirel 
of vegetable fibre which does not absorb any o 
the grease and hence keeps the contents of 
the tins sweet and pure for any length of 
time. This is a most important feature when 
we remember that these goods are sent not only 
oe over this country but to every part of the 

nown world. 


One of the most celebrated of the pe 


of this firm isthe “Sea Foam,” the lightest, 
flakiest, and most delicious wafer biscuit made, 
Among the other famous sponge biscuit may 
be mentioned the Graham Wafers, Oaten Flake, 
Cream Milk, and Water Thin. They also make 
the famous Albert Biscuit better in every re- 
spect than the imported article. The Oswego is 
another of their sweet biscuit, but the latest 
aud — the most delightful of this line of 
goods is the;Ice Cream Biscuit, a new produc- 
tion simply perfect in all respects, The firm 
also manufactures largely the Germin zwie- 
back, a most delicious and nutritious food. 

No house has displayed more enterprise than 
this; these gentlemen have done everything to 
perfect their goods and have continually forced 
competitors to raise the quality of goods and 
thus, by their own efforts and what they have 
literally compelled others to do, have they 
benefited their trade and the public generally 
and won for themselves phenomenal success. ** 


THE TURKISH BATH. 
The Turkish bath, now well established 


in this country, originated among the Phoni- 
cians; from them the Greeks borrowed and 
greatly improved it, and after the conquest of 
Greece the Romans made the bath prominent in 
their own empire. History enlarges upon the 
extent and magnificence of these bathsin Rome, 
Those of the Emperor Diooletian were the 
largest ever built, being capable of accommo- 
dating eighteen thousand bathers at once, and 
all that wealth could bestow was luvished upon 
them. 

Dr. E. P. Miller, who, more than 20 years ago 
established the first Turkish bath in New-York, 


spent some time abroad studying the baths of 


Europe, and by the knowledge thus obtained, 
together with years of experienceand investiga- 
tion, he has brought his bath at No. 41 West 
Twenty-sixth-street to a state of perfection un- 
equaled elsewhere. 

In former years{[some prejudice existed against 


the Turkish bath, but of late itis regarded not 


alone asa luxury butas a powerful preserva- 
tive as well as curative agent. And still there is 
much ignorance prevailing on the subject— 
much willful ignorance. Itis by many consid- 
ered a “new thing,” an ‘“‘experiment,” a 
“catoh-penny. arrangement,” a ‘ nine-days’ 
wonder,” and, in fact, “a humbug.” The bath, 
however, is by no means an experiment or a 
humbug, for its use governed by princi- 
les as fixed and unaiterable as the very 
aws of nature itself. or colds, rheu- 
matism, neuralyia, malaria, impyrities of the 
blood, and imperfect circulation Turkish baths 
are almost a specific. Dr. Miller’s bath is patron- 
ized by men and women of culture, wealth, and 


‘ position, indluding merchants, bankers, olergy- 


men, lawyers, and physicians, with their families, 
Many of our jeading physicians also recommend 
it to their patients as the best conducted in the 
city, this high reputation having been gained 
only by the closest attention to every detail and 
by employing the most intelligent and skillfu 
attendants. During ladies’ hours, jn the morn.e: 
ing, Mrs. Miller’s experience an knowledge, 
she being a physician in regular stand ng. ig a. 
most valuabie adjunct, Dr, Miller’s hotel, in 
connection with hig baths, is very acceptable to 
those who desire the comforts of a quiet hotel 
with the luxury of the bath close at band, and is 
particularly convenient for out-of-town pa- 
trons. Roman and electric baths and massage 
are also prominett attractions of Dr. Miller's 
estabishment. 9 


' PASSENGER ELEVATORS. 


The many lofty buildings which have 


been completed in New-York during the past 
year have brought into great prominence the 








pessenaee elevator as an indispensable means of 
. transit. or labor. 


and the seourity of this class 


They are authorized agents for the- 





ving machines has become a question of vita) 


im portance. 
essrs, Otis thers & Oo., of this city, have 
built the oe for the more peaeres t and 
C 


ostly of these buildin besides fu: nisbin 
bundrede of eleva tor all kinds of lifting 
service for many of the prinoipal cities in this 
country, Butope, nd Australia. 
Theirs is the oldest house engaged in this im« 
ortant branch of manus ure, and the vite 
tion of their machines for safety, durability, 
and economy of operation is unequaled. ‘%,* 


MILLS & GIBB, IMPORTERS, 

Immediately afterthe close of the-war, 
in 1865, the importing firm of Mills & Gibb was 
formed. They commenced in a modest and 
prudent way, but the time was so auspicious, 
the members were so well known ag Huropean 
buyers of theirjspecialties, and their first impor- 
tations were so admirably selected that the 
house at once took aleading position, and its 
career ever since has been one of steady and 
unexampled success, 

Mills & Gibb began business in ‘the lofts No. 
44 White-street. Thoir first stock consisted of 
laces, embroideries, and veilings. Soon after a 
white goods department was added, It early be- 
came evident that more room would be required, 
and in January, 1867, a removal was made to the 
lofts No. 410 Broadway, near Canalestreet, there- 
by securing double the amount of space anda 
better location, Subsequently tho first floor and 
basement of the adjoining building, with a large 
L on Cortlandtealley, (once the site of the old 
Apollo Rooms,) were needed to kesp pace with 
the requirements of a growing trade, In the 
meantime several important departments were 
added—linens and handkerchiefs, rfbbons,.cure 
tains, and notions, 

In 1878 a complete hosiery, wnderwear,. and 
glove department was organized. 

in 1880 the firm removed to their present com- 
modious warehouse on Broadway, Grand and 
Crosby streets, obtaining greatly increased room 
and conveniences and seouring the finest loca- 
tion for their business to be found in the city. 
The premises are equipped throughout with au- 
tomatic sprinklers for extinguishing fires, and 
the building is pronounced by underwriters as 
the best mercantile risk in America, Foreign 
insurance authorities declare that the internal 
hazard is as near zero as it is possible to get it, 

In 1881 a silk and velvet department was added, 
The latest addition isa department devoted to 
ladies’ and children’s furnishing goods, All 
goods are purchased directly from the principal 
manufacturers and producers in Europe, and 
the newest novelties and styles are obtained as 
soon as they are ready for the trade, while, 
with regard to prices, the long-established reputa- 
tion of the house is well and favorably known 
in commercial circles. They are enabled to 
keep thoroughly posted in everyfbranch of the 
business, and so universally has this become 
known that the firm is looked upon as the au- 
thority on all matters of taste and fashion per- 
taining to this artistic branch of industry. 

With a splendid organization both here and in 
Europe, the house having branches in Notting- 
ham, Calais, Paris, Plauen, &c., with ample cap- 
ital, fair dealing, enterprising et prudent 
management, Mills & Gibb are at the front in 
the lines to which they give their attention. 
Branches have been established in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis, New~ 
Orleans, San Francisco, and other principal 
cities, from whicb points are distributed the 
useful and beautiful wares ay by the 
firm. New-York City isand is likely to remain 


pre-eminently the centre of the importing trade 
of the country. + 


THE W. J. WILCOX COMPANY. 

LARD REFINERS—A GIGANTIO BUSINESS, 

The above well known organization suc- 
ceeded the house of W. J. Wilcox & Co., whick 
was established in 1862 and was the pioneer firm 
in the matter of lard refining in this city, Tha 
company was incorporated in 1882, and included 
all the original founders as managers, with the 
exception of Mr. W. J. Wilcox, deceased, This 
fact is a somewhat remarkable one, illustrating, 
as it does, the perfect homogeneity of the 
membership of the house during its long 
existence. The old firm was the first to orig- 
inate and perfect new and improved proc- 
esses for refining lard, rendering#§ the prod. 
uct absolutely pure in quality as well as increas. 
ing its healthfulness and nutritive properties, 
They have been so signally successful in accom. 
plishing all these essentials as not only to lessen 


the prejudice in Europe against American hog 
products, but also to rapidly extend and widen 
the sale of their lard there, While they export 
eg to every known country of the gicbe 
hey more especially cater to the diversifie 
wants of the can, Central and South 
American markets; and their home trade, in 
the one article of prime leaf lard, has alsa 
reached immense proportions. 

A fair conception of the éxtent fand character 
of the business of this company may be gained 
from the fact that its aggregate sales since its 
inception exceed $1 oes this with. 
out a single established claim for bad 
quality. The whole secret of the wonderful 
success of this company lies in the fact that it 
makes strictly pure la = as such it has a 
hieh reputation over all the world, Another 
very distinguishing characteristic ig that the 
company’s productions are exclusively of the 
highest standard. This fact alone makes their 
**Red Cross,” ‘Globe,’ and ‘ Continental" 
brands of leaf lard the most celebrated in the 
world. These are put up in wood cans and pails 
of the heaviest imported tin, neatly branded, 
and secured in strong packa of any desired 
size, varying in size from 1] to pounds, Each 
peer represeits full with actual 

reg, and is carefully tested before shipment, 
and not asingle package which is deficient in 
the slightest egree is ee to leave the fac. 
tory. te company, in addition to lard, also 
makes a pure lard oil, which is absolutely free 
from adulteration. This is put up in barrels o 
about 46 gallons each, and also in tin cans o 
ftom 1 to5 gallons, Tho offices and salesroomg 
of the company are located at No.4l Broa 
treet. *,* 


FAIRBANKES'S STANDARD SOALES. 


If there is one thing of more importance 
than all others among the affairs of commerce 
it is the evenness of balance and reliability of 
the scales used asa meang of measurement in 
the transfer and sale of various commodities. 
Many weighing machines have been invented 
and placed upon the market during the last 
fifty years, but to the Fairbanks scales has 
been awarded the foremost position among all 
competitors. 

Thaddeus Fairbanks in 1880, by using a com- 
bination of suspended levers, solved the prob- 
lem of concentrating at a given point a 
widely distributed weight, and by employing a 
modified form of the beam and Poise connected 
by a perpendicular rod with the levers at point 
of concentration of accurately measuring dis- 
tributed weights, This device was the product 
of an inventive genius of the highest order and 
was the origin of what is now familiarly known 
all over the world as the Fairbanks Standard 
Piatform Scale, or weighing machine, The prin« 
ciple involved in this scale has been found 
capable of application in an almost endless 
variety of forms, thus meeting every emer- 
gency, and in consequence the Fairbanks Scale 
is found wherever weight is to be measured, 
and is recognized as possessing in the highest 
degree the essential qualities of a good scale, 
viz., accuracy and durability. 

The Fairbanks Scale has beenlong recognized 
as standard by the Government of the United 
States, being employed in all its departments, 
and contracts are renewed year by year for thé¢ 
Fairbanks Scale. They are aiso employed ag 
standard in the departments of ips foreign 
Governments, The superior merit of the Fair, 


banks Scale is attested by the fact that it 
has been awarded the highest prize in compe 
tition with all others at each of the great World’, 
Expositions. The Fairbanks Scale has stood thé 
test of time.,and is legitimately entitied to the 
well earned appellation of Standard. From the 
small beginning in 1830 the business has devel- 
oped into enormous proportions, keeping pace 
with the development of the country, and 
extend ng to the remotest parts of the world, 


‘Lhe T. Fairbanks Company, at St. Jonns- 
bury, Vt., are the sole manufacturers of th 
Fairbanks Scale. Besides the business houses o 
Fairbanks & Co., New-York; Fairbanks, Brown 

Co., Boston, and Fairbanks, Morse Co., 
Chicago, the growth of the business has neces- 
sitated the establishment of business houses 
in all the principal cities of the Union, as well 
as in Montreal, London, Moscow, St, Petersburg, 
and Buda+Pesth. 4,¢ 


—__—_~2——— 
F. A. CAUCHOIS & Co. 
COFFEE, TEAS, AND SPICES. 
Itis a positive pleasure to refer to the 
im of F. A. Cauchois & Co., of the ‘* Fulton 
eat No. 67 aaron. as one of the most 
reliable houses dealing in ona teas, and 
spices. Their stocks in these og ure ected 
with the utmost care, whic rea ° Tie mon 
im . . 
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esup, Paton & Co., which, under these several 

ames, has been in existence for the past 35 
vears. They are located at No. 52 William-street, 
and doa general banking and brokerage busi- 
ness, being represented by a member of the firm 
on tne New-York Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Jesup retired from the active affairs of 
the concern last year, but remains a special 
partner and gives it the benefit of his vast ex- 
perience and sound judsment. *,* 


FLORIDA LUMBER, 
APPALACHICOLA LUMBER COMPANY. 

General attention is now being called to 
Fiorida not only as a resort—in which light it 
has been too long solely regarded to the exclu- 
sion of its more important claims—but to mate- 
rial resources in which it is remarkably rich. 
Among these nothing is more important than its 
vast trects of yellow pine and the white, yellow, 
and black cypress now so largely used for in- 
terior work in buildings. 

And this must be looked upon‘as the more re- 
markable when it is remembered that the lum- 
ber trade of this country has always ranked first 
and foremost among the commercial pursuits, 
both on account of the immensity of its natural 
resources and from the amount of capita) in- 
vested in it. It has been estimated, in fact, that 
the large amount of two hundred million dollars 
is invested in the business, and if this be true—as 





. It doubtless is—its importance in the commercial 


world can be easily seen. These almost iliimita- 
ble forests of Florida therefore will, in the not 
far distant future, form a most important factor 
in the progress and development of the State. 

One of the most extensive and enterprising or- 
ganizations in the State, and one which early 
recognized the value of this} particular produc- 
tion is the Appalachicolaj Lumber Company, 
which owns a tract of land, with a water front 
on the Appalachicola River of 60 miles, on 
which there is about 450,000,000 feet of pine 
ana cypress of the very finest quality. 


Their mills are situated on Appalachicola Bay, 
pone near the town of Appalachicola, the other 
on the opposite side of the bay, and are fully 
equipped and capable of a very extensive out- 
put, and these are being run to their fullest ca- 
pacity in order to supply the Eastern markets, 
stocks here being extremely low aud the conse- 
quent demand great. 

They are fully prepared to meet any and all 
demands upon them. their production including 
hard pine timber, flooring and stepping, also 
cypress shingles and wvods for interior decora- 
tions. The shingles are of the most perfect 
form, correct size, and durable material, every- 
thing made by them being from the most care- 
fully selected stock. 

The President of the company, Mr. B. F. How- 
land, has the general management of it, and isa 
most active and intelligent business man, thor- 
oughly qualified to discharge the manifold 
duties of the office. He :: akes his headquarters 
at Apalachicola. The affairs of the company are 
conducted by Mr. James M. Pidgeon, the Secre- 
tary, a well known and deservedly popular cen- 
tleman, with offices at No. 18 Broadway. *,* 


_ << 
STATES ILLUMINATING 
COMPANY. 

This company—Eugene T. Lynch, Presi- 
dent—has its office at Nos. 59 and 61 Liberty- 
street. Its business mainly is the supplying of 
arc and incandescent lights from central sta- 
tions. of which they bave three—one at Nos. 206 
and 208 Fulton-street, one at 36 Stanton-street, 
and one (just completed) at Twenty-ninth- 
street and East River. These three stations 
have an aggregate of 2,450 horse power. Their 


service extends from the Battery to Ninety- 
yecondestreet and Third-avenue and from river 
to river in all the principal streets. 

They are also operating under contract with 
tk United States Government a plant in the 
New-York Post Office, cousisting of about 1,600 
incandescent iights, which service is run night 
and day, Suudays included. 

Among some of the principal users of the in- 
candescent light furnished from the stations of 
the above company are tne followiug: 

Western Union Telegraph Company, Park 
Bank, New-York Petroleum Exchange, City Tax 
Office, C. Deimonico, Meriden Britannia Com- 
pany, New-York Press Ciub, Union Club, Lotos 
Ciuo, Century Club, Gilsey House, Coleman 
House, Hotel Dam, St. Denis Hotel, Hotel 
Brunswick. 

T company also has installed a iarge num- 
ber 6f plants in the city, some of them very 
prominent in their character, among which may 
be named the Washington Building, No. 1 Broad- 
way; Loudon and Liverpool and Globe Insur- 
ance Company, Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hamil- 
ton Club, Brooklyn; Brooklyn ‘agile, Manhat- 
tan Warehouse and Storage Company, eight 
ferryboats of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
depot at Jersey City, three ferryboats of the 
Union Ferry Company, and two ofthe New- 
York and Brookiyn Ferry Company. 

Tne company has lately introduced a new sys- 
tem of incandescent lignut, with lamps of 125can- 
die power and with reflectors, and the Gilsey 
and Coieman Houses and the New-York Petro- 
leum Exchange ere illuminated with this new 
system, which has given very marked satisifac- 
tion, the light being distributed better than 
where the arc light is used for service within 
doors. 

This company is also a contractor for a large 
amount of street lighting for the city of New- 
York, the following streets peing illuminated 
upon are circuits, namely: South and West 
streets, being the commercial water front of the 
city: Broadway, Catharine, Canal, Fulton, 
Bleecker, and Chambers streets, East Broadway, 
Battery Park, City Hall Park, Washington- 
square, Tompkins-square, and Gansevoort Mar- 
cet, 


THE UNITED 


Among the private users of the company’s arc 
lights are Adams Express Company, the Tribune, 
Manhattan Railway, Central Park Flats, Penn- 
syivania Railroad Company, Third-Avenue Rail- 
road Company, Terrace Garden, Jones’s Wood, 
Enret’s and Ruppert’s breweries. *,* 

DES ae 

THE NATIONAL EXPRESS COMPANY. 

The history of this vast organization is 
an unusual one, and as an instance of persistent 
energy and enterprise devoted to a route which 
did not at the outset give the samedndications 
of ultimate success as some others has no rival. 
Inseparably connected with the company’s 
origin and progress are the names of Living- 
stone, Winchester, Pullen, Virgil, and Barney, 
and the record of itstservices and growth em- 
bodies the account of their own praiseworthy 
exertions as express pioneers. . 

In August, 1841, Mr. William F. Harnden 
established an express line running between 
Boston and Albany, Mr. John A. Pullen, 
the first messenger on the route, traveling 
trom Boston to Chatham by rail, and thence 
by stage to Aibacry. Mr. & H. Virgil 
was quick to see the merits and possibilities of 
the new enterprise, aud after carefully looking 
into the matter established a route between Al- 
bany and Montreal. Mr. Samuei Jacobs was his 
first messenger, but the new venture was by no 
means a success at the outset. 

Mr. Jacobs’s first trip was not a success, and 
he returned to Albany considerably out of 
pocket and somewhat discouraged. is second 
trip, in January, 1842, however, was more prolific 
ot results, and toward the end of June in the 
same year Mr. Virgil himseif ywent on the route 
in the capacity of messenger. His [first agency 
was established at Castieton, Vt., during the 
following Fail. 

Mr. Jacobs retired in February, 1843, and 
shortly afierward Mr. Virgil entered into part- 
nership with Mr. H. F. Rice. The business 
rapidly increased in volume, and in 1858 it 
Was permanentiy organized as a joint stock 
company and named The National Express 
Company. Mr. Barney wus elected Presi- 
dent, while Mr. Virgil filled the position 
of Geueral Superintendent. Five years 
later both the Nationa! and Harnden Companies 
iinuy prapied an office at No. 74 Broadway, 

r. L. W. Winchester, so long the manager of 
the Jatier organization, being chosen manager 
of the former, and isat present its Vice-Prest- 
dent and General Manager, bis intimate connec- 
tion witb the company’s progress and phenom- 
enal success affording ample proof of his energy 
and superior executive abilities. 

During the past three years the National Ex- 
press Company has taken a most important de- 
parture in availing itseif of the completion of 
the New-York, West Shore and Buffaio Railroad 
to open a route, notonly to Buffaio, but also, 
through its connections, to the shores ot the 
Pacific. 

The present New-York offices of the com- 
pany are at No. 145 Broadway, the city de- 
partment being unger t e superintendence of 
Mr. OC. L. Gowdey,a gentleman who has grown 
up in the business and is tamiliar with every 
fetail. Throughout its many vicissitudes Mr. 
Virgil hus remained steadfastly with the com- 
pany, aiding it in every possible way with bis 
unrivaled practical experience and energetic 
management. During the past five years, how- 
ever, be bas been ably seconded by Mr. J. W. 
Hutt, General Superintendent, with headquar- 
ters at Albany. 

The new lines operated by the National have 
enabled the company in this city to receive busi- 
ness forthe following among other points, where 
they have special agencies: New- York—Albany, 
Akron, Amsterdam, Buffalo, Bergen, Bingham- 
ton, Catskill Clyde, Coxsackie, branston’s, 
grasktors, Fulton, Haverstraw, Herkimer, Ilion, 

ordan, Kingston, Lyons, Newburg, Norwich, 
Nyack, Oswego, Palmyra, Port Jackson, Roches- 

r, Rondout, Schenectady, Smyrna, Syracuse, 

tica, Warner's, West Point, Winchester; Hack- 

nsack, N. J.; Lanesborough, Penn.; Paterson, N. 

.; Stroudsburg, Penn, &c. *,* 

am 

WILLIAM OTTMANN & CO., BUTCHERS 

AND PROVISIONS. 

Fulton Market is known everywhere 
and is famous to all good livers for the high 
quality of its meats, fish,and provisions gen- 

. praily. Among the firms who have done most 
to establish this reputation is that of William 
‘Dttman & Co., who have for 35 years dealt ex- 
plusively in the highest quality of meats and 

rovisions and are the parverass to most of the 
leading hotels, restaurants, clubs, and first fam- 
lies not only in this city but for a considerable 
@istance ax0nnd ite ws 








FAMILY READING, 


Among the publications for the home 
circle a foremost place must be given to the 
periodicals published by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. Their Magazine especially aims to 
represent what ig best in American literature 
and art. Two of its editorial departments are 
contributed by George William Curtis ana W. 
D. Howells, and the Editor’s Drawer is con- 
ducted by Charles Dudley Warner, @lts illustra- 
tions are contributed by leading artists. Es- 
pecial attention fis given to American subjects, 
selected with reference to their popular interest. 
It is indispensable to every American home. 

Harper's Weekly maintains its position as the 
leading illustrated newspaper in America. Be- 
sides the pictures, the Weekly always contains 
installments of one, occasionally of two, of the 
best novels of the day, finely illustrated, with 
short stories, poems, sketches, and papers on im- 
portant live topics by the most popular writers. 

The feminine mind may give the preference to 
Harper’s Bazar, the only paper in the world 
that combines the choicest literature and the 
finestfillustrations with information about the 
latest fashions and all those minor arts that 
make home attractive. It weekly spreads be- 
fore the eye a temptingjfeast of stories, poems, 
essays, and art illustrations, and a constant va- 
riety of beautifully engraved fashion plates and 
pattern sheets, and by aiding ladies to do their 
own Gressmaking saves many times the cost of 
its subscription. 

Last, but notileast, since it concerns a most im- 
portant part of the home circle, we may mention 
Harper's Young Peovle. It has won the ap- 
proval of parents and the hearts of their chil- 
dren. No pleasanter or surer antidote to sensa- 
tiona) juvenile literature could be placed in the 
hands of youthful readers than this popular 
journal for boys and girls. Pictures, the work 
of the foremost artists and engravers, lavishly 
illustrate its pages; and it is as attractive as fine 
paper and skillful printing can make it, There 
is nothing cheap about it but its price. +, * 


CEI 
A. R. HAMMOND & CO. 
STOCK, GRAIN, AND PROVISION BROKERS, 


Probably within the last few years there 
are but few houses in and about Wall-street 
which baye made such a remarkable record as 
that of A. R. Hammond & Co., whose offices are 
at No. 42 Broadway. 

Their system of doing businessis similar to 
that on the European bourses, being both an ex- 
change and a clearing house within itself 
where the public can enter and buy and 
sell railroad stocks and bonds to any amount 


‘from 10 shares and upward,and on margins as 


as low as $1 per share. Messrs. A. R. Hammond 
& Co. also deal in grain and. provisions on the 
Chicago market, 1n lots of 1,000 bushels and up- 
ward, on a margin of 1 cent or more per bushel. 
The margins to carry stock and grain are entire- 
ly voluntary on the part of the customer—this 
being one of the special features of the way in 
which the firm transacts its business. They are 
connected with Chicago and other cities by ex- 
clusively private wires, and this and other 
facilities for trading on the wmarkets, 
together with the lurge amount of cap- 
ital behind them, makes the house first 
class and reliable in every particular. The 
members of the firm belong to nearly all of the 
different leading Exchanges, and they are the 
only concern of the nature doing a grain and 
provision business in fractional lots. Their 
offices here in New-York are admitted on all 
hands to be the largest and most completely 
fitted upin the city. They enjoy an extensive 
patronage, and are noted for fairand upright 
dealing, as a result of which they are exceed- 
ingly popular with the business community at 
large. ¥,* 


—_—_—.-—__—- 
HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS. 


ELECTRICAL GOODS, &&, NO. 25 PARK- 
PLACE AND NO, 22 MURRAY-STREET. 


This house is the oldest and most exten- 
sive of its kind inthis country. It was estab- 
lished as far back as 1853, since which time it has 
engaged in the manufacture of every variety of 
brass and copper goods, jamps and fixtures, 
chandeliers, and silver-plated ware all on 
the most extensive scale. Of late years the 
very general adaptation of electricity to so 
many and varied purposes has turned the atten- 
tion of the concern to the production of mate- 
riaiand supplies for all electrical appliances. 
Their production in this line includes every va- 
riety of copper wire—insulated and otherwise— 
made from the best Lake Superior copper, also 
carbons, carbon plates, insulators, &c., used by 
the electric light, telegraph, telephone, and 
motors. While they make a speciality of these 
goods, the house is famous for the extent and 
character of its other productions, having done 
much themselves, and have encouraged in- 
ventors in so substantial a manner as to have 
secured the lJatest and best improvements in 
everything made by them. The “Star” central- 
dratt lamp of 60-candle power, of which they 
are the sole manufacturers, is beyond question 
the best of the kind. The electro-silver-plated 
ware made by this concern is everywhere recog- 
nized as the standard for quality and durability. 
Mr. 8. H. Willard, who exercises general super- 
vision of the entire business of the house, is the 
Secretary and Treasurer, and makes his head- 
quarters at the New-York office. 4, * 


WILLIAM H. JACKSON. 
TEAS, WINES, AND FINE GROCERIES. 


One of the best stocked grocery estab- 
lishments in New-York is that of Mr. Wilham 
H. Jackson, at Nos. 901 and 903 Sixth-avenue, 
corner of Fifty-first-strect. Mr. Jackson first 
establisned himself in the grocery business as 
far back as the year 1848 in a comparatively 
small way. He now occupies a commodious 
store at the location given above, which has a 
frontage of 36 feet and a depth of 72 feet. This 
store is fitted up in an attractive manner, and 
contains a full, choice, and carefully selected 
assortment of staple groceries and table delica- 
cies. A specialty with Mr. Jackson is a choice 
collection of the very best and purest wines and 
liquors, his !ong experience affording a certain 
guarantee to families and the public generally 
that they will obtain here goods of the highest 
standard only. An impression appears to linger 
in the minds of not a fewthat because Mr. 
Jackson dealsin none but the finest goods his 

rices, therefore, must necessarily he high. 
This, however, is not so, for when compared 
with others his charges are far more reasonable. 
Asa business man, Mr. Jackson is held in the 
highest esteem. *,* 


———<— 
HA. B. KIRKE & CO. 
PURE WINES AND LIQUORS. 


Among the old established concerns in 
New-York distinguished for handling reliable 
goods of the very highest standara is the firm of 
H. B. Kirk & Co., whose establishments, at No. 69 
Fulton-street, the corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-seventh-street, and No. 9 Warren-street, 
are well known and largely patronized. 
The firm's specialties consist of the well 
known Kentucky sour mash _ whiskies, 
such as “Hermitage,” (both rye and 
bourbon,) “Oscar Pepper,” “Old Crow” 
rye, of the latter of which H. B. Kirk & Co. 
have taken the entire production for the last 14 
years. They are also the sole ayents for the 
productions of the Pleasant Valley Wine Com- 
pany, which are known in all the markets of 
the worla as strictly pure andrelizble, The busi- 
ness was established in 1852. *,* 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
PRINTING MATERIALS, &C. 


The above house was established in 1827, 
its founder, Mr. D. Wells, being the inventor of 
the now much used and improved routing ma- 
chine, so serviceable to all interested in the kin- 
drea arts of Veni 4 and engraving. The firm 
now make and sell the best wood types, borders, 
&o., and at their factory in Paterson, N. J., turn 
out cabinets, cases, stands, and in fact all print- 
ers’ furniture—excelled by none. They also 
prepare Turkey boxwood and other woods for 
engravers, and are large dealers in engravers’ 
and printers’ supplies of types, presses, tools, 
machinery, &c. hey get up in the best manner 
also dry goods stamps and labels, together with 
pattern and brand letters and plates for mold- 
ers. The reader igs referred to the firm's cata- 
logues for further information. *,* 

ee 
WOODLAWN CEMETERY. 

The most beautiful place within the 
limits of the city of New-York its undoubtedly 
that known as Woodlawn Cemetery, which is 
situated on the Harlem-road, about 25 minutes 
from the Grand Central Depot. The grounds 
are most handsomely arranged with great taste 


and skill, end here are buried many of New- 
York’s honored and wealthiest dead. 

Among the many advantages possessed by 
Woodlawn Cemetery are its extreme accessibil- 
I the trains runnipvg at frequent intervals, 
while its remoteness from the improved portions 
ot the city renders it extremely unlikely that it 
will ever cut up by streets. 

Then, too, the management maintain a most 
complete system of watching over the grounds 
both nen A and night, patrolmen being obliged 
to mark watchclocks at frequent intervals. 
The mounted police, too, pass through the 
cemetery very frequently. In fac the 
Board of Management is more careful of 
the interests of lot owners, among whom 
might be mentioned some of the wealthiest 
residents of the .city, than any other similar 
organization. The most careful precautions 
are taken at all funerals to guard mourn- 
ers against the inclemencies of the weather, 
heavy matting being spread upon the ground, 
while a can tent, quickly erected upon an 
easily adjus iron frame, affords shelter from 
storms or the violent rays of the sun, *)* 


Ferdinand Fish, the well known real 
estate broker, No. 49 Broadway, corner of Lib- 
erty-street, whe makes a specialty of his busi- 
ness—the buying, selling, renting, management, 
and improvement of business property—will, on 
or before the lst of February next, issue a book 
of diagrams of all the buildings on Broadway in 
his charge, together with a list of offices in such 
buildings that will be to rent from May 1 next. 
The diagrams and lists will be furnished on ap- 
vlication *,* 














Lhe Heto-Borh Cimes, Friday, January 1, 


HEIDELBACH, ICKELHEIMER & CO, 


FOREIGN BANKERS, NO. 29 WILLIAM- 
STREET. 

Among the many banking houses of 
which New-York is justly proud that of Heidel- 
bach, Ickelheimer & Co. is one of the most 
prominent and substantial. This firm has been 
in existence under the present firm name some 
ten years, but the individual members have 
been engaged in the banking business for a much 
longer period. The senior Mr. Philip Heidel- 
bach began his successful career in the clothing 
trade, having founded the great manufact- 
uring concern of Heidelbach, Seasongood & Co., 
of Cincinnati, over forty years ago. 

While still remaining in the manufacturing 
business, having amassed a large fortune, he 
embarked in the banking business, forming the 
well known §house of Epsy. Heidelbach & Co., 
also of Cincinnati, which during the past 25 
years has won anenviable reputation. The other 
gentlemen composing the firm—Mr. Isaac Ickel- 
heimer and Mr. Alfred S, Heidelbach, both of 
whom have been engaged in banking the greater 
portion of their lives—are well and favorably 


known in financiai circles both here and in 
Europe. 

Messrs. Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co. transact 
a general foreign banking business; they buy 
and draw bills of exchange, make cable trans- 
fers, and issue travelers’ lettersof credit on 
prominent bouses in all parts of the world, 

Through their intimate connection with Mr, 
Allard, the Director of the Royal Belgian Mint 
at Brussels, they have always been among the 
foremost in the importation of svecie and bull- 
ion; and their facilities for affording thoir clients 
the fullest accommodation can be attested by 
the fact that their commercial credits on Messrs. 

Hambro & Co., of London, are met with 
and extensively used in all the commercial cen- 
tres throughout the civilized world, *,* 
—__.>—__-— 


MESSRS, E. S. GREELEY & Co. 
RAILWAY AND TELEGRAPH SUPPLIES, 
The house of E. S. Greeley & Co. was 
established in 1865, and, being the successor of 1. 
G. Tillotson & Co., is the oldest and most exten- 
sive of the kind engaged in the manufacture, 
importation, and sale of railway and telegraph 
supplies. The office and salesrooms of the firm 
are located at Nos. 5 and 7 Dey-street, with 
factories at Nos. 82 and 84 Fulton-street, and at 

New-Haven, Conn. 

The firm is not only noted for its progressive- 
ness and enterprise, but also for the impetus 
which it has given to discoveries in elec- 


tric science and improvements in railway 
service. In these two departments it stands 
without a compeer. Its manufactures in- 


clude every variety of telegraph, telephone, 
and electric light wires, both line and 
insulated, in copper and galvanized iron; 


all kinds of electric appliances, such as regis- 
ters, relays, sounders, Keys. switches, bat- 
teries, &c.: incandescent lamps for illuminating 
and scientific purposes; triple contact and other 
bells, electric gas lignting and electroplating ap- 
paratus, burglar and fire alarms, carbon plates 
and carbons for electric lights,surgical and dental 
illuminators; also insulated copper magnet wire. 
In the matter of railway supplies alone they 
have the most varied and extensive assortment 
of any similar house in the United States, with 
unequaled facilities for promptly executing 
orders of almost any magnitude. The immense 
business transacted by this firm, both at home 
and abroad,in connection with its extensive and 
unsurpassed manufacturing facilities, gives it a 
prominence and @ reliability that cannot be well 
overestimated, *)* 


STEWART BROWN’S SONS, 
STOCKS AND BROKERAGE. 


The {history of banking and brokerage 
institutions in this country, when it comes to be 
written some hundreds of years hence, will bear 
upon some of the most stirring events in our 
history. Every business man of any standing 
in the “community has his own, particular 
banker and broker, and upon the integrity, 
fair dealing, and enterprise of them depends 
ina great measurejthe prosperity of the coun- 
try. Such a firm, located at No. 64 Broadway 
and No. 19 New-street, consists of Messrs. William 
Harman, Davison, and George Alexander Brown, 
all the sons of the Jate Mr. Stewart Brown, of 
Brown Brothers & Co. hey doagstrictly legit- 
imate stock and hrokerage business,*with which 
they are perfectly familiar, having been on “‘the 
Street” for the past 15 to 25 years, and in finan- 


cial circles are well and favorably known. Mr. 
William Harman Brown was formerly of the 
firm of Muller & Brown. Mr. G. A. Brown is a 
member of the New-York Stock Exchange, and 
attends exclusively tothe business of the firm 
on ’Change, 

The business of this firm has grown from 
small proportions during the past four years to 
a Very prosperous condition. 

They possess and control ample means, and 
have every facility for the transaction of finan- 
cial operations and, indeed, enjoy many excep- 
tional advantages. They are noted for their 
conservatism and are everywhere known and 
recognized as prompt and reliable and well able 
to meet any demands made upon them. *,* 


MESSRS. MORENO & LOPEZ, 

A MODEL PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO. 
When Messrs. Moreno & Lopez came here 
to New-York entire strangers, some three years 
ago, and purchased the photographic business 
and plant at No. 4 East Fourteenth-street, it had 
been almost run into the ground by reason of 
poor Management. Inthe comparatively short 
space of time mentioned the gentlemen: alluded 
to have not only retrieved the lost reputation 
of the place, but have succeeded in achieving 
considerable fame—among their patrons being 
some of the best and wealthiest residents of the 
city. Perhaps no recognition can so establish an 
artist’s reputation and fame as the patronage of 


the leading artists, actresses, and professional 
beauties, and the fact that these classes of indi- 
viduals admit the great superiority of 
this studio in all such matters as “light,” 
**pose,” &c., is amply attested by the galaxy 
of graceful and renowned women whose photo- 
graphs arrest the footsteps and attention of 
thousands of pedestrians on Fourteenth-street. 
The studio occupies three floors of the building, 
and is most elegantly and conveniently appoint- 
ed in the way of reception, waiting, and operat- 
ing rooms. The business department is under 
the exclusive control of Mr. Lopez, while Mr. 
Moreno always attends to the practical portion 
of the business, and by his superior workman- 
ship the house has attained such a high level. 
At the Photographers’ Convention in Buffalo, 
last Summer, the specimens of photography ex- 
hibited by this firm excited universal admira- 
tion, especially tne life size works, which were 
declared by the Photo-Journal to be “* marvelous 
in pose, tone, finish, and action.” *,* 


eoheneelppeacencns 
H. C. FRIEDMAN & CO. 

The firm of H. C. Friedman & Co., estab- 

lished in 1869, have their offices at Nos. 51 and 53 


New-street, most conveniently located for the 
access of operators. Their business is the buy- 
ingand selling of various listed securities on 
commission and the sale of puts, calls, and other 
privileges, together with dealings in grain and 
petroleum. 

They are members of the Consolidated Oil and 
Stock Exchange, and execute orders ranging 
from ten shares upward to a thousand shares. 
They have a branch office also in Brooklyn, lo- 
cated at Nos. 353 and 855 Fulton-street, of osite 
City Hall, which is the only office of the tnd in 
that city. They have never suspended, but have 
paid dollar for dollar always, and the bona fide 
nature of their transactions have won for them 
a very large clientage. *,* 

——- > 
THE MANUFACTURE OF BRASS. 
VARIED APPLICATIONS. 


Not many years ago the use of brass was 
confined to a very limited number of articies, 
which were more or less expensive and regarded 
rather as luxuries than as necessities, whereas 
to-day no metal plays a more important part 
in or enters more extensively into our domestic 
economy. This change has been brought about 
partly by the desirable features of brass for cer- 
tain purposes having become known, and also 
by reason of the many concerns engaged in its 
manufacture presenting to the public is beau- 
tiful metal in various useful and attractive 
forms, and at such prices as place it within the 
reach of ail. 

Among the many manufacturers of brass 
ston none stands higher than the Manhattan 

rass Company, of this city, whose extensive 
works are situated on First-avenue, extending 
—— Twenty-seventh-street to Twenty-eighth- 
street. 

This concern is among the largest producers 
in the country, standing at the head of the line 
in this city, and its productions are noted 
throughout the country, as well for superior 
workmanship as for auty of design. The 
company was formed just 20 years ago, and its 
history illustrates fully the growth of the indus- 
try in this at: 

It commenced business simply as rollers of 
brass, but was soon forced, as has been the case 
in almost all manufacturing lines,ito use its own 
broduction, and to-day produces every variety 
of plain and decorated brassw both useful 
and ornamental, an important specialty being 
all kinds of lamps and lamp appliances. 

In the success of the Manhattan Brass Com- 
pany is demonstrated most clearly the advan- 
tage of having a factory situated in New-York 
City, which is the great distributing point of the 
country, where Jabor and capital naturally cen- 
tre, and where raw material finds its way. .*s*» 


The Palmer Galvanic Bed Company is 
the only concern of its kind engaged in the 
manufacture of woven wire mattresses ox- 
clusively. They are located at No. 281 East 
Ninth-street, and make the “* Star Cot’? and the 
** Galvanic,” the latter of which is a valuable 
preventive and remedial agent in cases of 
\ rheumatism. nervousness, & +, 
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MESSRS, PARK & TILFORD, 


AN EXTENSIVE BUSINESS—PURE GROCERIES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


There is perhaps no mercantile business 
in existence in which the utmost confidence on 
the part of the customer in the character of 
the manufacturer and dealer is more necessary 
than that of the grocery trade, for the simple 
reason that the articles supplied form no incon- 
siderable portion of our food. lts importance, 
thererore, in the commercial world is very 

reat, especially in a large city like New- 

ork, and those houses dealing in none 
but absolutely pure and high grade goods 
have naturally secured for themselves an im- 
mense and ever-increasing patronage. This fact 
is most strikingly exemplified in the case of 
Messrs. Park & Tilford, whose reputation is that 
of being the leading house in this line not only 
in New-York, but in the whole of the United 
States. Their various stores, scattered here and 
there over the city, are recognized by all as ver- 
itable landmarks, and have long been looked 
upon as the very beau ideal of what a really first- 
class grocery store should be. Most noticeable in 
this respect, perhaps, is the th-avenue estab- 
lishment of this firm, which is situated at 
Fifty-ninth-street and Fifth-avenue. It occu- 

ies a most prominent position in the 
ocality mentioned—overlooking the en- 
trance to Central Park—and a more suita- 
ble situation for an establishment of thig 
nature could not have been selected. Its 
architectural beauties are by no means its chief 
attraction, the store itself being truly a revela- 
tion to the visitor as to the really artistic dis- 
play which can be made in this line. The general 
appearance of the store is at once elaborate and 
pleasing, being arranged with a degree of order 
and regularity rarely seenanywhere. The coun- 
tera, show stands, shelves, and general fittings 
are all of mahogany, most artistically and eie- 
gantly carved. ituated at the rear of the store 
are the offices, which are complete and perfect 
in all the nf Sarecgtg necessary for carrying on 
such a vast business as is here transacted. Quite 
asmailarmy of clerks and bookkeepers are here 
ensconced behind a handsomely carved railing, 
and, numerous as they are, find it no easy task 
to keep pace with the ever-increasing demands 
upon their efforts. 

‘he sub-basement, running under the whole 
sture, is devoted to various purposes. Here is 
located the engine room, together with an Edison 

lant for supplying the electric current to the 
ncandescent lamps—500 in number—with which 
the whole establishment, including even the cov- 
ered driveway in the wt iga department on 
Fifty-ninth-street, is lighted. The mills for the 
gaotins of coffee, spices, &c., are also located 

ere, and the machinery employed is of the 
latest and most approved pattern yet devised. 


The preparing of spices, absolutely pure 
and of the very’ best quality, has 
always been an_ especial desire with 


Messrs. Park & Tilford, the utmost care being 
exercised in every process connected with this 
department. The machinery employed includes 
crushers, grinders, mills, sorting sieves, and 
“pounders,” the latter being used for reducing 
to powder such oily spices as nutmegs, cloves, 
mace, and cinnamon, which cannot be accom- 
plished by the usual processof grinding with- 
out being adulterated with some foreign sub- 
stance, All the coffee and spices sold by Messrs. 
Park & Tilford at their various stores are pre- 
pared here, the packing of the latter in tins, 
as well as the labeling, being performed in this 
st get of the building. A very large force is 
ept constantly busy at the Fifth-avenue store, 
to say nothing of those employed at the other 
establishments of the firm—one at No. 917 
Broadway, another at No. 120 Sixth-avenue, and 
stilla third at No. 658 the same thoroughfare. 
But the present accommodations of this already 
mammoth grocery establishment are becoming 
too small forthe business transacted, and an 
additiona)] six stories is now in course of con- 
struction over the delivery department on 
Fifty-ninth-street, which will be devoted to 
storage purposes. The reputation of Messrs. 
Park & Tilford for selling only pure and supe- 
rior goods is well known. They carry a large 
and valuable stock, especially in fine wines, 
coffees, teas, and canned truits and vegetables 
from the most reliable firms in this country and 
Europe. The gentiemen composing the firm are 
greatly respected in mercautile circles, and en- 
joy the confidence and esteem of ali with whom 
they have dexlings. The house has been in ex- 
istence nearly half a century. +,* 





ANTIPYRINE, 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR QUININE, 


Among the many remedies that have 
been discovered to alleviate the ills of suffering 
humanity none is more important than Anti- 
Brr7ne. lt was discovered accidentally by Prof. 

Milehene, of Erlangen, in 1884. Its chemical 

composition is oxygenated alkaloid, made from 
the constituents of coal tar by@éDr. Knorr, of 
Munich. Experience in numerous instances of 
elevation of temperature due to the most 
varied causes has shown most conclusively that 
in this new agent we possess a means supe- 
rior to all hitherto discovered anti-pyrectics(re 
ducersof heat.) It may be said that the drugs 
hitherto used to reduce excessive temperature, 
such as quinine, aconite, black hellebore, and 
the powerful effect of coid affusions, &c., are 
not only much inferior, butiikely to be more 
Gangerous than Antipyrine. 

No matter what the cause may be of the ele- 
vation of temperature the cooling effect of the 
Artipyrine will generally be exhibited within 
from one to two hours after its administration. 
The diseases in which Antipyrine has been found 
especially useful are tnose in which the cause 
of the high temperature is not removable by 
medicinal, surgical, or other therapeutic reme- 
dies, such as in typhoid fever, articular rheu- 
matism, puerperal fever, general peritonitis, &c. 

Antipyrine has received the indorsement of, 
and is used by the leading practioners in this 
country and abroad, and also in all the hospitals 
of this city. Itshold be understood that Anti- 
pyrine does not claim to cure a disease, it simply 
reduces temperature. Messrs. Lutz & Movius, 
No. 15 Warren-street, New-York, are the sole li- 
censees in this country, and every original pack- 
age must bear the trade mark, Dr. Knorr’s Anti- 
pyrine, and date and number of American pa- 


tent. *,* 


MESSRS. FOOTE, FISHER & CO. 
A NOTABLE FIRM OF BANKERS AND 
BROKERS. 


Influential and responsible banking 
houses sustain the most important relations to 
the financial economy of the country, being the 
agencies for transactions affecting govern- 
mental, corporate. and individual interests. 
That the leading banking and brokerage con- 
cerns of New-York are as stable and secure as, 
and indeed rank much higher than, those of 
any other town or city in the, Pnited States, is 
beyond all matter of doubt, And as an exam- 
ple of what character and personal qualities can 
do for men of business, it is only necessary to 
refer to the firm of Messrs. Foote, Fisher 
& Co., bankers and brokers, No. 40 Broad- 
way and No. 51 New-street. They transact 
a general banking business, and buy and 
sell stocks, from 5 to shares, eer 
on commission. In this latter department, wit 
special telegraphic accommodations, more than 
ordinary facilities are gained for customers, 
while the New-York office of the firm is con- 
nected with Boston and other large cities by pri- 
vate wire, and their facilities in every respect 
are as complete as they possibly can be, in- 
cluding telephonic communication with all parvs 
of the city, their number being ‘392, New.” 
They have a private parlor, with entrance on 
New-street, where customers who desire to 
avoid a crowd can have all the advantages of 
the public room. *,* 


H. N. SQUIRE & SONS. 
FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, &0. 


H. N. Squire & Sons—long known as one 
of the leading watch and jewelry establishments 
of New-York—was first established in 1846 as 
** Squire & Brother,” which name was retained 
until 1853, when it was changed to that of Squire 
& Lander. Seventeen years later the business 
was carried on by Mr. H.N. Squire alone, but in 
1884 he admitted his two sons, Frank and George, 
This firm is located at No. 97 Fulton-street, and 
carries a most complete assortment of fine 
watches and repeaters, (especially tor gentile- 
men’s use;) tasteful and delicate jeweiry, beau- 
tiful bracelets and enamels. A specialty with 
this house is the matching diamonds for ear- 
drops, &c., and some handsome specimens of 
their work muy always be seen at their store. *,* 

—_—-__-—_~_--—_—— 


THE WELLING COMPRESSED IVORY 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The sign of the ‘Golden Elephant,” at 
No. 251 Centre-street, is well known as the head- 
uarters of the Welling Compressed /vor1) Manu- 
acturing Company. The business of this organi- 
zation was established in 1855 by Mr. W. M. Weil- 
ing, the inventor and patentee of compressed 
ivory, which since the incorporation of the com- 
Rany, some seven years since, has beenfrapidly 
making its way into public favor, and has to no 
inconsiderable extent taken the place of ivory. 
This compressed ivory is used in the manufact- 
ure of a oumerous class of articles, among 
which aay be mentioned sleeve buttons, 
rosettes, checkers, checks, billiard, bagateile, 
and poo) bola, which are of the same weight an 
elasticity as ivory, do not get out of shape, 
neither do their colors fade. A great speciality 
of the concern is the manufacture of ‘‘ Ivoroyd” 
white toilet brushes and mirrorsin various de- 
signs and sizes, clothes brushes, hat brushes, 
teething rings, &c. All these are perfectly safe 
and non-combustible, and are manufactured 
only by this per eta A anew branch of whose 
business is the bleaching, combing, and dragging 
of bristles. ‘** 


—_—~o.—— 
THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 


Life insurance has been generally pur- 
chased by level, or uniform premiums, extend- 
ing over the whole duration of life, or for a 
stated number of years, which necessitates pay- 
ments for mere accumulation, in order to create 
the necessary reserves. In other words, such 
policies involve payments for investment as 
well as for indemnity. Reoently the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society, of which Mr. 
Sheppard Homans is President and Actuary, has 
issued insurances where the investment element 
is eliminated, and the premiums required are 
for indemnity only. This society has met with 

henomenal succ having written over 
$25,000,000 in the last three years on the lives of 
prominent merchants and professional men, ata 
costof less than one-third the usual level pre- 
mium rates. The Provident Savings Company 
offers renewable term insurance upon payments 
of $3 per annum on each $1,000 insurance for 
expense, and mortuary premiums, equitably ad- 
justed for each age, to meet the current death 
claims as experienced. +> 
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THE TRADE IN DRESSED BEEF. 
HOW THE EASTERN STATES ARE SUP- 
PLLIED FROM CHICAGO, 

A MAMMOTH BUSINESS, 

The history of the various industries in 
this country show within & comparatively few 
years the most remarkable changes ana develop- 
ment, not only in -their scope or extent, 
but also in the methods applied to them. 
To trade generally has been given the 
same profound study and practical investigation 
ana experiment, with a view to improvement in 
this systematic conduct on a large scale, as has 
been applied to the arts and mechanics with 
such success as to place America far in advance 
of all the other nations of the world in this direc- 
tion. Indeed, these modifications have been ne- 
cessities, brought about by the constant varia- 
tion in the conditions of trade is this country 
involving novel problems, which, in nearly 
every case, have beensolved, as has been sug- 
gested by the inventive skill and enterprise of 
our people. 

In no direction have the obstacles been so 
varied and difficult to overcome as in 
that of supplying the great and populous 
centres of the Eastern States with the 
practically imitless resources of the West, not 
only in cereal products, but more particularly 
in dressed meats. Take the dressed beef market 
of New-York City, the facilities here are totally 
inadequate to supply the demand,jand hence it 
is necessary to draw on the country at large to 
meet the requirements of the trade. Naturally, 
under the circumstances, dealers turned to 
the West, with its vast herds of fine beef cattle, 
to enable them to furnish their patrons 
with such meat as was demanded. What pre- 
vented the earlier advantage being taken of this 
meansof relief was the want of proper railroad 
facilities for the transportation of live stock, but 
even after these facilities were furnished it was 
found that the rag oo of live cattle over such 
long distances was highly unsatisfactory. 

A perfect system of refrigerating was accom- 
plished some three or four years ago when the 
Swift Dressed Beef Company, of Chicago, un- 
dertook the shipping of dressed beef from Chi- 
cago on a large scale and with such perfect suc- 
cess that to-day the shipment of beef to the East 
and to Europe is simply enormous, the compan 
above mentioned alone having sold in New-Yor 
City during last year over 100,000 carcases, 


which formed a large proportion of the finest 
meat offered in this market. %* 





B. FISCHER & Co, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN TEAS, COFFEES, 
AND SPICES. 


It is almost marvelous to contemplate 
the magnitude which the tea and coffee trade 
bas attained in this country, when compared 
withthe limit to which it was circumscribed 
some fifty yearsago. Probably there is no busi- 
ness which has had a more rapid or healthful 
growth; andthis growth must be largely as- 
cribed to the enterprise and efforts of New-York 
merchants. Probably one of the foremost 
houses in this city engaged in this line 
of trade is that of Messrs. B. Fisch- 
er Co., whose establishments at Nos. 
825 and 327 Greenwich-street, and Nos. 183, 185, 
and 187 Duane-street, are well known as * The 
Fischer Mills.” This concern has been under the 
same management ever since 1861, and has estab- 
lisbed for itself a high reputation for conducting 
its business in a manner most satisfactory to its 
patrons. The long experience and extensive 
trade of this firm have placed them in a position 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the wants of 
their patrons in various sections of the country. 
They make extensive purchases of ‘ green” 
coffees, and have always in stock large lines of 
all grades in the market. 

The roasting department is eget ge in every 
detuil, the machinery including all the newest 
improvements; none but experienced workmen 
are employed, and the utmost and most dili- 
gent care is exercised to retain the aromatic 
qualities of the coffee. In spices the firm are 
heavy dealers, and as there ia a constant demand 
upon their resources in this direction they are 
always making fresh additions to their stock. 
Their ground spices are especially renowned for 
their excellency of quality and strength. Of 
teas they have avery large and yaried assort- 
ment, great care being exercised in selecting 
them for their “drawing” qualities, style of 
leaf, and freedom from “‘dust.”’ Liberality and 
promptness in all transactions have always 
characterized the firm, and the success which 
has always attended their enterprise is but the 
just reward of a business policy without which 
ae permanent prosperity such as theirs is possi- 

e& ** 


THE MANUFACTURE OF WATCH 
CASES, 
MESSRS. JOSEPH FAHYS & CO. 


The above house was established in 1857, 
and is the oldest and most extensive in New- 
York engaged inthe manufacture of gold and 
silver watch cases. Mr. Joseph Fahys, the senior 
member of the firm, served his apprenticeship 
uncer the individual who first manufactured 
cases in New-York, and having made himself 
thoroughly conversant with every detail, started 
in business in 1857 at No. 75 Nassau-street. There 
he remained until 1861, when his business as- 
sumed much larger proportions, and a removal 
was found necessary to more commodious 
premises in Nv. 38 Maiden-lane, upon which 
thoroughfare his firm bas remained ever since. 

At the outset the only cases made were con- 
structed by hand labor alone, but within the last 
five years great advances have been made. In 
this direction Messrs. Joseph Fahys & Co. have 
certainly been the most prominent by introduc- 
ing a great many novelties in the shape of patent 
cases, among which must be mentioned “ Fahys’ 
Screw Dust Proof,” “ Fahys’ Patent Dust Band,” 
*Fahys’ Junior ‘Dust Proof,” and others, all 
of which are acknowledged by the whole 
trade to be unequaled in their strength, 
close-titting qualities, and general workman- 
ship. These are either made plain, or with a 
variety of elegant gold’inlaid designs. Tnese 
goods are manufactured at the extensive fac- 
tory of Sag Harbor, Long Island. Lately, too, 
a demand has sprung up for watches of a cheap 
but durable grade, and to meet this want Messrs. 
Fahys & Co, are now producing cases made of a 
strong, enduring white metal known as ‘Ore 
Silver,”” which to all outward appearances is 
silver, requiring an expert to detect the differ- 
ence. It will, however, stand rougher usage, 
and will not oxidize or tarnish upon exposure. 

The reputation of the house is a guarantee of 
the quality of their goods, which are already 
known to, and can be obtained from, any dealer 
in the land. 

Mr. Fabys was the founder of, and is largely 
interested in, the Brooklyn Watch Case Com- 
pany, who manufacture gold cases of standard 
quality, some of their specialties being the well 
known “ Eagle’ and ** Wheat” cases. All their 
goods contain their trade mark, which is a 
guarantee that they are fully up to the standard 
as represented. #,* 

os 


THE WASHINGTON LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. . 
OFFICE CORNER COURTLANDT AND CHURCH 
STREETS, 


One of the special endeavors of this well 
known and popular company is to protect and 
maintain intact the interests of its policy 
holders from the date of their entrance to the 
maturity of the policies, and inthis it has not 
only been invariably successful but exhibits a 
record tbat is not surpassed, if equalled, by that 
of any other company. To illustrate this 
more fully we herewith present home some 
of the more salient features of the system which 
ig pursued by it. A careful record under oath of 
all the premium notices required by law is kept, 
and is subject to constant reference. In addi- 
tion to these and the usual notices sent out by 
the company, a third notice is forwarded to all 
delinquents where the premiums are due and 
rema . This system of notification in 
itself is one of the most complete and satis- 
factory that could be devised, and besides, pre- 
vents any mistake or oversight on the t of 
the policy holaers, “The Washington” also, in 
the event of the surrender of limited payment 
policies, gives more than is required by the law. 

At any time after the expiration of three 
years, upon the presentation of a proper release 
of the company’s obligation, a cash value is 
given for the policy if desired. No other limita- 
tion of time is imposed upon the holder. 

“The Mh ses wre also, when desired, makes 
loans at the legal rate of interest on all poli- 
cies that have an acquired value of over one 
hundred dollars. except in such _ cases 
where the policy is in favor of the 
wife, orisa paid up one. This of itself is an 
advantage that can not be well overestimated. 
Dividends are declared annually at the end of 
the first and each succeeding year, and (if the 
premiums be paid to date) may be drawn at any 
time in cash. 
are applied by the company to keep the insu- 
rance in force 1n the event of the non-payment 
of the Ap ge and during the time the policy 
isso held the insured may pay the remainder 
due on the premium in cash, without a medical 
re-examination. From the foregoing it will be 
readily seen, that no other company offers such 
favorable terms, or as great a combination of 
advantages as does “The Washington.” The 
question which occurs to every one seeking life 
insurance is: “* Where canI find the safest and 
most liberal-spirited company?” For answer 
to which we would commend ‘** The Washing- 
ton,” as being one of the most reliable com- 
panies in the country. *,* 

~~. - 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE COMPANY, 
NO. 9 BEEKMAN-STREET. 


This company manufactures exclusively 
Boynton’s celebrated furnaces, ranges, and Bal- 
timore heaters, all of which have an established 
reputation of 40 years’ standing. Thay also 
make aj} the most improved forms of the vari- 
ous appiiances for furnishing artificial heat. 
Among the latter, as possessing novel and in- 
gonions features not found in other makes, pay 

specially mentioned Boynton's new “ Gas- 
tight, self-cleaning Furs e,”* the ‘* Climax," 
the * Duplex,” the * Steel Dome” furnaces, snd 
their Baltimore heaters. Everything made, by 
this house involves improvements and additions 
which are the inventions of the Messrs. Boynton 
and are made after special designe by them, 
while their appliances are simply constructed, 
economical, easy to eng a and becoming more 
, and more ponular every daye + 





When they are not so drawn, they . 





PURE MILE, 


T..W. DECKER & SONS. 


For many years the press and the public, 
not only o: ew-York City, but of the country 
at large have waged a flerce and constant war- 
fare with ope milkmen. That both the pressand 
the ~~ ave been toa large extent justified 
in their course of action there can be no doubt, 
The milkman has been portrayed as an individ- 
ual with no conscience whatever—as one who 
would unblushingly fill his cans with equal 
water, chalk, apd milk be- 

f) very eyes, and then declare 
that it wasthe pure juice of the cow. Thatall 
is not milk which is sold as such is very true, but 
that fact is certainly no reason for rashly jJump- 
ing to the conclusion that no such thing as ab- 
solutely pure milk is sold or obtainable in New- 
York. For the last 44 years Mr. T. W. Decker, 
well known to many of the oldest and best resi- 
dents of the city, has been engaged in the busi- 
ness of supplying strictly pure milk to his large 
number of patrons. 

Mr. Decker is the owner of what has every 
right to be called a ‘‘model” dairy farm at 
North Salem, Westchester County, N. Y., on the 
line of the Harlem Railroad. Everything here 
is tully open to investigation and inspection. 
The farm covers an area of about 400 acres, no 
less than 150 cows being kept. These cows are 
fed on corn meal, wheat, bran, oats, and hay— 
the best agents for producing rich milk—no 
brewers’ grains or starch foods being used. 
Sixteen hundred quarts of milk per day are pro- 
duced here alone, but a further supply of 4,000 
quarts is derived from various other farms, all 
under the personal superintendence of Mr. 
Decker. It would be impossible within the brief 
limits of an article of this description to give a 
detailed account of the many interesting sights 
to be seen on Mr. Decker’s farm. The milk is 
trebly strained so as to remove ! impurities of 
whatever nature or source, and itis then cooled 
and placed in clean, sweet cans, after which it is 
forwarded by special trains to the New-York 
depots, Nos. 1,077 and 1,079 Park-avenue, 
corner of Sixty-third-street, where, under 
the general management of T. W. Decker 

Sons, (for that is the present name of the 
firm,) it is distributed all over the city. The 
premises occupied here are four stories high, 
and fitted up in a most complete manner. Of 
the fact that the milk sold by this firm 1s per- 
fectly pure there can not be the slightest doubt, 
and in the whole of his business career, lasting 
close upon halfa century, Mr. Decker bas never 
allowed a single drop of watered or adulterated 
milk to be sent out from his establishment. *»* 

——_—_~—___—_ 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS AND PRINTING, 


The above house was established in 1844, 
and is one of the oldest and most enterprising 
Printing and stationery concerns in the city. 

hey are also the manufacturers of the patent 
spring back account books, patent safety tint 
checks; also diaries, journals, &c., and have 
added this year a new diary—No. 45. They also 
manufacture a fine line of leather goods, en- 
graved visiting cards, wedding invitations, &c., 
in the prevailing styles. Posser ne, as they 
have since 1857, the whole of the building No. 45 
Maiden-lane, they are enabled to havo all their 
works under their own personal supervision, and 
to fillallorders promptly. If this firm is favored 
with work, either in large or small orders, it will 
be executed in the most sutisfactory manner, 
both as regards price and workmanship. 

*,* 





FE, L, OPPENHEIM & CoO, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


Among the prominent banking and 
brokerage firms of New-York that of E. L. Op- 
penheim & Co. has always been looked ypon as 
one of the very strongest. It was established in 
1862, and has always promptly met each and 
every one of its engagements, The offices of E. 
L. Oppenheim & Co. are at Nos. 51 and 53 New- 
street and No. 42 Broadway, with a branch at 
No. 91 Leonard-street. They transact a general 
banking and brokerage business in stocks of all 
kinds, bonds, petroleum, cotton, grain, provis- 
ions, ke. They are members of the Cotton and 
Stock Exchanges of New-York, and also of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, the iatter place being 
connected with their New-York office by private 
wire. The members of the firm are Edward L. 
Oppenheim and Walter Del Mar. *,* 

npc pec 
THE UNITED LIFK AND. ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


The insurance of one’s life and person 
against death and accident is now recognized as 
asacred duty. A matter of equally grave im- 
portance is the necessity of selecting a reliable 
company, and one in every respect worthy of 
contidence. 

The United Life and Accident Insurance As- 
sociation, No. 44 Broadway, the Hon. Henry H. 
Van Dyke, ex- Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States, President, and the Hon. Augustus Storrs, 
Treasurer, an association purely mutual, and 
under the supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ment ot the State, conducted upon the assess- 
ment Dien, offers te 1,000 charter membersa 
policy of insurance, payable at death from any 
cause, of $10,000, with $50 indemnity in case of 
accident, for $25, subject to future assessments 
to pay death losses asthey may occur. They 
also offer the club system of insurance, an im- 
proved ‘“tontine,” which will especially com- 
mend itself upon investigation, ctarticularly 
because of its small cost as compared with any 
other **tontine” plan. 

The assessment insurance has already taken 
deep and, we believe, lasting hold upon the com- 
munity, for the reason that under it the mem- 
ber gets just what he pays for, and is not re- 
quired to-pay for what he does not get. Under 
it no immense sums amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars are permanently and effect- 
ually withdrawn from the members until death 
and horded up under the control of a few men. 
No question of the true surrender value of a 
member’s policy can arise, because he pays only 
for what is necessary for current expenditures 
of the association, and isnot asked to provide 
now for claims which will not occur fora 
quarter of a century, thus enabling members 
to keep under their own control for their present 
use their own moneys. *,* 

os 


LUYTIES BROTHERS. 


It is a well known fact that the city 
of New-York has the largest and handsomest 
stores in the world. The great establish- 
ments of London, Paris, and Vienna can- 
not compare in size with our dry goods and 
fancy goods stores. lt1s probably not known to 
most New-Yorkers that there are in this city 
wine cellars equal in extent to the great wine 
vaults of Europe. Asa proof of this fact atten- 
tion is called to the extensive establishment of 
Luyties Brothers, in Astor’s Building, at the 
corner of Prince-street and Broadway, coverin 
an area of nearly one acre, and consisting o 
two separate floors of 110 by 220 feet each. 

Luyties Brothers commenced business about 
20 years ago, and during this period they have 
gained a well earned reputation for selling only 
the finest class of goods in their line, specially 
catering for customers who have regard for 
quality. It has always been their endeavor to 
cultivate among the public a taste for the deli- 
cious light wines of Germany and France, and 
among their stock may be found wines of all the 
celebrated vintages of the famous wine growing 
districts of Europe. Another special feature in 
\tneir business is an extensive and varied stock of 
fine old whiskies, made by the best distillers of 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. 

1t can be conscientiously asserted that a more 
interesting hour cannot be passed than in the 
vast warehouse of Messrs. Luyties Brothers. 

a * 


* 
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WHITNEY BROTHERS’: **NEW PROCESS 
GLASS” (HOLLOWWARE.) 


Few industries have made greater prog- 
ress inthis country than the manufacture of 
glassware. Messrs. Whitney Brothers are the 
oldest and largest manufacturers of private 
moldware in the United States, baving been 
established in 1775. The firm have the capacity 
of turning out 80,000 pounds of molten giass 
every 24 hoursto be made into bottles. After 
numberless experiments extending over 4 series 
of years, they have succeeded in producing 
glass of great strength and of unusual clearness 
and brightness. Their new process may intruth 
be looked upon as a lost art found. 

They are now reaping the rewards of their en- 
terprise, and by strict attention to all details and 
the equitable principles on which they conduct 
their business, are worthy of the extensive pat- 
ronage they enor. from many of the largest 
consumers in the United States. 

Their factories sre located at Glassborough, 
N. J., having, in addition offices in Philadelphia, 
their New-York office, at 59 Murray-street, un- 
der the management of Walt B. Wills—well 
known to trade generally. *,* 


ih es 
E. A. CRUIKSHANK & CO, 


The ownership of real estate is ever 
changing, and involves the services of inter- 
mediaries in order to effect such transfers. 
Among the oldest and best known firmsin this 
line in the city is that of E. A. Cruikshank & Co. 
of No. 176 Broadway, which wae establishe 
in 1794, the founder of the business be- 
ing the grandfather of the gentlemen at 

resent composing the firm. From the very out- 
get the sphere of its usefulness and the scope of 
fe transactions have been steadily enlarged. 

hroughout its long career, involving the suc- 
cession from grandfather to grandson, the house 
has been noted for its conservative character 
and for its scrupulous avoidance of anything 
like speculation. An interesting fact in connec- 
tion with this firm is that they manage some of 
the same estates as their grandfather did when 
he first commenced business. 1n the matter of 
bonds and mortgages they deal very extensively 
and are noted for their large and*successful 
transactions in this line. *,* 


—_-~o———. 
CO-OPERATIVE LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Co-operative Life and Accident As- 
sociation of the United States, with home offices 
at No. 171 leah 5 hrs is an organization well 
worth the consideration of all thinking men and 
especially attractive to business men who desire 
to carry life and accident insurance at actual 
cost. Members of this association pay for deaths 
only which occur during their respective mem- 
ships without contributing to any reserve fund. 
The accident indemnity combine with life in- 
surance, cost its members nothing additional 
for fees or dues, senate capel ng the indemnity 
fuod. The entire p or all assessments 
are used to pay benefits only. All expenses of 
carrying on the business, including living and 
collecting assessments, is paid from admission 
fees and annual dues. The business has steadily 
increased and is growing rapidly. Its member- 
ship made up from the best busin and 





professional men of New-York and vicinity as 
( an examination of its register sho was o 
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WHISKEY REVOLUTIONIZED—A GREAT 
_ DISCOVERY. 

What bids fair to revolutionize the 
Mquor business in this country is a recent claim 
of a Baltimore concern to have Giscovered a 
secret process of eliminating fuse) oil from 
whiskey. There is probably nothing in the last 
century that has been the source of more inves« 
tigation and experiment among scientists and 
chemists than the search after this secret, and if 
the firm in Baltimore possesses it, as they evi: 
dently do, judging from the statements of ou! 
most eminent men of science and the fact thaj 
they openly submit their product to the analysii 
of any intelligent chemist and challenge the find 
ing of any trace of fusel oil or other poisonous 
ingredients therein, they will indeed not only 
revolutionize this trade, but will reform ina 
great measure the practice of medicine. Already, 
owing to the alacrity with which physicians 
take hold of it, it has begun to be the recognized 
stimulant inthe treatment of diseases such ascon- 
sumption, dyspepsia, malaria, andrecovery from 
all wasting maladies. It is likely, therefore, not 
only tosupersede all other whiskeys, but brandies, 
wines and the like will have to succumb. The 
only difference between these latter and whiskey 
being the percentage of alcohol they contain, 
this new whiskey, which is said to be absolutely 
free from fusel oil, will only have to be diluted 
in order to make it correspond in strength with 
any desired stimulant. The absence in it of this 
active poison, fusel oil, will also makeit the 
only stimulant not followed by after effects 
most undesirable in their character and so nota- 
ble in the use of all other stimulants. The pro- 
prietors are distilling their new whiskey from 
malt, and combining as it does a food and stim- 
ulant quality, it willno doubt have a tendency 
on account of its medical virtues to wean over 
many of the present devotees of rye, cern, and 
other decoctions in which the fatal fusel oil is 
ever present. This whiskey is said to be very 
agreeable to the taste, and has become very 
popular with invalias and others, to whom most 
stimulants are objectionable. The name of the 
brand is ** Duffy’s Pure Malt Whiskey.” *,* 





MR. JOHN CURLEY, 
MANUFACTURER OF FINE CARRIAGES. 


The above-named gentleman has been 
engaged in the manufacture of carriages 18 


‘years, and his productions are unsurpassed for 


variety, elegance of style, and perfect finish. 
At his office and factory, situated on the corner 
of State-street and Boerum-place, Brooklyn, he 
employs over 100 experienced and bighly skilled 
workmen. 

Among the various styles of carriages turned 
out by him may be mentioned cabriolets, victo- 
rias, ladies’ driving phaetons, French spider carts, 
tandem dog carts, Windsor surreys—in fact, 
every variety of vehicle on wheels, from a sulky 
weighing 45 pounds to a landau of 1,450 pounds. 
Mr. Curley bas also on hand a large stock of 
sleighs fitted up in the most artistic and jux- 
urious manner. In both Brooklyn and New- 
York he transacts a very extensive family trade, 


and his reputation for performing first-class 

work at reasonable charges is of the highest 

character. +,* 
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THE HICKOK CALCIUM BURNER. 

The common every-day lamp of the 
present age is but a more convenient form of 
the same article which has existed as far back 
asthe history of the human race extends. It 
may appear singular, but it is nevertheless true, 
that during all this period and until the closing 
years of the last century scarcely any improve- 
ment was made in respect to this method of 
artificial lighting. <A great deal of time, money, 
and inventive skill has been expended in the 
manufacture of lamps and burners of varrvous de- 
scriptions, None have succeeded so wellin this 
particular Held as the Hektograph Manufactur~ 


.ing Company, who are located at No. 24 Church 


street, and whose new “* Hickok Calcium” burn 
er literally casts all cthers in the shade. I 
marks, in fact, a completely new era in the man- 
ufacture of burners for petroleum oil. The 
wick is perfectly round, as is aiso the fiame, 
and by 8 new patent arrangement it can be ex- 
tinguished precisely in the same way as gas— 
by simply turning it down. 

The combustion of the oil by this burner may 
be pronounced perfect, and with a little atten- 
tion to the directions given its management is 
as simple and safe as that of any ordinary kero- 
sene lamp, while it possesses about twice the 
iliuminating power of the very best and largest 
burners now in use. It has also this additional 
advantage over the large lamps now being ex 
tensively sold that. being attached to auy ordi 
nary lamp, the brilliancy and intensity of its 
lightis simply wonderful and is excelled only by 
the ‘electric light. It is undoubtedly the very 
best burner that bas ever been placed before the 


public. *,* 
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THE STANDARD FOLDING BED COM 
PANY. 


Amohg the many “cabinet” or ‘‘fold- 
ing" beds placed upon the market the very best 
is that manufactured under what is known as 
** Welch's patent” by the Standard Folding Bed 
Company. In what is known as their “new 
patent combination folding bed” will be found 
a complete chamber suit, including a cressing 
case with marble top, washstand, commode, cab- 
inet for towels, brushes, &c., a bevel mirror, be- 
sides a full-sized bed, which is furnisned with a 
woven wire spring mattress, the whole occupy- 
ing about the same space as an ordiuary dress- 
ing case. This combination bed is furnished 
with double-wheel anti-friction casters, and ig 
easily movable without disturbing or wearing 
carpets in the least. They ure made in six dif 
terent styles, and are the handsomest, lightest, 
most durable and economical mude. Its advane 
tages to persons living where bedrooms ara 
small, such as in apartment houses and fata, 
and also to the multitude cf families who, have 
ing no “spare room,” often require a bed for® 
friend, cannot be overestimated. The offi 
and warerooms of the company are at No. 22' 
Front-street, between Beekman-streetand Pecks 
slip, where Mr. James P. Hayes, the businesa 
manager, will be pleased to give ali the intorma« 
tion in his power. *,* 
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HOW DEAFNESS CAN BE CURED. 


Deafness is the commonest of the more 
serious physical infirmities to which flesh is 
heir. Inthis country it is particularly preva- 
lent. Hundreds of methods and devices tor the 
cure or relief of the disability have been invent- 
ed and tried, but none have been so uniformly 
and completely successtul as the artificial Ear 
Drum patented ¥ Mr. H. P. K. Peck, and manu- 
factured by Mr. F. Hiscox, of No. 853 Broadway. 
These instruments, constructed on a strictly sci- 
entific principle and most delicately made, cure 
deafness by strengthening and supporting disor- 
ganized, enfeebled, or absent natural tympanum 
membranes; and particularly in cases of bad 
hearing, caused by scarlet fever, measels, and 
other affections which disorganize the ear drums 
and ossicles, they have proven wonderfully suce 
cessful. They are perfectiy harmless to the 
delicate membranes of the auditory organs, are 
comfortable to wear, and invisible. 

Mr. Hiscox bas published a little book whick 
he sends free on application to his address. Ig 
this the ear drum is described, and it also con. 
tains a large number of letters from well-known 
people who have been cured by it of deafness, 
Mr. Hiscox holds consultations at his office with. 
out charge. ¥,* 
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REAL ESTATE BROKER. 

Arthur Mason Jones, whose office is at 
No. 108 Broadway, is a member of the Real Es- 
tate Exchange, and transacts a genera! business 
for the sale of improved and unimproved prop- 
erty, renting, collecting, and managing estates, 
and has at all times money to loan on bond and 
mortgage. In the renting department he has 
secured the services of Mr. Paui F. Gonon, who 
was with Homer Morgan for 18 years in the 
same department. Mr. Jones’s family has been 
identified with New-York real estate matters 
tor more than a century. *,* 
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MEZZOTYPE ENGRAVINGS. 


The process of mezzotype engraving is 
of German origin, but it has been greatly dcvel= 
oped and improved upon by Mr. A. G. Bushnell, 
at whose establishment—No. 114 Nassau-street— 
may be seen many beautiful and artistic speci- 
mens in this department of art. Mr. Bushnell 
has been engaged in the printing and publishing 
business for about 30 years, and possesses a prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject. By the mezzo- 
type process artists’ proofs of fine foreign en- 
gravings are faithfully reproduced here in large 
editions ata bape genic low price within a 
fortnight of their arrival in thiscountry. Mr. 
Bushnell has on band a full stock of mezzotype 
engravings, carefully executed in water colors, 
- in a great variety of subjects. To this stock 
e 





constantly mak: dditi hi NH 
tion is well warts teapeetiotn, — a 
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PUBLISHERS OF WORKS ON RURAL 
LIFE. 


The Judd Publishing Company, David 
W. Judd, President, Samuel Burnham, Secre- 
tary, No. 51 Broad . New-York, is the only 
house in the world devoted exclusively to pub- 
iehing works on rural fife. This establishmen 
which ranks, among the oldest, issues 
hundred volumes. It likewise publishes the 
“ American Agriculturist,” (English and Ger. 
man,) which wag started half a ange | ago and 
has absorbed 24 other periodicals. Parton, Ik 
Marvel, Stoddard, Lathrop, and Hawthorne are 
contributors this year- ‘* 
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THE TELEPHONE. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN THE 
FIRST TEN YEARS OF ITs 
EXISTENCE. 

4 GLANCE AT ITS ORIGIN, ITS HISTORY, ITS 
DEVELOPMENT, AND THE POSSIBILITIES 

OF ITS FUTURE. 


The speaking telephone, dating from 
the time when the first official record was 
made of its conception, will be 10 years 
old on the 20th day of the present month. 
It wason Jan. 20, 1876, that Alexander Graham 
Bell signed and made oath to his application for 
a patent which covered the speaking telepnone. 
This application was received at the Patent Of- 
fice on the Mth day of February following, and 
on the 7th of March in that year the first patent 
was issued, It isa curious fact that on the same 
14th day of February Prof. Elisha Gray, of Chi- 
cago, filed at the Patent Office a caveat covering 
the idea of a liquid transmitter, an idea which 
Was contained in Bell’s application signed on the 
20th day of January, and also filed on the 14th of 
February, as above stated. Bell's application 
was received earlier in the day than Gray’s cay- 
eat, and it was therefore decided by the Commis- 
sioner that Gray was not entitled to an interfer- 
ence, and the patent was issued to Hell. 

It has been claimed, espetially of late, that 
Bell stole the idea of a liquid transmitter from 
Gray's caveat, which, it is alleged, was shown to 
him contrary to the rules of the Patent Office. 
Even supposing that Bell saw Gray's caveat in 
February, which, as a matter of fact, is not true, 
it is clear that he could not steal from it an idea 
which he had already embodied in his applica- 
tion of Jan. 20 preceding. Gray made oath that 
his first recorded conception of the liquid trans- 
mitter was on the lith day of February, three 
days prior to filing nis caveat, and it would 
seem to be clear that Bell could not steal 
the idea from Gray and put itin his application 
on the 20th of January, when that idea had 
never, according to Gray’s own statement, been 
made the subject of record until the lith day of 
February. 

The question has been raised as to whether the 
device illustrated and described in Bell's patent, 
issued March 7, will talk, but the concurrent tes- 
timony of all experts on all sides to-day is that 
if an instrument be constructed in accordance 
with the drawings and specifications contained 
in Bell’s application of Jan. 20, it will talk, and 
will talk in exactly the method described by 
Bell. 

It is & mistake to suppose that talking by elec- 
tricity had never been conceived of or sought 
after prior to Bell’s invention and discovery. In 
1854 Bourseul,a French scientist, attempted a 
scientific statement of this problem, Taking the 
well known electro-magnetio telegraph—that is, 
the Morse system—as his basis, his suggestion 
was that if an armature at one end of the line 
could be made to vibrate and to make and break 
the circuit so as to produce emissions and inter- 
missions of the electric current with a rapidity 
corresponding to that of the sound waves, the 
armature at the other end would vibrate in 
exact correspondence and thus reproduce such 
sound waves. He did nothing, but was content 
to make the suggestion. 

Phillip Reis, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, some 
years later, taking up and elaborating Bourseul's 
idea,constructed an instrument to do what Bour- 
seul had suggested, It made and broke the cur- 
rent, and thereby caused the second armature to 
vibrate with a frequency exactly equal to the 
frequency of the sound wave which set up this 
vibration in the first. Reis described his ap- 
paratus fully, and among other things said: 
“ At each condensation of the air in the tttbe the 
ciroult is opened, and at each rarifaction the 
ciroult 1s closed,” showing conclusively that his 
instrument was a “circuit breaker,” and de- 
pended absolutely for its action upon the alter- 
nate making and breaking of the electric cur 
rent. <An instrument so operating will re- 
produce a series of vibrations, and will project 
a sound wave for each vibration. the vibra- 
tions are sufficiently frequent—that is, if they 
exceed 16 per second—a musical note will be 
produced, and that note wili become higher and 
higher in pitch as the frequency of the vibra- 
tions increases. Butspeech is something more 
than a note ora series of notes. 

While the Reis instrument, or any instrument 
depending for its,action!upon the make and 
break current, can transmit the pitch, it is 
absolutely impossible for it to transmit speech. 
An insect has the power to vibrate its wings at 
such a rate as to create sound waves which give 
out a note, but it is manifestly impossible to 
conceive of an insect which can talk with its 
wings. The power which fancy exerts on the 
mind in the association of ideas, has undoubted- 
ly caused many persons to believe that they not 
only heard the tunes transmitted by the Reis in- 
strument, but also the words ordinarily fitted to 
such tunes. Asan illustration of the force of 


imagination, a person may drum in sucha way 


that a listener observing the rhythm may havea 


familiar air suggested to his mind, and in that 
sense he may recognize it. Continuing to listen, 
it is found that the words also of the song are 
readily suggested; yet no human being can play 


even the air on a drum—much less produce the 


actual words of the song. 


Unquestionably Prof. Bell was familiar with 
the suggestions of Bourseul andthe attempts of 
Reis. Being a teacher of visible speech to deaf 


mutes, and having given a vast amount of study 
to ths human voice, he recognized that the diffi- 
culty {in Bourseul’s suggestion and in the ex- 
periments of Reis layin the fact that neither 
had considered the fact that the quality as well 
as the pitch.must be transmitted. If there were 
no such thing as guality the same note, if 


sounded on a piano and ona violin, would pro- 


duce exactly the same effectontheear. The 
researches of Helmholz have shown that sound 
waves vary notronly in frequency and amplitude 
but in form, and it was the transmission of both 
the form and the frequency of the sound waves 
that Prof. Bell set himself to accomplish. He 
rejected the ** make-and-break” idea entirely 
and used a continuous current, and so molded 
and formed that current as to transmit not only 
the frequency of the vibrations, but their form 
as well. It was well known that when a cur- 
cent of electricity was passing through a wire 
rouné the poles of an electro-magnet, the ap- 
proach of an armature or piece of iron to the 
poles of that magnet would vary the force of 
the current; and, on the other hand, that with- 
drawing such an armature from such poles 
would vary the current oppositely. So, givena 
permanent and constant current, it became pos- 
sible to increase and diminish its force at will; 
that ts, to make it undulatory. 

Bell accordingly took an electro-magnet and 
in front of ita poles set up astretched mem- 
brane, to the centre of which an armature was 
attached. At the other end of the line was «a 





similar electro-magnet, a similar membrane, 
and asimilar armature. The current. of eleo- 
tricity, starting from one pdle of & battery, 
flowed through the coils of the first magnet, 
then through the wire to the second magnet, 
thence to “ ground," thence through the earth 
to “ ground” at the other end, and thence to 
the coil in the first magnet; so that there was a 
uniform ahd continuous flow of electricity. 


If, now, by means of thé voice the first dia- 
phragm was set itito vibration, the armatiire at- 
tached to it was alternately piishéd toward and 
withdrawn from thé magnet, and the current of 
electricity flowing threugn its coils was dlter- 
nately increased and diminishéd in force. That 
current had the same alternate increase and 
diminution, of course, at the other end; and the 
membrane there, carried by its armature, alter- 
nately approached and receded from its magnét, 
the magnetism of which varied correspondingly 
with the variations effected in the existing cur- 
rent, and this membrane, communicating its vi- 
brations to the air, reproduced the same sound, 
perfect in form as well as in pitch, that had pro- 
duced the vibrations in the first instance. Thus 
& continuous current was molded in accord- 
ance with the form of the sound waves, and was 
thadecapableof reproducing them in theif en- 
tirety. 


Tho apparatus just described Mr. Bell men- 
tions in his application of Jan. 20 as one made 
for producing this effect. This had no sooner 
been accomplished than Bell saw that the effect 
was produced by the superimposition of addition- 
al currents upon the constant current generated 
by the battery, and that the same results could 
be obtained without departing from the basic 
principle stated by using only these additional 
currents and omitting the battery current. This 
Bell accomplished by using the action of the 
armature in alternately approaching and reced- 
ing from the magnet—permanent in this case— 
to produce a current of electricity ready molded 
to his wishes, rather than to mould a current al- 
ready in existence. This is the magneto tele- 
phone of to-day, and is exemplified in every hand 
receiver in use. Such a telephone properly con- 
nected will not only talk, butso faras distinct- 
ness of articulation is concerned will talk better 
than any form of telephone known; but over 
long distances it proves deficient in loudness. 


This difficulty was overcome by working out 
the suggestious contained in Mr. Bell’s original 
application, where he said: “The external re- 
sistance may also be varied: For instance, let 
mercury or some other liquid form part of thé vol- 
taic circuit. Then the more deeply the connected 
wire is immersed in the méroury or other liquid 
the less resistance does the liquid offer to the pas- 
sage of the current. Henoe the vibration of the 
connected wire in theréury or other conducting 
liquid in a circuit Gocasions undulations of that 
current.” The “‘merctiry or other liquid” idea, 
thé one, by the way, which Bell is said to have 
stolen on or before the 20th of January from 
Gray, who says that he never conceived of it until 
the llth of February, was merely a method stig- 
gested by Bellfor varying thé external resist~ 
atice. Others were at liberty to seek other meth- 
ods to accomplish the same end. 


It was known as the result of telegraphio ex- 
periencé that the difference in the degree or 
perfection of contact at any point in a circuit 
would have a material effect on the strength of 
the current, because it varied the conductivity 
at that point, or, to put it the other way, it de- 
¢reased or increased the resistance. For instance, 
in the ordinary telegraph key, if the lever be 
lightly depressed the contact is imperfect and 
the current does not have a free flow. If it be 
depressed with a heavy hand, or with a smart 
percussive tap, the contact is momentarily ren- 
dered much more perfect and the current can 
flow more freely. This isanother way of saying 
that in the first instance the resistance is greater 
than inthe second. Taking up the idea of using 
a variable but always absolute contact between 
two solid substances for the production of va- 
riations in the resistance, rather than the liquid 
transmitter suggested by Bell, Mr. Blake sought 
to devise a suitable instrument for carrying it 
out. The result was ‘* The Blake Transmitter,” 
for which a patent was granted to Mr. Blake, 
and this he afterward sold to the American Bell 
Telephone Company. As a matter of fact, car- 
bon in the form of buttons was found to be the 
best material for making the contact points, but 
that is not the invention of Mr. Blake. The Blake 
invention consists in suspending these two con- 
tact points by springs in sucha way that they will 
never absolutely part from one another, yet 
that the perfection of their contact muy be 
varied by the vibration of a diaphragm acting 
directly on one of them. Two sand bags hung 
side by side, and lightly touching one another 
fllustrate the idea perfectly. Strike one of them, 
and the contact between them is increased and 
remains increased until the force of the blow is 
spent. 

Thése two instruments, the Bell Receiver, (or 
more properly, the Bell Magneto Telephone, for 


it may be used either asa receiver or as a trans- 
mitter and inthe earlier exchanges it was used 
in both capacities,) and the Blake Transmitter 
are to-day the essential factors in practical 


telephony, and the fundamenta! principles of 


both, as expressed in Bell's original application, 


and wholly novel at that time, are in operation 
wherever the telephone isin use throughout the 
entire world. 


It must not be supposed that all was smooth 
sailing for Bell and his associates as soon as he 
bad patented his device. On the contrary, that 
was the time when the troublé began. Tne 
prize was altogether too great not to attract 


attention; the more its great value became 
apparent, the more anxious were others to 


share in it. The Western Union Telegraph 


Company eet Mr. Edison to work and he had 
devised a variable resistance transmitter; that 
is, a method of doing the thing mentioned in 
Bell's patent and covered by it. He commenced 
aseries of experiments and evolved * The Edi- 
son Carbon Transmitter.” Then the Western 
Union set about establishing exchanges in com- 
petition with those established by the Bell Com- 
pany, which in those days was a very small ang 
weak affair, its chief assets being hopes and ex- 
pectations. But it had the pluck and confidence 
in the justice of its cause to attack the great 
corporation which was infringing its rights, and 
brought suit against it. This resulted in one of 
the most celebrated cases in the annals of patent 
litigation, and is known as the ‘* Dowd Case.” 


The Western Union had in the meantime 
bought Gray’s claim. It already owned Edison’s, 
and had also acquired by purchase the claims 
of several others. It employed the best counsel 
it could find and spent money withoutstint to ac- 
complish its purpose. But when Gray, whom it 
set up as the original inventor of the telephone, 
went on the stand and swore that he never put 
pen to paper on the subject until three weoks 





after Bell had elaborated it in the specification 
contained in his application, the whole case fell 
to the ground, 

Toshow the growth of the business and its 
present condition it may be stated that there are 
now in the United States about 140,000 telephone 
subscribers, and that the number of miles of 
wire required andin use to give them service 
exceeds 100,000. There are in all nearly 800 ex- 
changes scattered over 46 States and Territories, 
while over 5,000 persons are constantly employed 
by the parent company and its licensees. 


It has been the policy of the Bell Telephone 
Company from the outset not to engage directly 
in the telephone business, but to apportion the 
territory among a number of local companies, 
and to charge them an annual royalty for the 
use of its instruments. Thus the administration 
of the telephone business js local in all cases. 


in the city of New-York, for instance, the tel- 
phone business is transacted by the Metropoli- 
tan Telephone and Telegraph Company. It has 
11 exchanges in the city proper and has connec- 
tion within a fifty-mile radius, with some 80 out- 
lying cities and towns. It has the largest ex- 
change in the world. Within its own terrritory 
are about 6,000 subscribers, any one of whom 
may atany time, day or nigbt,on week days, 
Sundays. or holidays, call up and talk with any 
other. Inthe whole territory with which it is 
connected there are something over 11,000 sub- 
scribers, and in the same way any of these may 
converse at will with any other. Any man who 
10 years ago had conceived and expressed the 
bare possibility of such a thing would have been 
looked upon as a lunatic. 


There is one element in the telephone business 
which, in justice to those engaged in it, should 
be understood. It seems strange to those who 
have not looked into the subject that the charge 
for telephone services in large cities isso much 
greater than iu those of small population, or rath- 
er that the charge in an éxchange having a large 
number of subscribers is so much greater than 
in one havingasmall number. On the generally 
accepted principle that the more business a man 
does the more cheaply it can be done, it would 
seem as though a large number of subscribers 
ought to permit of a smaller rate per subscriber 
than a small number of them, As a familiar 
example, the grocer who supplies a thousand 
families ean afford to make lower prices than 
one who supplies only ten. But this 
idea does not work in the telephone 
business for this In an exchange 
of one hundred subscribers each individurl sub- 
seriber buys the fright to talk at will with any 
oné of the 100. That isthe thing that he buys. 
In ah exchange of a thousand subscribers, how- 
ever, each individual subscriber buys the right 
to talk with any one of 1,000, and therefore 
he is getting just ten times as much as the man 
in the smaller exchange, and ought to pay more. 
The man in the large exchange, on account of 
the greater opportunity, talks very much oft- 
ener and to many more people than the one in 
the smalier exchange, and from this condition 
of things arises the fact that a telephone com- 
pany can, in asmall exchange, make money and 
declare dividends at rates which would be abso- 
lutely ruinous in a large one. 


reason: 


A branch of the telephone business to which 
much attention has of late been given is that 
which concerns the transmission of méssages 
over long distances; that is, distances exceeding 
60 miles. With the most perfectly constructed 
line and the best attainable insulation there will 
always be more or less leakage of the current, 
and this leakage is proportioned to the length of 
the line. Atmospheric conditions cause it to 
vary materially, it being much greater in wet or 
damp weather than when the air is dry, for dry 
air is the best insulator known. To overcome 
this difficulty it was found that the first prereaui- 
site was a line as nearly perfect and of as high 
conductivity as possible, and because of its su- 
perior conductivity copper wire was used in- 
stead ofiron. Then, instead of using the earth 
for the return current, a second wire was em- 
ployed, so as to make a complete metallic cir- 
cuit. Specially devised transmitters were also 
applied, and the strength of the battery current 
was increased. 

For the pii#pose of testing the system on a 
large scale two copper wires’ were strung be- 
tween Boston and New-York, and over this cop- 
per circuit conversation is daily carried on as 
easily as between any two offices in New-York 
City. In fact, the talk is better than will be ob- 
tained in many cases over short distances, be- 
cause of the perfection of the circuit and the 
strength of the instruments. Lines are now in 
process of construction for use ip this way be- 
tween New-York and Philadelphia, and it is ex- 
pected that they will be extended very largely 
through the country as a means of connecting 
the chief business centres. The line from New- 
York to Philadelphia is to have 25 copper wires, 
and the poles will have a capacity for carrying 
70. This will make 35 complete circuits, and en- 


able that number of persons in Philadelphia to 


be simultaneously talking with an equal number 
of persons in New-York with as much ease as 
people now talk from one office to another in 
this city. 


At first the wires were strung overhead sep- 


arately, but there are many objections to this 


system. Wire exposed to the elements very 
rapidly corrodes and loses both strength and 
conductivity, for there are comparatively few 


poorer conductors than rust. Moreover, the de- 
struction wrought by sleet storms, besides caus- 
ing a large item of expense for repairs, produces 
& very serious interruption to business. As a 
partial remedy for this defect wires were gath- 


ered into cables, so that 100 conductors could be 
contained in a cable not over one inch in diame- 


ter. This was a distinct gain, 


Much attention has been given by the tele- 
Phone companies and much money has been 
spent in the matter of underground service, and, 
in this city, although it is not generally known, 
the Metropolitan Telephone Company already 
has over 600 miles of its wires underground. 
They are not in very long lengths, it is true, but 
they are just in those places where the aggrega- 
tion of wires was very great. They are working 
comparatively well, and with such satisfaction 
to the Metropolitan Company that it has planned 
and Jaid before the Subway Commission a 
scheme which will do away with more than 
two-thirds of all of its present overhead wire 
mileage. In the city of Washington three- 
fourths of ali of the telephone companies trunk 
lines are underground, the wide streets and 
broad sidewalks of the capital offering special 
advantages for this sort of work. It is very dif- 
ferent in New-York. Below Canal-street the 
space under Broadway is full already, for in 
putting in the sewers, water pipes, gas pipes, 
and steam pipes, &c., but little regard was paid 
to economy of space or the possible demands of 
the future, so that the question of putting 





wires underground in New-York is quite as 
much 4 mechanical as an electrical problem. 

It would require too much space to go into 
the electrica) difficulties invovled in urider- 
ground work. In the first instance, it may be 
said of a telephone wire, properly insulated and 
buried in the earth, even though no other wire 
be near it, that it does not, asa matter of fact, 
afford to the current the opportunity for the 
same freo flow that an overhead bare wire gives. 
This grows out of what is known as static in- 
duction, producing retardation. “Retardation” 
means that the consecutive impulses of elec- 
tricity produced by the action of the voice are, 
as they proceed along the wire, held back more 
and more, so that those behind catch up and in- 
termingle with those preceding them, and pro- 
duce an unintelligible jumble of sounds. This 
difficulty has been overcome to a limited extent, 
but as yet not fully. 


In the second instance, trouble is caused by 
electro-dynamic. When a current is passing 
through a wire, and another wire is in its imme- 
diate vicinity, even though there be no original 
current in the second, a current is induced 
therein by the first, there being no contact be- 
tween them. Now, the telephone current is 
excessively faint and weak. and when in the near 
vicinity of a telephone wire carrying such 4 cur- 
rent, there is anotber- wire carrying a telegraphic 
orelectric light current, these heavier currents 
induce in the telephone wire a currentso much 
greater than that which is doing the talking as 
to produce noises which drown outand practical- 
ly destroy the conversation. There isa method 
of overcoming this difficulty, but unfortunately 
this method is apt to involve the production of 
the equally serious evil, ‘‘retardation,” already 
described. To escape one of the horns of this 
dilemma, without being impaled upon the other, 
is now one of the most important problems to 
which electricians are giving their attention, and 
it cannot be doubted tbat in time it willin some 
some way be solved. 


It was predicted in the early days of the tele- 
phone that it would become & serious rival to 
the telegraph, and tend to reduce the amount of 
business done by the telegraph companies. The 
result has been directly the reverse. Many small 
towns throughout the cotintry, especially in the 
West, whose business is not such as to afford a 
telegraph office, have branch télephone lines 
connecting them with the néarest exchange, 
which is usually located in a town where a tele- 
These outlying towns, here- 
tofore cut off from telegraphic commuincation 
with the world at large, are now enabled to send 


graph office exists. 


their messages in by speech to the nearest tele- 
graph office, whence they are dispatched in the 
ordinary way, and replies, upon being received 
at such telegraph offices, are sent out to the out- 
lying towns by means of the telephone. 


Thus, withouta dollar of expenditure on the 
part of the telegraph} companies, their fleld of 
operations has been enormously increased, with 
the result of correspondingly increasing their 
business. There are very many towns, hitherto 
without telegraphic communication, who now 
find themselves part and parcel of the great elec- 
trical system of communication which covers 
the entire world. 

If but little has been said concerning the long- 
continued litigation in which the American Bell 
Telephone Company has been engaged, it is be- 
cause that it is something apart, something with 
which neither public opinion nor newspapers 
haveaughttodo. It is the history of all suc- 
cessful inventions that they have been attacked, 
and in too many cases the result has been that 
those entitled to the honor and profit of a great 
and beneficent invention have been robbed of 
their just dues. Up to the present time, in all 
the litigation in which the American Beil Tele- 
phone Company has been forced to engage, it 
has been successful, and every point has been 
decided in itsfavor. There is now pending in 
the Interior Department a question as to 
whether the Patent Office shall recommend the 
Government to bring suit against Prof. Bell and 
the American Bell Telephone Company to in- 
validate the patent on the ground of fraud in 
obtaining it, and also on the ground that Bell 
was not the inventor. 

It is of interest to know that every 
question which has been raised before the 
Interior Department in the present case has 
been elaborately presented and carefully 
argued in the United States courts, and 
that each and every one of them, without ex- 
ception, has been decided in favor of Bell. 
Moreover, each and every one of these ques. 
tions is now onits way to the Supreme Court 
for final determination, and every such question 
isin a fair way to be finally and irrevocably set- 
tled by the Supreme Court before it will be pos- 
sible to get it there, through a new suit founded 
upon a recommendation of the Interior Depart. 
ment, should such recommendation be made. 
In fact, the bringing of the proposed suit would 
delay settiement. 


What the future of the telephone isto be no 


one can say. Its sphere of usefulness is steadily 
increasing, and new uses are constantly being 
found forit. With the growth of population 
and of business the number of subscribers 


throughout the country is sure to increase. 


Experience and invention are certain to render 
its service more and more perfect, and it cannot 
be questioned thatit will be more and more 
recognized as one of the great faotors in pro- 
moting civilization. Without the railroad and 
the telegraph—the one promoting celerity of 
movement, whether of passengers or of mer- 
chandise; the other promoting tho rapid ais- 
semination and exchange of intelligence—the 
phenomenal growth of this country, of its in- 
dustries and of its commerce, would have been 
impossible. And in the same way it may be 
said that the transaction of business in our 
cities as carried on to-day, with a degree 
of celerity, dispatch, and certainty which 
no man dreamed of 10 years ago, would be ut- 
terly out of the question were it not forthe 
service rendered by the telephone, 


It is easy to criticise it and easy to grow impa- 
tient when, being in Wall-street, a man wishing 
to talk with another in Harlem has to wait 60 
seconds before the desired communication can 
be had.. Time is money, and 60 seconds to a 
Wall-street man is often a matter of very seri- 
ous consideration. But it 1s as nothing com- 
pared to the time which would be consumed 
were he limited to the service of the so-called 
* fleet-footed” messenger, who, with all the aid 
that the elevated railroad can give, even sup- 
posing he did not loiter by the way to look into 
the shop windows or confer with his mates, 
could not make the round trip and bring back 
an answer in Jess than 90 minutes. We live so 
fast in this age that no sooner have we become 
familiar with one marvel than we demand an- 
other, and the man who has to wait over 80 sec- 
onds at his telephone before getting the person 











he has called for is apt to feel that hé has beet 
defrauded and seriously injured. *,* 
—_—~.—___——_. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF FINE JEW- 
ELRY, ENAMELING, &C. 
CARTER, SLOAN & CO. 


So general has the use of jewelry become 
among our people, andso manifold are its forms 
and appliances, that it is to-day an article more 
of a necessity than luxury, and no one can have 
failed to note the remarkable advance which has 
been madein the style and character of it in 
this country within a comparatively short time. 
Following the war there was a demand for more 
or less showy goods in this line without regard 
to style, and the result was a perfect tiood of 
cheap stuff—hardly to be designated by the name 
of jewelry—which met with large demand, seeni- 
ingly tothe detriment of genuine and artistic 
work. Throughout this period, however, there 
were, fortunately, a few hotises which, with 
long experience of the past and perfect 
faith and confidence in the ultimate good 
sense and judgment of the American public, 
continued the manufacture of goods of standard 
value, and by using every endeavor to beautify 
and perfect their production they have been 
able to correct the taste of our people and have 
met with proper recognition, inasmuch as the 
demand now is for fine quality as well as beauty 
of design in jewelry. Prominent among the 
great houses who thus exercised a guiding and 
controlling influence in this direction and, nota- 
bly, a representative one, is that of Carter, 
Sloan & Co., which was founded by the present 
senior member as far back as 1841. At that time 
the business was conducted on a very modest 
scale, but has constantly increased, and the 
character of the goods has been s0 much im- 
proved that to-day the firm stands easily at the 
head of the trade engaged in the manufacture 
exclusively of fine gold jewelry and chains, 
as regards both the quantity and quality of their 
goods. The writer recently had an opportunity 
of visiting the entensive factory of this concern 
at Newark, N. J., which is a handsome five-story 
brick structure, situated on the corner of Park 
and Mulberry streets, in Newark, and is titted up 
and admirably adapted for the purposes to 
which it is devoted, being thoroughly lighted, 
heated, and yvertilated. 

In the first place, it may be a matter of interest 
to know how 80 valuable a material as is here 
used can be kept track of and loss of any kind 
guarded against. It is a fact highly creditable 
to the employes that losses from dishonesty 
are very rare itdeed, while by 4 simple but very 
perfect system of checks, waste or other loss is 
prevented. 

The fine gold used here is purchased direct 
from the United States Assay Office, the firm 
making its own alloys, and a given quantity is 
allotted each workman, who, when the day’s 
work is done, turns in to the office his goldina 
tin box, which, instead of being weighed and a 
record kept of the varying weights. is simply 
balanced by shot in a bottle, and this latter, of 
course, shows the exact quantity he has of the 
precious metal at any time. The first 
and most important step in the manufact- 
ure is the designing, and this firm has 
exceptional facilities in this direction, employ- 
ingonly the very best talent possible. Indeed 
they havé in many ways sought to encourage 
talent on the part of their employes. They pay 
liberally for new designs offered them, and also 
give their apprentices a course of instruction in 
free-hand drawing under the best artists. No 
house produces greater variety or more unique 
designs, they having put on the market over 600 
new patterns of jewelry and chains during the 
past year, a most astonishing number when it is 
considered that in former years 20 or 80a year 
was thought to be doing well: 

Of jewelers and chain makers the firm em- 
ploysa very large number, among whom are 
some of the most experienced and expert in the 
trade. It may be well here to remark that the 
various forms vsed in making jewelry are ob- 
tained by striking up the sheet gold in steel dies 
operated in drop presses. Of course for each 
new design a steel die is necessary, and as the 
styles In jewelry change much more frequently 
than in anything else this die cutting forms a 
very Jarge item of expense, (the dies being en- 
tirely useless when there is a change in the fash- 
ion,) and this firm does its own die-sinking. 
Among the many delicate and interesting ma- 
chines employed in the factory none is more no- 
ticeable than that which is used for drawing 
the goid ihto wite, and which, while cutmber- 
some in appearance, is capable of manipulating 
the metal and reducing it to a wonderful degree 
of fineness. Another is the appliance for rolling 
gold into globe shape or balls. 

One of the most interesting operations by 
hand is the making of chains, particularly the 
extremely fine, light ones, the latter requiring 
woman’s deft fingers to accomplish the best re- 
sults. Another most important work done here, 
and In which much artistic taste as well as skill 
is displayed, is the enameling., In this the en. 
nameler simply places his colors, which are min- 
erals in solution, on the piece of jewelry as in- 
dicated by the pattern, and then the whole is 
placed inan oven heated by gas supercharged 
with oxygen, and in this itis baked. There are 
also employed here some 50 engravers, who do 
some of the most beautiful work in gold done in 
this country. 

A description of the factory would be incom- 
plete without mention of the care taken in the 
saving of what might be lost of the gold. In 
the basement of the building are complete ap- 
pliances for reducing and refining the gold con- 
tained in the filings, the sweepings of the floor, 
and even the water in which the workmen 
wash their bands and in which are washed the 
very aprons which they wear, all these making 
arich return for the trouble expended upon 
them. 

The firm of Carter, Sloan & Co. are manu- 
facturers only, and sell to the retail jewelry 
trade in every State and Territory in the Union, 
and also a large and constantly increasing ex- 
port trade with Central and South America, 
Cuba, &c. In conversation with Mr. George R. 
Howe, who has entire charge of the factory, 
the writer learned that within 12 years past the 
most marked change has taken place in the 
taste and demand of the public for jewelry, the 
demand formerly being rather for amount or 
value of gold used in the various articles, while 
now the style and beauty is mostiy considered. 
America no longer depends on Europe for styles 
or designs; on the contrary, to such perfection 
is this work carried here that our goods are be- 
ing largely sold abroad, particularly in Paris, 
and many unsuspecting Americans who make 

urchases abroad bring home articles in this 

ine which were made here and which could be 
better purchased here. 

is impossible in 2 limited spaceto attempt 
any enumeration of the goods manufactured by 


this firm; suffice it tosay that their production 
includes every variety of plain and ornamental 
work in gold chains, lacepins, scarfpins, sets, 
&c., in either polished, Roman, or colored gold, 
many of which are mounted with diamonds and 
other precious stones, 

Besides the gentlemen already alluded to, the 
firm of Carter, Sloan & Co. consists of Mr. A. 
Carter, the founder of the business; Mr. A. K 
Sloan, and C. E. Hastings, the last named two 
having grown up in the business, as it were, and 
to-day manage the entire financial and business 
affairs of the concern, The offices are hand- 
somely and conveniently located at No. 15 Maid- 
en-lane. In conclusion, it may be justly said 
that no house in the trade is more widely or 
favorably known than this. The reputation of 
Carter, Sloan Co., their high character, and 
the quality of their goods are unsurpassed. 


THE LANTHIER ART COLLECTION. 

In a quaint old building at No. 6 Astor- 
place, for the last 20 years, Mr. L. A. Lanthier 
has kept his collections of artistic objects. Here 
the most fastidious of connoisseurs will be cer- 
tain to find what is choicest and rarest. Per- 
fectly familiar with those innumerable things 
classed as bric-d-brac, Mr. Lanthier has always 
been judicious in his selections, With an ex- 
perience gainei during many years, he may be 
said to have educated, ina certain sense. those 
who purchase pictures, old china, glass, old 
plate arms, tapestry, bronzes, and antique fur- 
niture. As far, then, as perfect acquaintance 
goes, Mr. Lanthier protects those who deal with 
him from being imposed upon by what is 
false, garish, or meritricious, As in time 
ali art museums, when dispersed, gravitate 
toward those three great centres, London, Paris, 
and New-York, no small proportion of what is 
intrinsically the best finds its way to No. 6 As- 
tor-place. In Mr. Lanthier’s rooms may be seen 
the choicest specimens of the English and French 
cabinetmakers of the past, that antique furni- 
ture, where elegance of form and richness of 
decoration are combined with the finest hand 


_work, Here are the best pieces of fictile art. 





from early pottéry to the delicate porcelains 
of Dresden and Sévres, with the waresof China 
and Japan. In drdis dod arnior, such as cross 
bows, swords, diizgers, hélméts, corslets, coats 
of mail, a large seléétion oan be made. Silver- 
ware may be seen, beginning with the Apostle 
spoons, with curious examples of old putas and 
uglish plate, and even early specimens of Ame 
ican ‘silver, such as our Areas ndfathers use 
ere are Turkish, ersian, Armenian rugs. car- 
ets, with such rarer textile fabrics as the Fiem- 
sh tapestries of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Ivories, enamels, watc vay de be TA 
clocks, bronzes, Ruropean and Oriental: jades, 
miniatures, Venetian glass. wood carvings are 
all offered in Anise y riety. In his picture 
gallery are exhibited the works of the masters 
of the past and the present. Here are not only 
the more ambitious pictures, but. the lovers of 
art will find many small and delicate sketches 
puming. from the most famed of home and for- 
eign’atéliers, It is the uniform excellence of 
this largé collection which guarantees those 
making purchases of the intrinsic value of each 
object Mr. Lanthier disposes of. ** 


— 
MESSRS. WILHELM & GRAEF. 
CHINA, GLASSWARE, &C. 

Twelve years ago last Autumn two gen- 
tlemen well known among the wholesale china 
apd glassware dealers of this city came together 
and formed a business partnership. They hired 
the modest but commodious store at No, 1,152 
Broadway, under what is now the Victoria Ho- 
tel,and put up their sign, Wilhelm & Graef. 
Mr. Graef is the brother of Mr. Charles Graef, 
agent for thé famous Pommery Sec Champagnes. 
A good many people knew of Mr. Wilhelm as 
one of the best judges of art china and porcelain 
in America, as well as one of the most sharp 
and skillful buyers who went from this 
country to the great china manufactories of 
Europe. Many.more people found out that fact 
after a while when they stopped time after time 
to gaze with the crowd that nearly always stood 
before Messrs. Wilhelm & Graef’s at the ex- 
guisite ware displayed there. The time when 
the new firm launched its business venture upon 
the sea of commerce was a most inopportune 
one. The terrible panic of 1873 had just fallen 
upon thecommunity, and business everywhere 
was ata standstill. Messrs. Wilhelm & Graef 
met the prospect boldly and philosophically. 
They saw that the only hope for success in their 
new venture was to make their establishment 
the most advantageous place in the city for the 
public to trade at, and thén to convinces the pub- 
lic that such was the fact. Acting on the prin- 
ciple that “ there is always room at the top they 
used every endeavor to place themselves in that 
happy position. They kept constantly on the 
alert for desirable ptirchases, and filled their 
counters witb a most charming assortment of 
wares which they marked at the lowest possible 
prices. Mr. Wilhelm was constantly traveling to 
and from Europe, one month peeping into the 
sketch books of the artistsat Meissen and Berlin, 


"or watching the workmen in the Royal Porce- 


lain Works at Worcester, the next studying the 
wants of his customersin New-York. The firm 
admitted nothing to its stock that was common- 
place or undesirable, and consequently it Jost 
little or nothing by “dead wood.” The publiio 
was not long in discovering the mierits of the 
place, and the name of Wilhelm & Graef rap- 
idly rose to prominence among the retail busi- 
ness firms of the metropolis, Thatan article was 
bought at Wilhelm & Graef’s was enough to cer- 
tify its excellence, 

Notwithstanding the hard times, the firm's 
trade kept on growing. More room was needed 
as the stock increased in size. A few additional 
corners Were folind, and space was economized 


so thatevery inch of it was utilized. But each 
season crowded things more and more. Finally 
two large stores across the way, on the corner of 
Twenty-sixth-street and Broadway, became va- 
cant. Wilhelm & Graef seized the opportunity 
and leased the property, moving into it shortly 
afterward. This was about six yearsago. Dur- 
ing the past six years no stote on upper Broad- 
way has been better known than thatof Wilhelm 
&Graef. In their capacious show windows is 
always displayed a profusion of rare and ex- 
guisite wares. Rich porcelains, handsome table 
services, fine glassware, cleverly designed and 
beautiful plaques, majestic jardiniéres, and 
graceful vases cause many a pedestrian to linger 
@moment in admiration. t present a collec- 
tion of exquisite paintings on porcelain and 
decorated platesis exhibited in the windows, 
Of these goods, Messrs, Wilhelm & Graef have 
always made a specialty, and they have by all 
odds the finest and largest assortment of them 
in America. The two grotesque Flemish stone 
vases that stand atthe sides of the window 
furthest up town are marked at $10 and $18, re- 
spectively, 

Within the store the display of goods, in both 
expensive and low priced qualities, is actually 
bewildering. Away in the furthest corner are 
the counters and tables on which the most 
costly wares are exhibited. Plates from the 
Royal Porcelain Works at Meissen, near Dres- 
den, are shown which cost from $1,000 per dozen 
down. .Each pieoe is a work of art, painted by 
one or another of the master hands of Saxony. 
Upon the walls about are hung a great number 
of paintings on porcelain of high artistio merit. 
Among them isa copy by Schmidt of the Ma- 
donna dela Sedia, (sitting Madonna,) the largest 
and oneof the finest specimens of porcelain 
paintings in existence. It was made at Meissen 
and cost $1,000. Another remarkable piece, 
almost aslarge,is a bunch of gréat rich roses, 
by Sturm, the meisterkilnstler, of the Royal 
Dresden Works. Its price is $450. Ona stand 
close by this latter is a small pAite-sur-pAte vase, 
signed by Solon, the celebrated modeler of the 
Minton Works. The collection of small figures 
with Dresden lace includes examples of nearly 
all the pieces made during the past few years. 

Another specialty of Messrs. Wilhelm & Graef 
is the engraved glassware which they exhibit. 
Many of these pieces are executed with marvel- 
ous skill. The better pieces are done by Josef 
Fiogel, a Bohemian artist nowin this city and 
the finest glass engraver now in America, He is 
at present in the exclusive employ of Messrs. 
Wilhelm & Graef. He does a great deal of their 
specially ordered work. Specimens of his work 
are to be had at from $5 to $75. It is doubtful if 
so much realart and skill can be obtained for 
the same money in any other department. 

Messrs. Wilhelm & Graef’s enormous stock 
includes not only the more expensive, but also 
the cheaper, grade of goods. They show pretty 
designs in cups, saucers, and dishes at ext remely 
low prices, One counter is filled with an infinite 
variety of little cream pitchers in fancy shapes 
and tastefully decorated at 20 centseach. There 
is also a variety of artistio “* bread and milk sets,” 
bowl, pitcher, and plates marked at $2 the set. 
In the department set aside for lamps are dis- 
played handsome stands, including lamp and 
shade complete, with duplex or calcium burners, 
at from $7 50 to $200 each, the former being in 
well made faience and the latter the finest prod- 
ucts of Crown Derby ware. 

For the purpose of dining room outfitting 
there is no more advantageous place in New- 
York City to trade than at the establishment of 
Messrs. Wilhelm Graef. Their assortment 
of table services of every grade and every style 
is unrivaled, and their prices are the lowest for 
the quality to be found on thisside of the At- 
lantic, ** 

———_—@— 


PRINTING. 

Mr. C. G. Burgoyne, of the corner of 
Walker and Centre streets. claims to be the 
“boss” of the printing business in this city. He 
employs about 100 men the year round, all of 
whom are members of the Typographical Union, 
Mr. Burgoyne’s shibboleth is '* Quick.” *,* 


ee 


AMBERG CABINET LETTER FILE. 
It is just as important in the present era 
that all correspondence and office papers should 
be filed and Classified correctly as it is that the 
books of account should be kept so. In 
case of trouble or lawsuit they are the best 
proofs to be produced in court, These remarks 
are occasioned by experience with the new Am- 
berg Cabinet Letter File in use in offices of the 
Times Building. It enables one to refer instant- 
ly, regardless ot date, to any letter or office 
paper, and no one would understand how they 
managed s0 long to do without it. The Amber 
Cabinet Letter File is heartily commended to al 
classes of business men, and a short trial of one 
of these useful articles will convince the most 
skeptical of its usefulness and practicability. It 
is not expensive, as it will pay for itself in a 
short time. Success totheinventor! New-York 
office,69 Duane-street.; Chicago, 71 Lake-street. 


2 


Probably no firm is more reputably and 
reliably known in connection with the saie and 
excbange of property at Orange, Liewellyn 
Park, East Orange, Mountain Station, South 
Orange, Short Hills, Summit, Madison, and Mor. 
ristown, N. J., than that of Edward P. Ham- 
jlton & Co., real estate brokers and auc- 
tioneers, No. 96 Broadway. This firm has con- 
tributed largely to the building up of those 
beautiful suburban retreats. *,* 





RESULT OF A FAMILY QUARREL 
Cuicaeo, Ill, Deo, 31.—John Terwell, 
aged 57 years, who livesin the rear of No. 502 
Twenty-first-street, quarreled with his son at 


. 7:30 o'clock this morning, and, after some hard 


words had passed between them, picked up a 
hatchet and hurledit atthe boy. The latter 
dodged and the missile struck Terwell’s daugh- 
ter on the head, but glanced off and inflicted 
only aslight wound. The father seemed horri- 
fied at the narrow he had had f 

coming the slayer of nts daughter. He ¥ Ben 
into a room, and, taking a razor from a 


drawer, drew it across his throat, kin 
two inchesin length. The family heard Teme 


fall to the floor, and, forcing open.the door, 
found him lying ina pool of blood. A phyel: 
cian was summoned, and arrived in time to rb 
the flow of blood,and sewed up the wound. 
Terwell was removed to the county hospital. 
The doctor says that he will recover, 





NO MORE FRED PASSES. 


—_@———— 
THE CONEY ISLAND ROADS UNITE TO 
ABOLISH A GROWING EVIL. 


The Manhattan, Prospect Park and 
Coney Island, Brighton Beach, and Sea Beach 
Railways, with the present owners of Gunther's 
road, and the Iron Steamboat Company, yester- 
day signed an agreement in the office of Austin 
Corbin, President of the Manhattan Beach Rail- 
way Company, which will carry dismay to the 
hearts of all Aldermen, ex-Aldermen, city oftt- 


cers, and politicalstrikers. They agreed to issue 
no more free passes under any consideration. 
*““We were compelled to take this radical step 
upon the subject of free passes,’ said Andrew 
Culver yesterday afternoon, “because of the 
fearful abuses which had crept in. Every Al- 
derman and city official had to get a pass, and 
given a pass one year, they expected it as a right 
the next year. When they became ex-Aldermen 
they still expected the free passes, and a re- 
fusal was ta them a mortal insult. If I 
were to W with you from the City 
Hall to the Fulton Ferry on any fine 
day I could point out a dozen men who would 
not speak to me because [ have refused them 
passes. The Aldermen and city officiais were a 
small consideration, however. There were the 
few genuine newspaper men who used free 
passes, and the army of bogus newspaper men 
who trmed to get free passes; then there were 
friends of employes and friends of myself, 
friends of the stockholders, and dear knows 
how many others, all after free passes 
and all clamorous, There was no gratitude 
in the man who received a free pass either; he 
walked out of your door with it in his pocket 
without the least thought that you had paid him 
a compliment or done him a favor. Then he 
was not contented with a free pass for himself 
he wanted one for his wife also,and if he go 
that he wanted another for some friend. If he 
failed to get any of these he became an enemy, 
s0 that we really lost favor by giving out free 


asses.”” 
pe yes,” said President Austin Corbin, of the 
Long Island Railroad, ‘*the Coney Island rail- 
roads will be the only ones in the country on 
which no free _— whatever aro given; but 
then they are different from any other railroads. 
Their business is altogether excursion, and it 
only lasts a very short time, and the free pass 
huisance has grown to such vast proportions 
that it has become very serious indeed. This 
agreement between the companies is not a thing 
which has been hastily determined upon by 
any means. Deliberations have been going on 
tor the past two weeks, and at first it was 
thought that we could make some exceptions to 
this rule of giving no free passes. The minute 
w4 attempted to make exceptions though, we 
found we admitted the whole free pass system 
again. No road can afford to give fewer free 
passes than another. Weare all going to stand 
together in this matter, and if any one attacks 
our corporation because of its discontinuance 
of free Dasses, he will have to fight all other 
corporations.” 





FIGURES FROM DOWN TOWN, 
—_~»———_—. 
CLEARING HOUSE AND EXOHANGE STATIS 
TICS OF THE YEAR. 

Contrary to the general opinion the op- 
erations of the Clearing House for the year just 
closed were materially less than during 1884, tha 
decrease manifesting itself during the first half 
of the year. The last six montbs showed a very 
large increase. The figures in December each 
year were: Exchanges, 188% §3,288,393,866 88, and 
balances, $152,901,882 68, against $2,378,899,828 08 
and $115,130,071 12. The figures for the years 
were; 1884, $80,985,871,170 41 and $1,471,861,414 07, 
against $28,152,201,886 02 and $1,356,470,654 57 
for 1885, The Clearing House now hasa mem- 
bership of 64, 8 banks having been admitted dur- 
ing the year. These are the West Side, the Sea- 
board National, and the Sixth National, while 
the Union Nationat Bank went into liquida- 
tion on Nov. 1, 1885. The surplus reserve of the 
banks for 1885, as compared with 1884, shows a 
decrease of $18 232,125, the relative figures being 
$40,944,775 and $24,712,650, 

The statistics trom the various Exchanges 


show the production in the staple articles of the 
country to have been: 


1885. 1884, 
Wheat, bushels,.,......:.4 « 857,112,000 512,768,900 
as eos 1,936,176,000 1.795 ,528,000 
4,200,000 8,884,000 
+» 91,809,481 80,646,791 
see =—-:22,075,877 28,704,50u 

During the year the total length of main line 
ot railroad laid was 3,113 miles, or about 700 miles 
less than in 1884 and less than any year since 
ity The total now in operation is about 128,500 
Thiles, 

A review of the business done at the Con- 
solidated Stock and Petroleum Exchange for the 
year shows the immensity of the transactions, 
which, since Jan. 1, 1885, amounted to 8,604,949,000 
barrels. The highest price reavhed was on Oct. 
20. when the dial recorded $1 12, and the low- 
est on Jan. 16, when sales were made at 68 cents, 
the average for the year being 6844 cents. In the 
stock department, which was notopened until 
May, and the operations of which the members 
claim have been hampered by the hostility of 
the Stock Exchange, the transactions have 
been: Stocks, 5,870,550 shares; mining stocks, 
1,962,035 shates;’ bonds, $33,853,000. 


PLAIN TALK FROM JUDGE MOORE. 
ee 
HE GIVES POLICEMAN KENNEDY JUSTICE 
WITHOUT MEROY. 

Although a strenuous effort was made in 
his behalf by counsel, ex-Police Officer John OC. 
Kennedy, who was convicted of betraying Martha 
Wood in Brooklyn, was sentenced yesterday to 
three years and six months in the Kings Oounty 
Penitentiary. Kennedy after his conviction es- 
caped from the Raymond-Street Jail, leaving 
Sheriff Farley responsible for $30,000 damages. 
The Sheriff traced Kennedy to Canada and per- 
suaded him to come back. Counselor Barrett, who 
appeared for Kennedy, madé a long speech to 
Judge Moore in the Court of Sessions, claiming 
that his client was innocent, that new evidence 
had been discovered, and asking for the defer- 
ring of sentence. After the Judge was tired of 
hearing the talk he said: 

“I may have been undera wrong impression. 
Kennedy was tried before a jury. He had an 
opportunity to tell his story. After a fair trial 
he was convicted. It seems now he isa respecta- 
ble genseman. who by some mistake for which 
he not responsible, has been drawn into 
trouble. I have not taken that view of the case, 
and shan’t take it now. According to his story, 
told upon the stand, he betrayed, under the 

romise of marriage, a girl 15 yearsof age. 
Taking his own story as true, he was guilty of ab- 
duction, the penalty of which is just as heavy as 
that for the crime of which Ne stands convicted. 
It isall right to talk of hardship for him, but 
what of the hardship for this girl, only 15 yea 
old, just be poy her career in life, betraye 
and deserted by him for another woman, going 
through the world the rest of her life bearing 
this burden of shameand disgrace? And you 
ask to have him escape. Itis all well enough ta 
talk of the follies o young men, but when a 
young man ruins the life of a young woman he 
should suffera portion of the shame and dis- 


grace. His sentence is three years and six months 
in the penitentiary of Kings County.” 








WAITING FOR HIS SUCCESSOR. 
United States Assistant Treasurer Acton 


said yesterday that, as he had received no notice 
of the appointment of his successor, he would 
hold over until legally relieved. About one- 
half of the employes of the office were detailed 
last night to count thecash in the several de- 
partments, including the coupons, preparatory 


to turning over the management to-morrow 
morning to Treasurer Jordan, who, it is expect- 
ed, will take charge, witha forceof money 
counters from the Treasury Department. During 
the afternoon the department was represented 
by Cashier Whitney, from the Treasurer’s office, 
Washington, who piaced his seal, together with 
that of Assistant ‘Treasurer Acton, upon all the 
vaults and safes of the office, 

Altogether there is to be counted ey $188,- 
000,000, and the operation will take much time, 
In the last fiscal year, including the balance of 
$141,284,033 88 carried Over, tiie transactions in- 
cluded the receipt of nes and the pay- 

t of $526,705,471 74, leaving a balance of 
$187,156,528 26. During Mr. Acton’s administra- 
tion of the office the business transacted has in- 
cluded_ near) iy or an average of 
about $1,500,000,000 yearly. his includes nearly 
seven-tenths or the business of the entire coun- 
try, and has been done without any deficiencies 
or defalcations, and always in a way to justify 
the good opinion and confidence which Mr. 
Acton'’s administration has always received 
from the business men of the city and country. 
Only two attempts have m made during Mr. 
Acton’s term to practice any frauds upon the 
Treasury, these being Insurance Broker Alliger’s 

resentation of some altered bonds for redemp- 

ion and the recent attempt to swindle the Gov- 
ernment by means of the clipped one-hundred- 
dollar Treasury notes. Both these schemes were 
abortive, and the Government has not lost a 
cent in the office during the whole period of Mr. 
Acton's service. 





SHOT BY A BURGLAR. 

New-Cast_p, Penn., Deo. 81.—James 
Kinkaid, a prominent citizen of Mahoning, a 
town near here, was fataliv sbot by an unknown 
burglar at an early hour this morning. The 
burglar bad secured Kinkaid’s money and gold 
watch from his clothes and was leaving the 
house, when Kinkaid awakened, He followed 
the burglar, who turned on him, and, drawing a 
revolver, shot him through the breast, the ball 
peseing, through his body, coming out at the 

ack. The burglar then made his escape. Mr. 
Kinkaid is still living, but no hopes are-enter- 
tained of his recovery. 





SENTENCED TO BE HANGED. 
Borrao, N. Y., Deo. 81.—OCharies ' Her« 
mann, the wife murderer, wat to-day son- 
tenced by Judge Daniels to be hanged on Feb. 
2. Nonew will be asked for, bu effort 
will Yo made to Stats a comrliatien ot tse 
sentence to imprisonment for life. 
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AMUSEMENTS THIS EVENING. 
——__-—__--— 

BIJOU OPERA HOUSE—At 8—ADONIS. Matinée. 

COMEDY THEATRE—At S—KELLAR. Matinée. 

DALY’S THEATRE—At 8—A NIGHT OFF. Matinée. 

EDEN MUSIZE—Day and Evening—WaAx WORKS. 

FIFTH-AVENUE THEATRE—At 838—THE MIKADO. 
Matin¢ée. 

FOURTEENTH-STREET THEATRE—At 8—EVAN- 
GELINE. Matinée. 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE—At8—O8, WHAT A NIGHT. 
Matinée. 

KOSTER & BIAL’S—At 8—THE MIKADO. Matinée. 

LYCEUM THEATRE—At 8:15—ONE OF OUR UIRLS. 
Matinée. 

MADISON-SQUARE GARDEN—Day and Evening— 
JAPANESE VILLAGE. 

MADISON-SQUARE THEATRE—At 8:15—S8AINTS 
AND SINNERS. Matinée. 

aims GARDEN—At 8—THE RATCATCHER. Mat- 
inée. 


PARK THEATRE—At 8—THE GRIP. Matinée. 

BTANDARD THEATRE—At 8—My MILLINER’S 
BILL. Matinée. 

STAR THEATRE—At 8—THE BLACK HUSSAR. 
Matinée, 


THALIA THEATKE—At 8—SEECADET. Matinée— 
LUMPAZI. 

THEATRE COMIQUE—At 8—WRINKLES. 

THE CASINO—At 8—AMORITA. Matinée. 

THIRD-AVENUE THEATRE—At 8—MINSTRELSY. 
Matinée. 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE—At 8—-ROMEO AND 
JULIET. 


WALLACK’S THEATRHE--At 8—HOODMAN BLIND. 


AW al 
TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, POSTPAID. 
eS eet 
DAILY, 1 year, S6 00; with Sunday....87 50 
DAILY, 6months, $3 00; with Sunday....83 75 
DAILY, 3 months, $1 50; with Sunday....$2 00 
DAILY, 2months, $1 O00; with Sunday....$1 25 


Matinée. 








DAILY, 1 month, with or without Sunday.... 75 
BUNDAY EDITION ONLY, 1 year........ $1 50 
WEEKLY, per year, $1. Six months, 50 cents. 

SBEMEI-WEERKLY, per year...........0..000- $2 50 
SEMI-WEEK LY, 6 months..............000+ $1 50 


Terms cash in advance. These prices are invariable. 
Wehave no traveling agents. Remit in drafts on 
New-York, Post Office Money Orders, Postal Notes, 
Express Money Orders, or send the money in registered 
letter. Address 

THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 


New-York City. 
§2"Sample copies sent free, 











NOTICES. 


ne See 

The only up-town office of THE TrmEs ts at 
No. 1,269 Broadway, between Thirty-first 
and Thirty-second streets. 

The London office of THE Times is at No. 
203 Strand, W. C. 

A postal card will be sent to subscribers 
notifying them of the time their subscrip- 
tions expire. 





THE New-YorREK Tres, Daily, Sunday, 
Semi-Weekly, and Weekly, may be obtained |; 
in New-Orleans at the news depot of Messrs. 
George F. Wharton & Bro., No. 5 Caron- 
delet-street. 








SPECIAL NOTICE, 
eee 
THE TIMES cannot return rejected manu- 
sorivts, no matter what their character may 
be. To this rule no exception will be made 
with regard to either letters or inclosures. 
Nor will the editor enter into any corre- 
spondence respecting rejected communica- 
tions. All matter not insérted is destroyed. 








NOTICE TO ADVERIISERS. 


Sea 

We cannot guarantee the insertion of ad- 
vertisements in the Sunday edition of THE 
Times received after 8 o’clock on Saturday 
wening. 








This morning THE DarLty Trmss consists 
of StxTEEN Paces. Every newsdealer is 
bound to deliver the paper in its complete 
form, and any failure to do so should be 








The Signal Service Bureau report indi- 
cates for to-day, in this city, slightly cold- 
gr, fair weather. 








The review of the business of the past 
year presented by the mercantile agency 
of R. G. Don & Co., while not so favora- 
ble as could be wished, is, on the whole, a 
hopeful one. Though the number of fail- 


as in 1884, the aggregate of liabilities was 
little more than half as large. The ratio 
number of 
traders was largest on the Pacific coast, but 
there the average of liabilities was lowest. 
In the Western States the ratio of failures 
was alsolow. In the Middle States the 
of failures was little greater than in the 
West. While the Clearing House and the 
Mercantile Exchanges show an aggregate 
of transactions smaller for 1885 than for 
1884, the figures for the last month of the 
year show a considerable increase, which 
is a hopeful sign for the future. The sta- 
tistics of production of the leading staples 
furnished by the Exchanges show an in- 
crease for the last over the preceding 
year in corn, iron, and coal, and a falling 
off in wheat and petroleum. Dun & Co. 
refer to the competition which we are 
meeting as producers of wheat, cotton, 
petroleum, and tobacco for export, and 
‘pertinently raise the question whether our 
system of taxation does not lay a “ prac- 
tical export duty so high as to prevent us 
from competing successfully with the rest 
of the world.” 








What does Commissioner SQUIRE mean 
by the reference in his letter to the 
Mayor to “‘all resignations claimed to be 
im existence prior to this date, signed or 





name”? The natural, and so far as we 
can see the only, construction to be put 
upon this singular Jetter is that Mr. 
Squike has been in the habit of 


writing resignations, and has issued 
them as a kind of sight draft upon 
him and his office to some person or per- 
sons who now threaten to call upon him 
to honor the drafts. This is a very dam- 
aging confession for the Commissioner of 
Public Works to make, It confirms the 
general impression that Mr. Squire lacks 
some very important elements of character 
which ought to be found in a public 
officer with the responsibilities he bears. 
The Mayor should call upon Mr. SQUIRE 
to explain this letter or to send to him a 
bona fide resignation without delay, 








We were so inadvertent yesterday as to 
raise the question whether the Anti-Mo- 
nopoly League was still in existence. A 
member of the League assures us that 
the organization is not only still alive, but 
that it ‘“‘took an important part in the 
last campaign,” which we did not know 
before, and that it has already conferred 
with the Governor concerning the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Railroad Commis- 
sioner O'DONNELL. 





The night of Thanksgiving Day was 
made hideous by gangs of men and boys 
armed with fish horns. The infliction then 
amounted to aserious nuisance, and should 
have admonished the police to look out for 
a repetition of it. Butit was repeated last 
night, nevertheless, and in an exaggerated 
form. From early evening until midnight 
the streets of New-York were in posses- 
sion of a tooting mob. It is disgraceful 
to the police that this should have been 
permitted. There isno more excuse for 
disorderly conduct on the first of Janu- 
ary than onany other day. Gunpowder 
on the Fourth of July has been a nui- 
sance for many years. But the more 
recent plague of fish horns on other holi- 
days has not yet become a ‘‘ vested in- 
terest,” and it ought to be suppressed. 











A river improvement convention recent- 
ly held in Kansas City asked Congress to 
pass a law declaring the Kansas River 
navigable from Fort Riley to Wyandotte. 
That it is not navigable now is shown not 
only by this request but also by the 
convention’s recommendation that Con- 
gress shall - spend $180,000 in mak- 
ing it so. The convention’s action 
proves that the people of the region whose 
metropolis is the lively and growing town 
of Kansas City have a great respect for 
law, especially for Congressional law, and 
regard no task as too difficult for Con- 
gress to undertake. It also shows that 
the river and harbor men of the Missouri 
Valley have improved upon the methods 
of their Eastern brethren. In Kansas City 
they do not ask for an appropriation to 
be expended in a stream without at the 
same time asking Congress to make the 
stream navigable by a yea and nay vote. 
In the East the Cheesequakes and Kis- 
kiminetas statesmen have not been in the 
habit of taking such a precaution. They 
wanted the money and did not waste any 
time in making the creeks and brooks 
navigable by law. Perhaps they feared 
that streams made navigable by law 
would not need the plow or the dredge, 


MR. EVARTS AT BOSTON. 


It is an interesting fact that of the Sen- 
ators who undertook to discuss national 
questions before the merchants of Boston 
on Wednesday evening Mr. EDMUNDS, rep- 
resenting New-England, was clear and 
forcible on the right side, Mr. ALLISON, 
representing the Northwest, was clear, if 
not forcible, on the wrong side, and Mr. 
EVaRTS, representing the great commer- 
cial State of New-York, did not succeed 
in being clear and forcible on either side, 
but was vague and feeble in about equal 
degree on both sides. Probably to some 
extent the attitudes of these gentlemen 
correspond to what they think is 
that of their own communities. 
Certainly Mr. EpMUNDS may count, 
and must have a solid satisfaction in 
counting, on the zealous and intelligent 
support not only of the merchants of Bos- 
ton and of Massachusetts, but of the mass 
of the people of New-England. The pub- 
lic opinion of the Northwest is not so 
clearly defined, and has varied more or 
less within the past few years, but it is 
plain that, whatever it may be now, Mr. 
ALLISON is not anxious to act as its leader. 
He is quite content to follow it as he 
understands it, and probably not averse 
to reaping whatever advantages may be 
had from that course. A few months 
since he was much nearer to sound doc- 
trine on the silver question than he now 
iss A few months hence he may have 
changed again. 

As for Mr. EVaRTS we suppose we 
should congratulate him, or the State, 
that he has at last come to realize that 
the coinage of legal-tender dollars worth 
‘less than their face cannot be sustained 
on the theory of protection to American 
industry. It is true that it is in prin- 
ciple much the same thing as making 
wool and steel dear to consumers for the 
supposed profit of producers, but it hasa 
wider scope, involves more important in- 
ternational relations, and must lead to 
more deplorable results. It is a matter 
of congratulation also that Mr. Evarts 
seems to comprehend that the bonds of 
the United States, either principal or in- 
terest, cannot honorably be paid in sil- 
ver dollars. That is what we understand 
him te mean when he says: ‘In my 
judgment the great body of this people 
will feel, as they certainly should feel, 
that whatever they may think of what is 
nominated in the bond of the debt, and 
whether there might be this or that easier 
solution of the question, this great body of 
the people are determined that that debt 
is to be paid on the honor of the United 
States, in the sense that the creditor is en- 
titled to feel that he should be paid.” 
But what in the name of common sense 
and the plain English of our fathers does 
Mr. EvaRTs mean when he says: “ Is 
any more responsible question to be 
brought to the nations of Europe and 
this, our own, than that one whether, 
when heretofore two metals have sup- 
ported commerce and the credit of the 
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| world, one of these can ke struck dowm 


and what would happen if it should be 
done”? 


Probably what Mr. Evarts had in mind 
was the bugaboo of the general demon- 


étization of silver, that is of the declara- 
tion by all the Governments of the earth 
that hereafter silver shall not to any 
extent and in any form be a legal tender 
in the payment of debts. But there is no 
such question before the nations of Europe 
or any one of them, or before our own. 
The question which Mr. EvarTs. appears 
to have been trying to put is one of 
lunar politics. It does not relate to 
anything done or proposed on this planet. 
And though it is probably quite within 
the range of Mr. Evarts’s practical ca- 
pacity to regulate the currency of the en- 
tire solar system, it is a little unfortunate 
for the people of the State of New-York 
that their Senator’s mind cannot be 
brought to the study of the actual 
problems which their own _ interests 
present. The chief of those problems at 
the present moment is whether we shall 
stop silver coinage, preserving in full use 
the two hundred and odd millions we now 
have, or whether we shall goon coining 
thirty or thirty-five or forty millions of 
silver dollars every year until we are 
forced to adopt the debased silver stand- 
ard and to suffer a corresponding injury 
and disgrace in our dealings with the rest 
of the world. That is a comparatively 
simple question. It need not give any- 
body a nightmare, It need not be studied 
by the light of the possible consequences 
of ‘‘striking down” half the coinage of 
the world. It must be studied and solved 
in the light of our own immediate experi- 
ence, interests, and obligations, and we 
believe that when Mr. Evarts consents to 
approach it in this way he will see that it 
has but one honest and safe solution. 

He must see, we should say, if he will 
consent to look at things as they are and 
not as the temptations of rhetoric cause 
them to appear, that if we are to go on 
coining silver dollars under the present 
law we must pay the interest or the prin- 
cipal of the bonded debt with them, for 
two reasons—first, because the time will 
come when we shall have no gold to pay 
with, and, second, because we shall have 
no other way of using the silver. It is 
only a question of time, unless we 
suspend the coinage, whether we 
shall pay everything in silver be- 
cause we shall receive into the Treas- 
ury nothing but silver. And thus we 
shall be forced to that very catastrophe 
of discredit, that very violation of the 
honor of the Nation which Mr. Evarts 
foresees as possible, and doubtless sin- 
cerely deplores. Moreover, if he will but 
ask himself frankly what single interest 
is to be really subserved by the continued 
coinage of silver dollars under present 
conditions, he will, we think, be forced to 
acknowledge that it is only the interest 
of the silver producers, of those mine 
owners whose narrow xotion of pro- 
tection to American industry he declines 
to adopt. If Mr. Evarts would be will- 
ing to confine himself to the verifiable 
facts, he will ultimately come on to the 
right ground, and there we hope we may 
yet see him. 


os 


LAND TRANSFER REFORM. 


The official searchers in the County 
Clerk’s office yesterday left the place, 
taking with them the private indices 
which the chief searcher, LEAYCRAFT, 
claims toown. These searchers have been 
made salaried city officers under the new 
law, instead of remaining as they were, 
private employés of the County Clerk 
and paid by him out of the fees received. 
The price asked for the private indices 
was $50,000. This was reduced to $40,000, 
but the Board of Estimate valued the 
property at only $30,000. The searchers 
left with the avowed intention of setting 
up a business in opposition to the Coun- 
ty Clerk’s offic They say that the 
private indices are indispensable and that 
the County Clerk will not be able by the 
aid of the official records and indices 
alone to do the work required of him. It 
needed some such step as this to forcibly 
impress upon the public mind the neces- 
sity for a reform in the methods of re- 
cording the indicia of titles to real estate. 
If it has the effect of convincing the in- 
coming Legislature that the evils of the 
present system are too great to be longer 
borne and of bringing a strong pressure 
to bear in behalf of some proposed legisla- 
tion on this subject it will subserve a great 
public good. 

The efforts now making to procure re- 
form in the method of transferring titles 
to real estate are certainly deserving of all 
possible encouragement. That the present 
ridiculous and cumbrous forms of proced- 
ure should have been allowed to continue 
as long as they havesays much for the long- 
suffering nature of the people of the State. 
As things are conducted the transfer or 
the mortgaging of a bit of real estate isa 
long, tedious, expensive, and wholly un- 
satisfactory proceeding. To establish the 
simple fact of ownership takes ordinarily 
two weeks or more. The fees for searches 
are large, the scope of inquiry is very 
elaborate and involves excursions and ap- 
plications to several distinct offices, and 
the resultant tax on the purchaser or 
mortgageor is out of all proportion. 

There is none of this flummery about the 
transfer or the mortgaging of personal 
property. The law relating to the latter 
is in accord with modern methods of doing 
business, If aman wishes to sell or hy- 
pothecate a million of dollars in bonds or 
stocks he may do so in a few minutes, and 
the transaction is an inexpensive one. Not 
so, however, is the case where realty is 
concerned, Searches, official and other- 
wise, have often to be supplemented by 
extensive correspondence, genealogies have 
to be looked up, family trees have to be 
searched for missing branches, trusts must 
be sought for, and dozens of other precau- 
tions have to be taken. And, in the end, 
the purchaser of a piece of real estate gets 
an opinion from his lawyer that the title 
is clear. For this information he pays 
roundly to public officers and to lawyers. 

The worst feature about this whole busi- 
ness is that there is absolutely no reason 
for its continuance, All that can be said 
in its favor is that it has been going on 
for so many years. Even the lawyers, 











intricacy of the method in vogue, have 
for some years been convinced that a 
change was needed. Business men have 
sought by various devices, the principal 


being the establishment of title guarantee 
companies, to overcome the needless ex- 
pense, annoyance, delay, and uncertainty 
of the present method. The real remedy, 
however, is to be found in suitable legisla- 
tive enactments, such as have been adopt- 
ed in New-Zealand and Australia, 

One great reform in this direction must 
be in a change in the method of indexing 
papers on file relating to real property. 
The present way is to index according to 
the persons owning or otherwise inter- 
ested in it. The better method is to in- 
dex as the tax books are indexed, that is, 
according tothe property. Maps should 
be made describing the pieces of property, 
and opposite each parcel should be a 
memorandum showing at a glance in 
whom the title is vested and how it is 
incumbered. The deeds and other in- 
struments, which are recorded, should be 
shorn of their superfluous verbiage and 
made exceedingly brief. General liens 
should be abolished and specific liens sub- 
stituted, and provision should be made 
for renewing the liens at stated intervals, 
so as to confine the period within which 
asearch is necessary. The main feature 
underlying the whole scheme should be 
the recording of every fact and incident 
affecting the property in a single office, 
With such a system private indices would 
be unnecessary. 

Bills having these reforms in view have 
been prepared for presentation to the Leg- 
islature by the commission chosen for the 
purpose. There is a difference of opinion 
as to whether the indexing of property 
should be done by the use of the city lot 
or the block as a unit. Whichever one of 
these offers the better basis should be se- 
lected, the test being which is the simpler 
and less complex. 

It is an encouraging sign that the real 
estate dealers have taken up this subject. 
Their interests, like those of the holders 
and purchasers of real estate, lie in the di- 
rection of making the transfers as easy 
and inexpensive as possible, The Legis- 
lature, which is to meet next week, will 
have an opportunity to make a reputation 
for itself by enacting laws that shall meet 
and overcome the difficulties now in the 
way of dealing in real property. 








THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


The Albany Eapress, which seems to 
derive its political principles and its daily 
inspiration from the Platt-Erwin gang, 
has discovered that a reaction is setting 
in against Gen. HUSTED as a candidate 
for Speaker of the Assembly because of 
a lurking fear that he is ‘‘ favored by cor- 
porate interests,” and it thinks he ought 
to be defeated because he is supported as 
against ERWIN by THE TIMES, 

We do not see how the £apress, holding 
its present views of politics and politi- 
cians, could well agree with THE TimEs 
in anything, and we are not surprised, but 
gratified, to find it in opposition to us 
upon this question. But the Emapress is 
extremely indiscreet in raising the ques- 
tion of corporate interests in any con- 
test to which Mr. GrorGe Z. ERwin is a 
party. The illicit practices of corpora- 
tions and their agents were not the least 
of the causes which brought the Legis- 
lature of 1885 into disrepute, and it was 
largely due to the complacence of the 
Speaker, to use no harsher term, that 
these practices were so eminently suc- 
cessful, 

The Albany Evening Journal very point- 
edly puts the argument against ERwIN: 
** We do not care who is Speaker of the 
Assembly, except so far as we voice the 
sentiment of the party in favor of a bet- 
ter man than Mr. ERWIN; in favor of a 
cleaner record than the Legislature made 
last year; in favor of wholesome reform 
inthe party, for the party’s sake, and, 
perhaps, for its salvation.” This isa view 
which ought to commend itself to those 
Republican Assemblymen who are not 
altogether the slaves of THomas C. PLatt. 
The Republican Party in this State has 
already had, we should say, a sufficient 
number of solemn warnings as to the 
need of bettering the moral quality of its 
exponents and representatives in office 
and in leadership. If it would escape 
hopeless and deserved decay it must dis- 
avow and dismiss this impudent and dis- 
reputable clique which is seeking this 
Winter, as it did last, to control the or- 
ganization of the Legislature and to 
shape its action for the promotion of its 
own selfish and corrupt schemes, 





THE FEVER CASES 1N BROOKLYN. 


Some time ago the Health Commissioner 
of Brooklyn began an investigation in 
those districts in that city where there 
had been many cases of typhoid fever, 
with the purpose of discovering the cause 
of the epidemic and checking its progress. 
He has prepared a preliminary report set- 
ting forth briefly his discoveries and rec- 
ommendations, which will be considered 
at length in another report not yet com- 
pleted. There were 150 deaths from the 
fever in Brooklyn in the year 1885. In 
1884 there were 107 and in 1883 there were 
92. The typhoid death rate per 1,000 of 
population was higher in 1885 than it had 
been in any other year since 1878, and the 
average annual number of deaths from 
the fever in the eleven years between 1873 
and 1885 had been 80. The marked in- 
crease in 1885 and the fact that the disease 
prevailed among the well-to-do, rather 
than among those whose surroundings 
favor the development of zymotic dis- 
eases, Caused some excitement in the city, 
and the investigation was made in obe- 
dience to public sentiment. 

The Health Commissioner finds that 
typhoid fever prevails more extensively 
in Autumn than in any other season, and 
that Autumns of high temperature es- 
pecially favor its development. The 
Health Office has “ no record worthy of the 
name” with respect to this disease in the 
past, but must rely upon certificates of 
death filed by attending physicians. In 
1885 the majority of the cases were found 
in two sections, both of which are on 
high ground. he cause of the first cases 
‘has not been discovered, although it is 
shown that in some instances the victims 
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State. The Health Commissioner declares 
that the public water supply neither caused 
nor spread the disease, and that the disease 
was not caused by decayed vegetable 
matter or by wooden pavements, “ Nor 
is it,” he adds, ‘‘ traceable to milk except 
in an extremely small number of cases.” 
An explanation of this last statement 
will probably appear in the full report. 

The investigation showed that there 
had been great neglect in the matter of 
disinfection. ‘‘The germ or infectious 
element,” says the Commissioner, ‘is 
contained in the discharges of the patients. 
A thorough disinfection of these dis- 
charges has never been practiced, and 
they have in an infected condition been 
thrown into the sewer pipes of the house, 
and have in this way communicated the 
disease to other members of the sanie 
household.” The failure to properly dis- 
infect the dejecta of patients is regarded 
by him as ‘the principal cause of the 
spread of typhoid fever.” Thorough disin- 
fection would, in his opinion, reduce the 
number of cases to those which originate 
outside of the city or are contracted by 
the use of infected milk. Commissioner 
RAYMOND very properly devotes a large 
part of his report to this matter of the 
disinfection of dejecta. Undoubtedly it 
is a subject of great importance, and the 
evidence seems to prove that some of the 
physicians of Brooklyn have failed to 
point out the necessity of such disin- 
fection, and to insist upon the use of 
effective disinfectants in all cases of 
typhoid and even in diarrheal -dis- 
eases. Chloride of lime and a solu- 
tion of chlorinated .soda are rec- 
ommended. It is proved that some of 
the cases. in 1885 originated in other 
parts of the State. If it can be shown 
that the first case or the first cases 
of last Autumn originated elsewhere, 
then a great many deaths can be ac- 
counted for by the failure,to disinfect dis- 
charges. Householders are undoubtedly 
in fault, but for how many of these deaths 
should the physicians be held responsible? 
Proper disinfection should be prescribed 
with as much regularity and care as are 
used in prescribing the medicines re- 
quired, and physicians should take pains 
to ascertain whether their instructions in 
this respect are followed. 

The Commissioner urges that the 
plumbing of every house in the city 
should be examined, in order that bad 
plumbing may be corrected, He also rec- 
ommends the substitution of perforated 
for tight manhole covers, wherever the 
latter are used, so that the sewers may be 
thoroughly -ventilated. He asks that the 
house-to-house inspection which has been 
made in the infected sections shall be car- 
ried on throughout the city. He should 
have the warm support of the people, and 
his work should not be discontinued for 
lack of money. 








ZJRELAND AND ENGLAND. 


To deny to the Government of Great 
Britain the first place in Europe as a polit- 
ical organization would be to deny that 
the political tendency of Europe is pro- 
gressive, since assuredly that tendency is 
everywhere to approach as nearly as pos- 
sible the political institutions of Great 
Britain. It seems paradoxical to assert 
that this political progressiveness comes 
from conservatism. Yet it seems clear 
that the conservative element in the Eng- 
lish character: is one of the forces that 
have made constitutional government 
practicable there from a generation to a 
century before it has become practicable 
on the Continent. 

This conservatism does not always show 
itself in an attractive light. Sometimes 
it is not easily distinguishable from mere 
inertia and stupidity. Af present it is ex- 
hibited in one-of its least attractive as- 
pects. For it is already clear that Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s scheme for pacifying Ireland 
is not popular. Nearly all the ‘‘solid” 
and moderate Liberals, as well as their 
organs in the press, are against it. One 
of the most striking bits of evidence in 
this direction is the caution which the 
Liberal newspapers in the provinces are 
reported to have administered to their 
common news agency in London, which 
had been reporting the progress of the 
scheme with a more favorable leaning to 
the scheme itself than its employers ap- 
proved. 

The most curious fact about all this is 
that the opposition to Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
scheme is not opposition to its details, for 
it is not authentically or precisely known 
what its details are. All that can be af- 
firmed of it is that it is a project for paci- 
fying Ireland, and that it includes the es- 
tablishment of an Irish Parliament. If 
the English are to do anything at all they 
cannot do less than this, And this, by 
their most influential organs of opinion, 
they decline to do—decline, not with 
reasons for not doing it, but with 
inarticulate snorts of rage and disgust. 
That the Irish should presume to bother 
the Imperiul Parliament with their pri- 
vate rows is a monstrous grievance to the 
Briton. One would suppose that the 
Briton would be only too glad to set up 
for them a private and domestic Parlia- 
ment where the private rows could 
be fought out without troubling any- 
body not concerned. in them. But 
the more he is disgusted with the con- 
duct of the Parnellites at Westminster 
the more violently he seems to object to 
the transfer of the Parnellites to Dublin. 

This state of mind would be more intel- 
ligible if the English could get on without 
doing anything for Ireland. But it must 
be evident to every adult Englishman that 
they cannot. This is a case to which the 
favorite question of that characteristically 
English statesman, Lord MELBOURNE, 
“Can’t you let. it alone?” will not apply. 
Mr. PARNELL has devoted his energies to 
making this fact plain to the wayfaring 
Englishman. He has done this by peace- 
ful and Parliamentary methods. Ireland 
has never been more free from ‘‘ agrari- 
an” crimes than since his agitation be- 
gan to promise well. When the agrarian 
crimes were at their highest, and annoy- 


from hamstringing cattle to shooting land- 
lords, the Saxon’s indignation naturally 
took the forms of denouncing the Irish 
people and invoking martial: law against 





(them. Why, inquired the indignant Eng- 


ance of the Saxon took on violent forms, . 












peaceful means for what they want in- 
stead of behaving like murderous savages? 
There was much force in the inquiry. 


» ‘ 
The only answer to it was that 
whatever concessions the Irish had 
obtained from England they had 
obtained by violence and not by 
moral suasion. Mr. PaRNELL has tried 
peaceable agitation. He has tried it with 
such success that he now holds the power 
to bring the legislation of England toa 
deadlock until the claims of Ireland are 
satisfied, Strange to say, the English- 
man is no better pleased than before, and 
he even recommends his old recipe of 
martial law as the proper means of pun- 
ishing Ireland for having presumed to 
elect members of Parliament enough to 
hold the balance of power between the 
English parties, when these latter are al- 
most equally divided. ° 

This is highly absurd and highly dis- 
creditable to the conservative British 
public. They brag about their own insti- 
tutions and commend them to all man- 
kind, and when the institutions work out 
a result displeasing to them and enable 
Irishmen to retaliate upon Englishmen 
some of the annoyance that Englishmen 
have inflicted upon Irishmen, they 
abandon their praise of the institu- 
tions and begin to cry aloud for 
the martial law and other appurte- 
nances of absolute Government which 
horrify them so much when Austria puts 
them in practice against Hungary or 
Russia against Poland. The home rulers 
may not be a very dignified or a very 
high-minded body of men; but they cer- 
tainly do not lose at present either in dig- 
nity or in high-mindedness by contrast 
with the leading statesmen and journal- 
ists of England. 
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Certain enterprising persons have de- 
termined to supply St. Louis with a hydro- 
phobic virus factory, and although it 
does not appear that as yet they have 
procured even a mad dog, it is announced 
that ‘‘in three weeks at the outside pa- 
tients may be treated.” The foundations 
of virus factories are being laid with 
great rapidity in other parts of the country. 
If PasTEUR’s inoculations really prevent 
hydrophobia—and it should not be 
forgotten that it has not been 
proved that they do—there should be 
facilities for applying his remedy in this 
country, but the work of procuring the 
attenuated virus should be carried on 
with great care and under the supervision 
of some medical society or association. It 
is not known that any trustworthy de- 
scription of the great chemist’s experi- 
ments and process has yet been received 
in this country except the translation cf 
the brief paper read before the French 
Academy of Sciences, which has very 
recently been published here in the Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. Those experiments 
were carried on for three years, and the 
enterprising gentlemen of St. Louis pro- 
pose to cover the ground in three weeks, 
although their stock in trade is only a 
suspected dog. While PasTEuR’s process 
might properly be duplicated under the 
direction of the medical profession here, 
we do not expect to see the physicians of 
this country adopting the method or de- 
claring it to be effective until its value 
shall have been fully established by results, 








AMUSEMENTS. 


OE TES 
THOMAS POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The programme interpreted at the Acad- 
emy of Music yesterday afternoon indicated, no 
less plainly than the character of the eudience, 
that the performance was part of the series of 
Young People’sConcerts. The former was made 
up wholly of bright and appreciable music, while 
the latter was largely representative of the juve- 
nile portion of the community that by inclination 
or habit derives enjoyment as wellas edification 
from an interesting lyric performance. Enter- 
tainments of this sort scarcely invite criticism, 
and the fact that all the numbers played have 
been heard again and again makes aught 


but the briefest comment superfluous. 
The olassics contributed to the concert 
the “scene by the brook,” from Beethoven's 
** Pastoral”? symphony, which was interpreted 
with beautiful tone and with a tranquil elegance 
that could hardly be surpassed, and modern 
compositions of the most brilliant type were 
illustrated by the ballet-music from Rubin- 
stein’s ** Feramors,” the loveliest and most sug- 
gestive work of the kind that its gifted 
composer has brought forth. The list of 
minor pieces embraced the overture to * Der 
Freyschuetz,” Handel’s ‘ Largo,” to which 
Mr. L. Schmidt supplied a commendable 
violin cbligato, Mendelssohn’s * » oy A Song,” 
which had to be repeated, an Massenet’s 
**Scénes Napolitaines,” which appear dull 
and overelaborated after the auditor has 
listened to Rubinstein’s ballet music, with its 
wealth of local color and gorgeous instrumenta- 
tion. The soloist of the afternvon was Mr. Otto 
Oesterle, the flautest, who played an old-fash- 
ioned fantasia, equipped with a set of formal 
variations, with his usual pure tone and facile 
and precise execution. 


— Qe 
GENERAL MENTION. 


Afternoon peceemecces will be given 
atallthe city theatres to-day except Wallack’s 
and the Union-Square. 


The two hundred and first performance 
of Mr. McCaull’s English version of ** The Black 
Hussar’ will be given at the Star Theatre to- 
morrow night. The operetta will not be heard 
again in this city for a long time. 


Mme. Modjeska’s programme at the 
Star Theatre next week will be as follows: Mon- 
day night and Saturday afternoon, ‘“ Camille;” 
Tuesday and Friday, “ Mary Stuart;” Wednes- 
day. ee and Saturday nights, “As You 

ike It.’ 


Mme. Janauschek, a great actress, will 
be at the Grand Opera House next week. Her 
bill will be us follows: Monday, “ Zillah;” Tues- 
day, Friday, and Saturday afternoon, * Bleak 
House;” ednesday afternoon, ** Mother and 
Son; Wednesday night, * My Life;"’ Thuraday, 
** Mary Stuart;’’ Saturday night, * Macbeth.” 


Miss Helen Russell, on account of the in- 
disposition of Miss Annie Robe, is now support- 
ing the dual réle of Nance and Jess Lendon in 
** Hoodman Blind” at Wallack’s. Miss Russell’s 
acting is satisfactory in both characters, and, 
although she lacks the finished art of Miss Robe, 
Mr. Wallack is to be congratulated upon the 
presence in his company of an actress 80 coempe- 
tent and attractive that the absence of the lead- 
ing lady is less seriously felt than it might be 
under other circumstances. 








REPORTED FOR DISSOLUTION. 
ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Superintendent 
McCall's last official act was to report the New- 
York Safety Reserve Fund Association of New- 
York to the Attorney-General for dissolution. 
The association is an assessment organization 
transacting the business of life insurance on the 
industrial plan. It was’ organized May 24, 1892. 
It appears from the report that the actual lia- 
bilities are $9,857.90, contingent liabilities 
. total liabilities $21,797 20; asscts 
38. It stated in the report that 
an agreement to keep the endowment fund in- 
tact has been violated, and that about $4,000 has 
been transferred from said fund and used in the 
payment of expenses. The receipts of the com- 
any since its organization have been $46,785 66. 
isbursements, $45,793 68, as follows: Forclaims 
$8,078 02; for expenses, $37,715 66. It is expected 
that the Attorney-General will immediately ap- 
ply to the courts for the relief as provided for 
by chapter 175, Laws of 1883. 





THE THIRD FIRE IN ONE HOTEL. 
A defective flue in the basement of the 
Madison House, No. 238 West Fourteenth-street, 


caused a fire last night. The guests were greatly . 


alarmed for a few minutes, but little damage 
was done. There was a slight fire in the house 
in March, 1884, and a more serious one, which 
i a number of persons, occurred a year 





lishman, cannot these people -agitate by 
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A CABINET BANQUET. 


Z —_—_—_——O—_—_ J 
SECRETARY WHITNEY ENTERTAGNS THE 
PRESIDENT AND HIS ADVISERS. 


WasHineton, Deo, 8.—Seoretary and 
Mrs. Whitney, who are rathet fooked to to bear 
the greater part of the social honors of the new 
Administration, made an auspicious choice in 
securing for their home the house built and oc- 
cupied by Secretary Frelinghuysen. It is a hous¢ 
weil and simply planned, and one about which 
have clustered the memories of many social 
events fairly historic. A gracious and refined 
hospitality marked it during the life. 
time of its owner, and it comes ta 
the present occupants fraught with fine 
traditions. Secretary and Mrs.. Whitney 
gave their house warming this evening in the 
way of a dinner party to the President and the 
members of his Cabinet. pape ay 4 Lamar, wha 
is away ona holiday visit to his home, and At« 
torney-General Garland, who has never taken 
any part in social life since the death of his wif. 
were the only ones absent. from the family 
group. The party numbered 20 in all, including 
the President and Miss Cleveland, Secretary Bay: 
ard and his two daughters, Secretary and Mrs, 
Manning, Secretary ana Mrs. Endicott, wit\ 
Miss Endicott and Mr. William_ Endicott, 
Postmaster-General and Mrs. Vilas, Ad« 
miral Raymond Rodgers, Mr. Randolph 
Robinson, of New-York; Mrs. wrence 
Hopkins, and Miss Howard, of New-York: Misa 
Mabel Weddel, of Cleveland, and Senator Payne, 
of Ohio, the father of Mrs. Whitney. Aiter th« 
dinner the party was augmented by a. number 
of other friends invited to join in the fm being 





of the Jast night of the year, among them bein 

Col. and Mrs. Lamont, Assistant Secretary au 

Mrs. Fairchild, Miss Mary ae and hey 
guests, the three nieces of ex-Gov. Tilden, wha 
are Visiting her, anda number of youug people 
connected with the Cabinet circle. rs. 
Lawrence Hopkins and Miss Howard of New- 
York, who are the guests of Mrs. Whitney this 
week, will assist her at her New Years’ reception 
to-morrow. Miss Mabel Weddel, of Cleveland, a 
cousin of Mrs. Whitney, has arrived at the lat- 
oe ee here and will remain during the 

nter. P 


CABBY READY FOR A HARVEST. 
ea aie ea ’ 
WHAT GENTLEMEN WILL HAVE TO PAY FOR 
CARRIAGES TO-DAY. 

The caller who intends making the 
rounds to-day will probably be somewhat aston- 
ished at the rates of fare demanded by the cab- 
men if he relies upon being chargea: but the 
legal fare provided by the city ordinances. 
Cabby has an ineradicable celief in the truth 
of the traditions that New Year’s Day is 
a sort of freebooter’s day, when cabmen 
can charge anything that they please sand 


without any interference from the authorities 
To-day will be no exceptien to the general ruie, 
and rates tor carriages will not vary “uch fron 
$2 per hour, and for cabs about $1 3 for the 
game time. In case a special bargain is made for 
all day the rates will be respectively $15 to $18, 
and $12 to $15. These arethe prices from the 
livery stables and hack stands, but the luckless 
wight who has planned a day of calls, and has 
been thoughtless enough not to procure a cabor 
carriage, must either pay $25, take a black and 
tan, the fares of which will vot be different from 
any other day, or walk. 

All these rates are largely in excess of the lega! 
fares, which are as follows: $1 per hour, with 
the privilege of going from place to place and of 
stopping as often and as long as may be re- 
quired, and this rate covers the charge for one 
to four passengers. When it is not specifically 
agreed upon the cab shall be deemed to have 
been engaged by the mile, the charge for which 
for One or more passengers shall be for two miles 
or less $1, and 50 cents additional for each extra 
mile or fraction, It will be seen from this the 
harvest the. cabmen will reap 1f the callers do 
not hold them to the legal fare, the penalty for 
the infraction of which isthe return of the ex- 
cess Charged and a fine of $5. 

Despite the fact that the rates asked this year 
are not perceptibly lower than last, livery 
stable keepers are unanimous in saying that 
there will be less calling done to-day in carriages 
than ever before. Up to midnight last night 
many of them had hardly received a singie order 
for to-day; whereas in previous years it bas 
often happened that all the avaiialle ve hicles 
have been engaged a week or-even two weeks 
beforehand. The livery stable is the barometer 
for New Year’s calls, and if any reliance is to be 
eee upon it the old institution is fast d:ying 
out. 








PRISON-MADE BARRELS SEIZED. 





THE GOVERNMENT WILL NOT ALLOW THEM 
TO ENTER CANADA, 

OTTAWA, Ontario, Dec. 31.—Seme time 
ago the attention of the Dominion customs au- 
thorities was drawn fo the fact that American 
pork was being imported into Canada in prison- 
made barrels. By an amendment to the Cus- 
toms act passed last session the importati» of 
prison-made wares of every kind was prohibited, 
andanumber of barrels containing pork have 
been seized. The shippers of the pork were 
Armour & Co., of Chicago. A large quantity is 


' imported here every year for use in the lumber 


camps, and the barrels are said to be manu- 
factured under contract with the pork packers 
at the Joliet State prison, Illinois. r. Johnson, 
Commissioner of Customs, stated to-day tbat 
proceedings could not be taken against the Chi- 
cago pork men, but that the !aw demanded the 
seizure of the barrels or cases manufactured 
in prison, and which are to be either 
destroyed or sold. Recently the Dominion au- 
thorities dispatched a special agent to Chicago 
for the purpose of investigating and to warn the 
shippers against packing their goods in prison- 
made productions. These agents were allowed 
to inspect the packers’ books,which showed that 
a certain percentage of the. barrels sxported to 
Canada were the product of convicts. The firm 
were warned against the constant practice, and 
were informed that all prison-made barrels 
shipped to their Canadian customers would be 
seized and destroyed. From figures given by 
Commissioner Johnson it is shown that in 1884 
therejwere 16,072,673 pounds of pork imported into 
Canada, about 80,263 barrels of which is credited 
to Chicago men. 
AE eee ee . 

WHERE DOES MR. EVARTS STAND? 
From the Boston Herald's Report of His Speech 

Well, then, there is a large question, 
larger than this country; it is the question of 
the world: How in the dislocation unhappily 
existing, by whatever responsibility of mistaken 
activity, of mistake, misfortune, we are to de- 
termine the difference between silver and gold as 
the natural money, soto speak, of the worid. 
Whether we are to determine, not 1n this coun- 
try alone, but in other countries as well, col. 


lected into the system of our commerce 
ana our Exchanges, whether there is toa 
be a final parting between the two metals 
and a rearrangement of debts and cred- 
its and a system of commerce and of 
credit by this recognized and acknowledged 
disparity. That,in my judgment, wide as it is, 
is for the present action of this community 
—the community of this whole Nation, and the 
action of the Congress of the United States is 
presently and formerly much narrower than 
that—and that is, whetner -the continued 
coinage of the silver on the basis that 
now exists should be suspended or whether 
it should be continued, and that ques- 
tion is to receive its solution by as in- 
telligent, as dispassionate, as patient, by 
as persistent a pressure on the one side 
and the other as a great and responsible 
people should bring to so great a question. 
All of you can seethat after all the point of 
view from which it will be looked at is from 
the fears of what may follow,from one course 
or the other; what this Jarger impression upon 
the commerce of the world and of the credit 
system of the world ana relation of creditors 
and debtors is to be. 1 do not know of any 
more responsible question to be brought to 
the nations of Europe and this, our own, than 
that one whetber, when heretofore the two 
metals have supported the commerce and credit 
of the world, one of these can be struck down, 
and what would happen if it should be done, 
And there you will find on that deeper question 
a large interest and a larger fear on one side and 
the other than of what we have now. But if it 
be true that we are to aiscard vituperation and 
are to discard exaggeration, then we shall know 
how to deal in the councils of this Nation with 
this present and practical question concerning 
the coinage of silver in a way that shall brin 
us out, not in rage, but in that consistent an 
deliberate determination that, when comin 
from the common counsels of the country, sh 
be accepted until there shall be developed some 
necessity of further action. Now, I wantto give 
you no statistics of the actual condition of the 
coinage or the flow of gold and silver. All these 
are statistics witbin your observation and quite 
within your intelligence, and I opine that, alter 
a@ careful consideration of the question, you 
will find that the fears are exaggerated on one 
side and the other. 


PREPARING FOR ICE YACHTING. 
PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Poughkeepsie Ice Boat 
Club was held to-night, and the following officers 
were elected: Commodore—Theodore V. John- 
ston; Vice-Commodore—William R. Innis; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer—Thomas H. Ransom; Re- 


gatta Committee—Thomas H. Ransom, Theo- 
dore Van Kieck, William F. Booth. Several new 
members were elected, including James B. 
Weaver, of Red Bank, N. J.. owner of the ice 
yacht Scud. A communication was received 
from the North Shrewsbury Club asking the 
Poughkeepsie Club to send two delegates to 
New-York to attend a meeting of the ice yacht 
clubs of America for the purpose of ad 
national rules, &c. A. challenge from the. 
son River Ice Yacht Club to sail for the chall 
propane of America and another to sail for 
oughkeepsie challenge pennant were both ac- 
cepted, the latter first. A challenge from the 
New-Hamburg Club to sail tor tne challenge 
pennant of America was also accenteds 
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MAKING READY TO LEAVE 
é Da¥ OF UNUSUAL ACTIVITY IN 
PHE STATE DEPARTMENTS. 
APPOINTMENTS THAT HAVE BEEN MADE AND 
OTHERS IN PROSPECT—THE ‘ BOYS” 

READY FOR INAUGURATION, 

Arpany, Dec. 31.—This has been a day 
of leave-taking and activity in the State De- 
partments. Secretary of State Carr called his 
clerkstogether in the afternoon and cordially 
thanked them for their faithful service during 
the six years they had been associated with him. 
Mr. Blauvelt, the oldest clerk, responded. Gen. 
Carr then visited Gov. Hill and bade him good- 
bye, alluding to the pleasant personal relations 
which had been maintainea between them. 
They might, he reminded the Governor, have 
had official differences, but they had never as- 
sumed a personal character. The Governor cor- 
dially shook him by the hand and assured 
him that the doors of the Executive Chamber 
should be open to hin: s0 long as he was Gov- 
prnor. At present these same doors bear pla- 
cards with these words: ‘“* Executive Chamber. 
Open at 10:30 A. M.; closes at 3:30 P. M.” 

The General’s last official act was tosigna 
check for $5,400 for transmission to the State 
Treasurer, representing the fees of the Secre- 
tary of State's office for the last quarter. When 
Gen. Carr took office the fees amounted to 
barely $2,000 per year. Change in the laws, 
partially que to bis suggestions and modifica- 
tions of the service, bave resulted in a yearly 
revenue to the State through this office of about 
$20,000. 

The new Secretary of State, Frederick Cook, 
took possession of Gen. Carr’s quarters in the 
afternoon. Great political pressure, as he ad- 
mits, has been brought to bear upon him, and a 
clean sweep of the Republican clerks will be 
made assoor as decency will permit, or, rather, 
as soon as definite agreements can be reached in 
the matter of their successors. To-day he ap- 
pointed the following: Confidential Clerk— 
Charles C. Hampel, of Rochester; Cashier and 
Bookkeeper—Benjamin MHaaig, of Buffalo; 
Bank and Post Office Messenger—William 
Thompson, of New-York; Chief Clerk in the 
place of Col.Lee Chamberlain—W. 8. L. Water- 
bury, editor of the Ballston Democrat; Stenog- 
rapber, Book, and Pardon Clerk—Freeborn J. 
Jewett, of Albany. All these gentlemen spent 
the day poring and perepiring over the exam- 
Ination papers placed before them by the Chief 
Examiner of the Civil Service Commission. They 
looked unhappy enough as they clutched their 
pencils and like schoolboys grappled desperately 
with their tasks. Secretary Cook has also ap- 
pointed. toa position not yet designated, C. V. 
Sooper, a clerk in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Publhe Instruction. Mr. Hooper is 
regarded with envy by his old associates. 
They all believe that a change will occur 
in this office when the Republican Legislature 
elects a new Superintendent, and they have 
been using all the influence at their command 
to be transferred to the departments of the 
Democratic State officer. Mr. Hooper has thus 


far been the luckiest of the lot. His transfer 
causes s.me slight embarrassment to Deputy 
James E. Morrison. Mr. Morrison will be Acting 
Superintendent in the place of Mr. Ruggles un- 
til April 7, when his term expires and the Legis- 
lature on joint ballot elects a Republican suc- 
cessor. It was Mr. Morrison’s intention to ap- 
point Mr. Hooper his deputy,on accountof his 
familiarity with the duties of the office. 

Superintendent of Insurance Maxwell says 
that he shall make no changes in his department. 
Both be and his deputy, Mr. Ruggies, will enter 
upon the discharge o! their duties to-morrow. 

State Treasurer Fitzgerald has been harassed 
by the politicians until he is heartily tired. He 
has been soiicited to appoint Tom, Dick, and 
Harry his deputy. He wanders from the Dela- 
van to the Kenmore, then to the Governor's 
chambers, and back to the quarters assigned him 
In the old State House. He has plucked his chin 
whisker until it has 1. st its gloss, to say nothing 
of some of itsdye. It is rumored to-night that 
he will promote Cashier Philo H. Backus, who 
was one of the clerks of the Democratic State 
Committee last Fall. Mr. Backus has been in 
the Treasurer's Office ever since Mr. Maxwell was 
selected, four years ago. 

The boys, who have been preparing for weeks 
to participate in the Governor’s inauguration, 
began to urrive this afternoon. Tammany’s 
representatives were those faithfui warriors 
Francis Biunderbore Spinola, Richard Croker, 
and Eddy Cahill. Together they got into a car- 
riage and sat boit upright al! the wavy up the hill 
to the Capitci. The Governor received them with 
many symptoms of satisfaction, and dismissed 
them with the assurance that the sign on the 
door of the Executive Chamber peed be regarded 
by then: and their triends with no apprehension. 
Senator Michael C. Murphy was a dignified 
observer of these proceedings. He will report 
3 the County Democrats on his return to New- 

ork that there was ** Muchee talkee, nothing 
done,” on this occasion. 

The Brooklyn boys brought a portion of their 
supplie- along with them, It was contained ina 
monster demijohn, borne on tbe shoulder of a 
stulwart son of Ham, who was just able to get it 
across from the station to the Delavan. The con- 
tents of two other vessels, equally as capacious, 
are alleged tu have gurgied peacefully out on 
the way up from New-York, for there are 200 of 
these boys. They are accompanied by Boss Mc- 
Laughlin, Senator Jacobs, and Col. Tnomas Car- 
roll, These threo big chiets betook themselves 
to the Kenmore, while their tribesmen were 
quartered at the Delavan. The local Demo- 
cratis organizations are entertaining all these 
visitors with bands aud other proofs of Demo- 
cratic simplicity. 

Next to the demijonbn, the figure that attracted 
the most attention among the Brookiynites, was 
thatof tne rejected—accepted—and never to be 
confirmed Steriing. Sterling loomed ae har- 
moniously and was cheered vociferouly by the 
Albany worshipers of Old Hickory. Mr. Sterling 
has improved in appearance since his picture av- 

eared in the pictorial publications last 

ummer. The third feature of this wag- 
ish Brooklyn crowd is a  heav silk 
nner, which has been hidden in drapery 
ever since it was removed trom the baggage 
car. A gentleman who was aliowed to look 
wpon it soporte with awe that it bears 
p five hundred dollar oil painting of Gov. Hill, 
with tbe inscription beneath “Iam a Demo- 
orat.”” This precious piece will be flaunted in the 
faces of other Democrats to-morrow, providing 
bhe rain ceases and the sun smiles upon the 
city’s streets. Among the Brooklynites who 
paddled through the dripping streets to serenade 
the Governor to-night was Hoss McLaughlin, 
Sterling, ex-Congressman Van O'Reilly, Thomas 
5. Pearsall, Kegister William H. Murtha, and 
William C. Veeder. Judge Augustus Van Wyck 
is with the Brooklyn delegation. 

Adjt.-Gen. Josizh Porter. Gen. D. D. Wyli 
Gen. Emil Schaeffer, Gen. J. M. Varian. an 
pides-de-camp Col. Albert B. Hijton and Col. 
Tnomas Gaynor, dined with the Governor this 
pyeuing. 

The inaugural ceremonies will comprise a 
street dispiay. in which visiting political organ- 
jzations and the militia wili participate. and the 
services in the Assembiy Chamber, in which the 
path wil} be a:iministered to the Governor, and 
p.speect of some surt will be made in return. 

he galleries will be thrown cpen to the public, 
but entrance to the main floor will be by tickets, 
a limited number of which have been issued to 

he triends of the incoming administration, The 
ocul historian may see something imposing in 
a couple of thousands of men parading up to 
the capitol, but others may fail to be vastly im- 

ressed. The procession will be robbed of a feat- 

re truly distinctive, tor orders have been issued 
to keep that demijobn under lock and key, until 
the Brooklyn crowd is ready to start for home. 


“T AM A DEMOCRAT.” 


Arpany, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The Kings 
County Democratic .Club arrived here at 
¥:10 o’clock this evening, and after having 
bed supper proceeded to the Executive 
Chamber, escorted by the Young Men's 
“emocratic Club of this city. They 


were cordially received by Gov. Hill. Aft- 


pr all bad been cordially taken by the 
band by the Governor, Senator Jacobs 
stepped forward and, in the name of 
e Democracy of Kings County. presented 
the Governor a besutiful bauner bearing 
} perfect portrait of the Governor and the in- 
ycription, “1 ama Democrat,” the sentence ut- 
vee by the Governor at the Academy of 
usic at Brooklyn during the last campaign. 
During his remarks Senator Jacobs referred to 
these words of tne Governor in terms that 
pause an outburst of applause that 
nade the walis of the Executive 
Phamber ring. Senator Jacobs coutinued 
this strain, and at the conclusion of hisspceech 
teceived another round of applause. The Gov- 
tesponded as follows: 


SENATOR JACOBS AND FELLOW-CITIZENS OF 
INGS CouNTY: I thenk you most sincerely for 
e kind congratulations which you have 80 
pemeronsiy tendered this evening. They are 
oamy gratifying when it is realized that they ure pre- 
yented by the bemocracy of a county that not only 
estiy sustained my canvass before the Stsate 
Fonvention, gave the ticket selected s0 
pagnificent a majority at the polis. You have seen 
it to allude to sentiments whion I uttered when I 
(poke for a few moments at that great mass meeting 
peld at your splendid Academy of Music in Brooklyn. 
recollect well the grana ovation which you so cor- 
lially extended to mé, and the effect which the an- 
youncement of my unalterable Democracy and belief 
Dewocratic principies seemed to have in Kings 
ounty, and as well in a ° 
was brought up in the Democratic fait Op- 
portunity seemed to ve a fitting one in which to declare 
py reliance upon the true Democracy of the State und 
© appeal to them to give us victory, which they did. 
This 1s tbe first opportunity which I have had since 





t svcd 8 representative gathering of. 


ings County. Permit me, there- 


lore, . to congratulate you. upon the great local - 


eved at your home. You 
local cket, and the 
me to thank you 


you, 
County. for 
you ve presen 


victory which was ach 
sominated an excelent 


ple sustained it. Allow 
ocrats of Brooklyn and 
benutiful banner which 





to me this evening. It is @&ratefully accepted, 
ana will be preserved by me cong, with the 
certificate furnishea by the Secretary ate, which 
certifi to fact of my __electtdn. shall 


memento 
BAe ir i me oe 
ion y. . niy say 

& N Erwin said when his ‘was pre- 
sented to him by some friends: “The frame 
is very handsome.” I am pleased to greet you all 
upon this occasion. Not expecting to deliver an 
inaugural address this evening, but  prefer- 
ring to wait until to-morrow to do. 480, 
you will excuse me from making any further 
remarks at this time. Again I thank you 
for the compliment and 
unexpected when and for the hearty con ulations 
so enthusiastically tendered, and you will permit me 
ted % bid you good-night and wish you al] “A Happy 
ew Yeur. A 


After the reception both clubs serenaded 
Lieut.-Gov. Jones, Treasurer Fitzgerald, and 
Controller Chapin, 


MANHATTAN BOOKKEEPING. 
Se 

The annual report of the Manhattan 
Railway Company, just filedat Albany, isa very 
amusing specimen of bookkeeping. It unluckily 
happened to the company that it had to pay dur- 
ing the year covered by the report the arrears of 
taxes it had been contesting in the courts. 
There was some $1,300,000 and over to pay. and 
the company hadn’t a cent to pay with unless it 
should take its earnings. Ifthat had been done 
there could be no dividends. To avoid so disa- 
greeable a course,it sold those Metropolitan 
second mortgage bonds, reference to which has 
been frequently made in THE TrmEs. This was 
queer business, for notonly was the company 
paying debts chargeable against earnings out of 
borrowed money (selling bonds being that;) but 
the act wasa direct violation of the mortgage 
deed, which strictly restricts the issue of the 
bonds to the purposes of construction and equip- 
ment. 

To cover up these awkward facts in the sworn 
report of the company, the sum of $1,300,000 
paid for taxes is charged against a fearfully and 
wonderfully constructed ‘‘surplus account,” 
which consists of the following items: 

Surplus Sept. 30, 1884, $101,000—which surplus 
the Auditor of the company has sworn represent- 
ed no cash at all, but was a mere bouk asset. 

A sum of $900,000 paid to the Metropolitan 
stockholders, in compromise of the dividends 
due them under Judge Van Brunt’s decision— 
which here appears as an asset, or, at least, that 
is the only interpretation which can be put upon 
the item in that place. 

Profit of $200,000 odd on sale of apiece of real 
estate—which sale the Treasurer of the company 
has sworn was made several years ago. 

There is no harm in these arithmetical con- 
juring tricks, when the real facts are known; 
but they are very funny specimens of Mr. 
Gould’s ingenuity in the line of throwing up 
bookkeeping dust. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S GIFT. 
_ 

CONTRIBUTING $100 TO THE GRANT MONU- 
MENT FUND. 

President Cleveland contributed $100 to 
the Grant Monument fund on the last day of 
188. Accompanying the contribution is the 
hope that the association will succeed in its ob- 
ject. The President’s subscription seemed 
to bring good luck with it, for it had 
reached the association's rooms only a short 
time before the dollars came tumbling inina 
manner that must have satisfied Father Time 
that the country was along way from the depths 
of poverty. Over $600 was contributed to the fund 
yesterday, £0 that the last day of the year hag 
nothing to be ashamed of on this score. The fund 
now amounts to $113,18001. Tbis amount was 
collected in five months, and without any special 
effort by the association. The money has notall 
come from America or Americans, though the 
latter, naturally, constitute a great majority of 
the contributors. Nearly every business inter- 
est in the country is represented in the fund, 
though many of them have not been canvassed 
and are still unworked gold mines. In fact, the 
entire country occupies much the same position 
toward the fund. It is waiting to be tapped, and 
there are few who do not believe that it will re- 
spond generously as soon as its attention has 
been gained, Probably long before another vear 
rar ga around the fund will have reached its 

mit. 

The subscriptions received by the Monument 
Asso iation yesterday were as follows: 

Grover Cleviand..........++ cesses dedonbwcenscheed 
8. L. M. Barl 


° BIIOW scescceosss 0 SERA SE 
Through Henry 








Clinton Backus, No. 489 West 
Twenty-second-street: 

Henry Clinton Backus 

Wallace, Elliott & Co.. 

Da-id Dows........-. : 

Irving R, Fisher 
Through New-York Tri’ wne; 

Lincoln Union Club, Ninth Ward.. 

Emii Fox 
Throug® Rufus L. Cole: 

James E. Morri 5 00 
‘ hrough W, &. Grace: 

Contribution of Sea and Land Sunday School. 20 00 


Total 1626 5¢ 


Bicrsees peaeeecces Cocco ees seerecee 


a tebe $626 50 
Previously reported....... ....+ occvecesee $112,553 51 


Grand total...........-. veseeeseee$118,180 01 


The following subscriptions to the fund for 
the erection of the memorial to the late Gen. 
Ulysses 8. Grant have been received at the office 
of THE NEW-YORK TIMES. The «mounts will 
be promptly forwarded to the officers having 
contro! of the fund: 

Previously acknowledged....... penssensssoresee $2,312 54 
Miss Maria Moffat 5 00 


ES SE Weer «82,817 54 
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WELCOMING 1HE NEW YEAR. 


BRILLIANT SIGHTS THAT FURNISHED FOOD 
FOR REFLECTION, 


The old year numbered its friends at 
Koster & Bial’s last night by tens, while the 
new year was welcomed by hundreds. The wel- 
come was tempered to suit the age of the new- 
comer. Ag he peeped into the gorgeous concert 
hall, specially decorated in his bonor, 
his eyes blinked. After the hasty fashion 
of youth, his glance rested only for 
& moment upon the _ fern-hidden stage 
from which strains that sent his young blood 
rushing through his veins put many Feet in 
motion. Thence his gaze traversed the rows of 
balcony boxe, in whicb beauty and her escort 
sat hobnobbing and drinking bis health in the 
vintages of France and California, which they 
cared not. 

Quickly his eyes wandered over the brilliant 
colorings of the decorationus,and he beganto grow 
tired of so much gilt and glitter, when his atten- 
tion was attracted by sounds of hilarity at high 

ressure that seemed wafted from the audi- 
orium, If the damsels in the gallery had 
beld bis attention what must he have 
thought of those who were whirled around 
the ballroom by immaculately attired young 
men and gazed upon by others whom in 
his ignorance he may have considered, upon 
the strength of their silvered locks, the parents 
or guardians Of the adolescent whirlers. If 
the new year ailowed his eyes to rest upon 
this kaleidoscopic panorama for many min- 
utes, he picked up we points touch- 
ing feminine apparel which he could 
have procured under no other auspices. 
The apvare! of the fair dancers was wondrous to 
behold. It was only approached, as a matter of 
note, by the fondness exhibited by their escorts 
for bottles, whose contents fizzed, and which was 
never drank without much clinking of giasses, 
and an alrof good-will to all men and women 
was exhibited nowhere else this morning with so 
much freedom as at Koster & Bial’s. 


THE WEATHER INDICATIONS. 


*“WasuHINGTON, Jan. 1—12:15 A. M.—For 
New-England, local rains, followed by colder, 
fair weather, winds generally shifting to south- 
west and northwest, rising, preceded in north- 
east portion by falling, barometer. 

For the Middie Atlantic States, fair weather, 


winas shifting to west and south, but occasion- 
ally variable, slightly colder in northern por- 
a nearly stationary temperature in southern 
portion. 

For the vicinity of New-York and Philadelphia, 
slighty colder, fair weather. 





The foilowing shows the changes in the tem- 
perature for the past 24 hours, in comparison 
with the corresponding date of last year, as in- 
dicated by the thermometer at Hudnut’s phar- 
macy, No. 218 Broadway: 


Average temperature yesterday......csvesess.sss0044 
Average temperature for same date last year.....54 





THE CHICAGO MAYORALTY CONTEST. 

CuHIoAGO, Dec. 31.—Judge Sidney Smith, 
the Republican candidate for Mayor at the last 
election, to-day sent to Mr. A. W. Green, the at- 
torney for the people, who are contesting in his 
behalf Carter Harrison’s right to the Mayoralty, 


the following letter: 

*‘In relation to the election contest case of Carpenter 
and others inst Ha) on, I desire to say that de- 
velopments its progrese ptothise time convinceme 
that there is no reasonable probability of reaching 
any fina! termination of the litigation rethe ex- 
piration of the term o ce. 6 resumed 
the practice of law, and to that I intend to devote 
my entire time and ontertens unembarassed 
py an implied understanding that { should in-any event 
consent to accept & mere apg a a of aterm of the 
sazcealts- lay this much in justice to myself per- 

bet 4 


It is more than likely that the cantasr he 


ved | abandoned. 





‘THE LAST OF THE OLD YEAR, 


—<p——— 


WATCH NIGHT MEETINGS IN MANY OF THE 


CHURCHES, 

A watoh meeting service was held last 
night in the lecture room of Plymouth Church, 
the exercises consisting of remarks by Mr. 
Beecher, the Rev. C. 8S. Williams, the Rev. 
L. R. Streeter, and others, with singing and 
prayer. Mr. Beecher said he had to thank God 
during the past year for sound sleep 
and a relishable appetite, blessings which had 
helped him, rather than any virtue of grace, to 
resist the darts of the devil. He did not want 
to hear narrations of sin from those present. 
Our sins were our own, and the consciousness 
of them was enough to bring us to Christ. 
A simple roadside flower was often an accept- 
able gift, and the experience of a quiet life 
was a pleasure to God; therefore, let no one 
hesitate to speak from his heart. Several peo- 
ple, gray-haired and middle-aged, rose to utter 


their reflections on the passage of the old year. 
There being a tendency to loud declarations 
of faith and deep-voiced amens, Mr. Beecher 
remarked that the thunder-storm was ma- 
jestic, but the silence of nature in the 
meadows was sweeter. There were women 
whose souls a dewdrop would almost tarnish, 
who lived a life of rare spiritualness, but never 
spoke in meeting. A religious life was more 
often silent than professing. Two gentle- 
men who had once _ lived intemperate 
lives told the story of their conversion. 
Mr. Beecher related his struggle with the 
oid orthodox tenets asa young man, and said 
that he was never able to call himself a Christizn 
until he understood that an every-day sinner 
could be one. He had been Pastor of Plymoutl 
Church 40 years, had stood by many 
cradles and deathbeds, and declared that 
no man could do without religion in this 
flitting life. At 11:55 o’clock Mr. Beecher 
said solemnly: ‘* The year is dying on our hands. 
The old ship is settling fast. Take off your rags 
of sin and impenitence’and put on the fresh 

arments of the new year. Two minutes remain; 
et us spend them in silent communion with 
God.” Heads were bowed, and intense silence 
fell in the hall. Outside the bells were ringing 
in the new year. 

The watch night services at the Broome- 
Street Tabernacle were largely attended. Among 
those who sat on the platform with the Pastor, 
the Rev. John Dooly, were the Rev. D, 8. Dodge 
and Mr. Stephen N. Gellen. The services be- 
ganat 8 o’clock, and until nearly midnight 
consisted of song and testimony. Just before 
midnight the Pastor and people bowed their 
heads in silent prayer and remained in that con- 
dition while loud discordant sounds 
from the street announced that the 
new year had arrived. Then followed the 
pealing of the bell in the tabernacle tower. The 
congregation soon arose, and, after the bene- 
diction had been pronounced, the people shook 
each other by the hand and exchanged New 
Year’s greetings. 

The numerous jets of gas in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Heavenly Rest, at No. 
551 Fifth-avenue, shed a cheerful lighton the 
evergreen decorations last evening, for the con- 
gregation had assembled te watch the old year 
out and to offer praise at the opening of the 
new. The services were those set down 
in the church rules for_evenine prayer. 
The Rev. Mr. Morgan, the Rector, preached a 
brief sermon on the necessity of being grateful 
for what God has given, and when the merry 
chimes announced that 1886 had begun, all rose 
and sang the Doxology. 

There was none too much room last evening 
in the chapel on Franklin-street, to which the 
Rev. Stephen Merritt ministers, for the gathering 
that assembled there for watch night services, 
From 8 o'clock until 12 Mr. Merritt sat on the 
broad pulpit platform, clapping his hands and 
speaking words of cheer and comfort to his 
parishioners, who rose and one after an- 
other made confession of the faith in 
them. Brother Wolsely, of the Greenwich- 
street Chapel, sat on the platform. also, 
and joined his voice in the singing. A few 
minutes before midnight the character of the 
tunes changed, and ‘* My days are gliding swift- 
ly by.” “Sweet hour of prayer,’’ and ** Walk in 
the light’? were sung. Brother Merritt told 
a story in his own experience to illustrate 
the importance of Christian forbearance. Then 
all knelt in prayer, and as the sounds from with- 
out denoted the advent of the new year, ** Happy 
New Year to thee” swelled intc tune from bun- 
dreds of voices. 

At the Church of St. Francis Xavier, in West 
Sixteenth-street, the service was of asolemn Pon- 
tifical character, and the large church was crowd- 
ed in every part, and, when fully lighted up at 
the exposition of the sacrament preseuted a tine 
gn ee The ceremony commenced at 8 0’clock 
the choir singing Novello’s ** Adeste Fideles” 
while the procession of the clergy entered the 
sanctuary. The Miserere was sung, at the con- 
clusion of which the Rector, the Rev. John J. 
Murphy, delivered a short sermon. 
The tenor solo with violoncello accompaniment 
“Re Thou. Faithful unto Death,” from Mer- 
delssohn’s opera of “ &t. Paul,” was sung. The 
Rev. Dr. Witt’s **Te Deum” followed, the ex- 
position commenced, and the church wasin an 
instant flooded with dazzling lights, while the 
high altar presented a most magnificent ap- 
pearance, After Guilmont’s “Tentum Ergo,” 
Archbishop Corrigan gave Pontifical benedic- 
tion of the blessed sacrament, which closed the 


service. 
_ OO OOO 


RINGING THE NEW YEAR IN. 


TEE CROWD THAT GATHERED TO HEAR THE 
ThINITY CHURCH CHIMES. 
*Fighty-six is born. His advent into the 
metropolis of the Western world was announced 
with the usual fuss and bustle that New- 
Yorkers have made fashionable. Chimes 
in Trinity, Grace, and St. Thomas‘’s Churches 
rang out the old and rang in the new. 
Whistles on the ferryboats and whistles on 
elevated railroad engines announced what 
sentiment commonly calls glad tidings, 
but which he who hasalready seen some scores of 
years, naturally regards as bad tidings of the fact 
that he is rapidly nearing theinevitableend ofall 
things. But the tidings, good or bad, came. and 
the smal) boy and his noisy horn spread them in 
every dirzction. So ’Eighty-six's incoming was a 
success, if noise makes anything a success, Either 
the advent of the new year or the demise of the 
old one was a source of rejoicing among those 
who have no fear of January bills before their 
eyes. Business bad not heen fairly ended before 
the boys began their racket with their five-cent 
borns, and no birth irs of late years been more 
vigorously and continuously announced, or 
no deatn s0 generally rejoiced over. It 
was a triumphant incoming or an ignoble out- 
going as one sees fit to look at it. But the Janu- 
ary fiend who collects bills on percentage was 
happy in either event. 
here was the usual enormous crowd in 
front of old Trinity at 11:30 when the 
chimes began ringing, and it re- 
mained there until “Home, Sweet Home” 
was rung out. <A strange thing about 
the crowd was that it was an unusually quiet 
one below Cedar-street, for Superintend- 
ent Murray had given orders that no 
horns should be blown below that 
street. The consequence was com par- 
ative stillness, and those who wanted to hear 
the chimes could doo. Many private carriages 
from up town hrought richly dressed ladies and 


their escorts, who mingled with the throng from 
the east side and the First Ward, who were 
compelled to behave themselves. One hun- 
dred and fifty patrolmen, detailed from vari- 
ous precincts, were the reason why such 
— order prevailed. A half dozen arrests for 
orn blowing were mode, including one broker, 
— spent the night at the Old-slip station 
ou-e, 

Columbia College was heard from in the gen- 
eral hubbub and heard from vigorously, A 
tin horn 20 feet long, borne by a dozen 
sturdy students, had a fellow with a lusty 
Pair of lungs at the blowing end,anda bod 
guard of sufficient numerical strengt 
to protect the and the blower. 
For an hour araded lower Broad- 
way, and for our they made old 
Trinity's chimes a secondary attraction, and 
filled east siders, with common fish horns chock 
full ofenvy. The students protected the born 
from damaging assaults at the expense of 
coats and hats, but they protected it. 
Then, when the noveity bad worn off, the stu- 
dents marched up Broadway toward the college. 
They sang as they marched, and as each roi- 
licking chorus was finished ke wno had 
the most wind left blew a blast on the 
long horn, and the w’ole mob joined in their 


college cry, “ C-O-L-U-M-B-J-A,” and followed 


this with another song, and their choruses float- 
ed musically down Broadway in delicious con- 
trast to the racket and din of the inferna’ horns. 
A new feature to the oldest frequenter of these 
New Year's Eve festivities was the presence of 
afifeand drum corps at the head of a crowd 
of youn fellows trom the Ninth Ward, 
and six abreast the party marched down town 
and then marched back again when they found 
they couldn't parade in front of the dense throng 
about Trinity Church. The Broadway cars did 
a larger dDusiness last evening than they have 
ever done since they began running at such late 
hours. The elevated roads on both sides of the 
town also did a very heavy business dur- 
the late hours of 1885 and the early 
hours of 1886. Most of the visitors from 
the east side walked down town and 
walked back, and Brooklyn people who came 
over to hear the noise and the chimes and see 
the crowd made business lively for the bridge 
cars. Even the most ardent of lovers couldn't 
stand the walk over; the breeze was too strong. 


OBITUARY NOTES. 





The death is announced from Liverpool 


of Charles Maclver, of the Cunard Steamship 
Company. 

Capt. John Crowell, a prominent patent 
attorpey in Cleveland, Ohio, and Mayor of 
Giennville, a suburban village, died yesterday 
morning of heart disease. 

Col. Edward Wallace, a brother of Gen. 
Lew Wallace and a son of Gov. Wallace, of In- 
diana, died in Brownwood, Te. on Wednes- 
day night of ee prt aged 63. He was a 
veteran of the Mexican war and served with dis- 
notion in the Federal Army during the rebel- 


on. e had been a resident of Brownwood for 
YOQTie 


The Betw-Hork Times, Friday, January 
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MISSING LAWYER PHOEBUS 
stots 
A YOUNG FRIEND THOUGHT TO 
HAVE GONE WITH HIM. 
HE MARRIES AN ACTRESS BUT HIS WEDDED 
HAPPINESS IS BRIEF—CASHING TWO 
WORTHLESS DRAFTS. 


Nothing came to light yesterday to ex- 
plain the disappearance of George R. Phoebus, 
the young lawyer of No. 162 Nassau-street. To 
make the affair still more perplexing to his 
friends it was learned that Louis Wronker, a lad 
of 18, employed in the office of Col. C. W. Moul- 
ton, where Phoebus had desk room, has also dis- 
appeared, and there is very good reason for be- 
lieving that the two have gone off in company. 
Young Wronker was employed by Col. Moul- 
ton as office boy and clerk, and lived with 
his parents at No. 177 Division-street. He is a 
tall, handsome youth, and bright as a dollar. His 
father. Joseph Wronker, a fine appearing Polish 
Hebrew, who has a little tailor shop at the house 
on Division-street where he lives, set great store 
by the boy, who was his favorite among several 
children, He recognized Louis's abilities, and it 
was his intention to send him through Columbia 
College and afterward educate him for the Bar. 

Some months ago Mr, Phoebus hired desk 
room of Col. Moulton, and he rapidly built up 
@ good practice for a young man. He was 
bright and capable and evinced a decided apti- 
tude for his profession. Several important cases 
were intrusted to his care, and he was given the 
handling of large sums of money by some of his 
clients, especially in the settlement of estates 
and the purchase of real estate. One of his 
clients in particular trusted him implicitly and 
frequently sent him checks for amounts ranging 
well up into the thousands, payable to his order 
and in settlement of purchases made on his ac- 
count by Phoebus. Friends of the latter esti- 
mate his income from his legal practice and from 
commissions at the time he disappeared at fully 
$3,000 a year. One of his clients now owes him 
nearly $1,100 on a transaction which be managed. 

Between Mr. Phoebus and young Wronker 
there sprung up & warm friendship and intimacy. 
The former availea himself largely of the 
latter’s services about the office, and frequently 
took the lad with him to places of amusement. 
Louis wae a frequent visitor of Mr. Phoebus at 
otel, where the latter resided 
for some months prior to his sudden departure 
on Christmas Day. The lad seemed pleased with 
the attention shown him by his friend, and 
manifested his liking for him upon various 
occasions by saying that he would do almost 
ae fag for bim. 

n the day before Christmas Louis informed a 
boy employed by Col. Moulton as he (Louis) was 
about to take his departure, his day’s work 
being ended, that if he wasr’t down at the office 
early on the following Monday morning he 
should not come at all. That afternoon about 5 
o’clock a man, who, it has since been learned, 
was Phoebus, called at the tailor shop of Mr. 
Wronker and inquired for Louls. Mr. Wronker 
replied that the latter was then out, but that he 
would deliver any message which the gentleman 
might have for him. The caller indicted a brief 
note, which he left with Mr. Wronker for the 
young fellow. Soon afterward Louis came in. 
The family were at the supper table when the 
father recollected the note and handed it to his 
son. The latter read it,and hastily getting up 
remarked as he took up his hat and overcoat 
and left the room, **Waita minute. Ill come 
back and take a cup of coffee with you.” 

After leaving the house Louis went to the house 
of a married sister in the neighborhood, and sub- 
sequently to that of his brother Simon, who 
lives with his wife and family at No. 223 Division- 
street, and spentsome time at each place. He 
left his brother’s bouse at 7:45 P. M., and since 
then the latter hasn’t seen him. That evening, 
on the street near his father’s shop, Louis met a 
cousin, whom he told he was going to Europe in 
a day or two.and whom he bade “ good-bye.” 
The cousin asked him if he was in earnest, when 
the lad said: ** No, I was only joking.” The two 
then parted. One of Louis’s brothers who lives 
in Brooklyn has since received a short note from 
him in reference to family matters. It was 
postmarked “‘ New-York, Dec. 26, 9:30 A. M.” 
Mr. Wronker was questioned yesterday regard- 

ng his son’s disappearance, and he declared 
hat he had no doubt be and Mr. Phoebus had 
goue off together. He and the members of his 
amily, who were nearly all present, were very 
bitter in their feelings toward that gentleman, 
but none of them could assign a cause for the in- 
fluence which he seems to possess over Louis. 
They stuted that the latter did not carry 
even a handkerchief away with him in 
the shape of extra clothing,and the father 
moreover asserted that his son did not have 
five cents in his possession when he left home. 
Mr. Wronkxer cried while talking about his boy’s 
departure, and said that he had just returned 
from a fruitiess search at all the European 
steamsbip oftices for tidings of the youngster .“I 
would sell the buttons off my coat to find my 
boy,” he concluded, while the tears rolled down 
bis cheeks. Phoebusand young Wronker were 
together a part of Christmas Day at least. They 
were seen at the Continental Hotel that evenicg, 
and there all trace of them is lost. 

During the representation of ‘* Called Back” 
by the Madison-Square Theatre Company, at 
the Fiftn-Avenue Theatre last season, Mr. 
Phoebus was a pretty constant attendant at the 
performances. The particular attraction for him 
was Miss Bessie Cameron, who impersonated for 
some time the part of Mary, the hero’s sister. 
He got acquainted with the lady, and the two 
young people became warmly attached to one 
another. A secret marriage wasthe result. The 


’ ceremony was performed on May 9, 1885, at the 


General Theological Seminary, of this city, it is 
said, bya Rev. Dr. Rainger. The witnesses to 
the marriage were Mr. Gilman P. Smith, 
@ young lawyer, at No. 128 Broadway, 
and Mr. R. D, A. Wade, also a lawyer, of 
Savannah, Ga. Mr. Smith gave away the bride. 
The marriage was kept secret, he said yester- 
day, when asked concerning the matter, by the 
wish of both parties to it, Mr. Phoebus, who 
comes of an old Southern family—his parents 
and brothers and sisters, however, now reside at 
No. 53 Third-place, Brooklyn—was desirous of 
keeping the knowledge of it from them, for a 
time at least. Miss Cameron, who is said to bea 
native of Troy, N. Y., was also anxious that ber 
family should not be informed of the affair. In 
September, when the marriage became known, 
there was, according to Mr. Smith, a big row, 
especially on the part of Miss Cameron's rela- 
tives. Matters were smoothed over, bowever, 
and the young people were allowed to enjoy 
their new-found happiness unmolested. 

After the ceremony Mr. Phoebus and his wife 
lived apart fora while, she going back to her 
home at No, 832 East Seventeenth-street, while 
he remained boarding at the Continental Hotel. 
where he had lived, with occasional intervals, 
when be visited his parents in Brooklyn, for 
some time. He was opposed to his wife con- 
tinuing on the stage, but she felt differently, and 
insisted that it was better that she should con- 
tinue to play, at any rate until he had a 
more assured position than he then bad in 
bis profession. The affair was finally com- 
promised by arranging that she shouid 
continue on the stage until next 
Spring. when she would give up playing, ana 
they would take a ip to Europe together. She 
soon after went est with a combination 
through the Obio circuit, and subsequently be- 
came a member of Kate Claxton’s company. 
She continued with that company until very re- 
cently, and is now, it is said, connected with the 
** Corsican Brothers" combination. 

When the marriage of Miss Cameron and Mr. 
Phoebus was made public they went to live to- 
gether at the Continental Hotel. There they 
resided, whenever her theatrical enragements 
permitted ber to be in the city, until a month or 
80 ago, when they parted. They had found 
that their tempers were not entirely compatible, 
and there were also charces and counter charges 
of infidelity. Mrs. Phoebus went to live again 
on West Seventeenth-strect, and, he staid at the 
Continental. 

Mr. Phoebus was admitted to the Bar last 
year. Despite the good practice which ne was 
was buildin up he was frequentiy short 
of funds ue, it is said, in considerable 
measure to extravagant habits. He was ad- 
dicted to expensive suppers and sought the 
company of actors and actresses, He imagined 
that he had considerable dramatic talent him- 
self, and talked frequently about what he could 
do if he went on thestage. He had studied elo- 
cution and dramatic action. A few days betore 
Christmas Mr. Smith, who was present at the 
meeting of Mr. and Mrs. Phoebus, was surprised 
by receiving letters from two lawyers of 
this city informing him that they had ac- 


cepted sight drafts on him, one for $25 and the 
other for $60, issued on the 2lst inst, by Mr, 


Phoebus and in settlement of accounts they had 
Mr. Smith refused to ac- 


gued Mr. Smith, Phoebus got wind of their in- 
tentions and left the city. He saw the latter, 
however, the day before his departure, and then 
nothing was said about the drafts by either. 
Phoebus had only $10 in his possession at the 
time ana was bemoaning the fact. as it 
was on the eve of Christmas. His ac- 
counts with his clients are, so far as is 
yet learned, perfectly straight, and there is no 
evidence that he secured any considerable sum 
of money through any other means prior to his 
departure. His wife, Mr. Smith declares, knows 
nothing about his whereabouts, and were it not 
for the circumstance that young Wronker has 
probably accompanied him in his flight, he 
should say his friend was crazy. The matter of 
the drafts could, through the intercession of 
friends, have 0 arranged, Mr. Smith thought, 
and did not furnish a satisfactory explanation 


for Phoebus’s actions. The latter has an uncle, . 


the proprietor of a hotel at Old Point Comfort, 
Va., and some of his acquaintances think he 
and Louis Wronker may have gone to him. 
Others believe that Phoebus in some way has 
become possessed of a considerable sum of 
money, and that he and his compapion have 
gone to Europe or perhaps Canada. 





TRADE IS IMPROVING. 
LovurIsvitxuz, Ky., Dec. 31.—The number 
of business failures in Louisville for the year 
just ended was 69, The total of liabilities was 


$658,855. In 1884 there were 65 failures, with lia- 
bilities amounting to $2,574,008. This decrease 
itebilities ia dug to a xevived Of trade: ~- 


1, 1886.+—<@anderple Sheet, 


AFFAIRS OF THE RAILWAYS, 


— Se 
THE VANDERBILT ROADS. 

The Directors of the New-York Central 
and Lake Shore and Michigan Southern and 
Michigan Central and Canada Southern Rail- 
roads met yesterday at the office of the com- 
panies in this city, when the following state- 


ments of business of the roads was submitted. 
The New-York-Centrai for the quarter ending 
Dec. 81 is as follows: 

1884, 
$6,810,169 
8,933,085 


$2,877,083 
1,500,000 


$1,377,083 
804.000  1'841'424 


1885, 
+» $6,846,000 
Operatirg expenses............ 8,966,000 

Net....cccccersessssecseseees $2,880,000 
Charges.......cescceeee Wooeseus - oe o08 

Surplus.. ae $1,415,000 
Dividend..... eee 





Balance ........se00. PP ee Bs $519,000 $85,659 
Earoed on stock -1.6 per cent. 1.58 per cent. 
A dividend of 1 per cent. for the quarter was 
thereupon declared. The business of the Lake 

Shore for the year was: 
1885. 


Estimate. 
oo Serer svesee +00 00$14,088,457 
Operating expenses............ 9,247,081 


eeeesee $4,641,376 
3,893,000 


1884, 
Actual. 
$14,843,584 

9,138,521 


$5,710,062 
8,720,670 


Surplus........ . $1,989,392 
Dividends. 2,473,325 


That of the Michigan Central for the same 
period was: 
1885. me 1884. 
Estimate. Actual 
$13,659,077 
8,959,132 


$2,699,u45 
2,638,602 








$2,750,000 
2'667,000 
83,000 
27,667 


$61,843 
20,445 





$55,333 $40,899 

No dividends were declared upon either of 

these stocks. 
—_—_»@——— 
THB ERIE ROAD’S REPORT. 

ALBANY, Deo. 31.—The annual report of 
the New-York, Lake Erie and Western Road 
shows: 
Betterments, road $115,275 00 
Betterments, equipment 1,835,505 60 
Gross earnings, including New-York 


118,084,572 71 
218;987 


eficl 
Surpl 5,908,042 87 
Balance 4,526,009 32 
Less dividends on unexchanged stock..... 14,376 00 
Surplus sept. 80, 1885 4,511,728 82 
Balance Sheet Assets.—Cost of road, $7,808,084; eauip- 
ment, $4,914,526; stocks, $3,033,315; bonds, $298,819; 
construction of branch lines, $680,546; paid on equip- 
ment account, $2,559,232; estate Erie Kailway, $144,- 
678 69: Chicago and Atlantic advances, $1,846,824; 
Lake Erie and Western coal and railroad advances, 
Simca’ Dock Improvement Company advances, 
33,847; advances to other companies, $1,158,776; 
cash on hand and in London, $148,920; bills, $67,528; 
due by agents and others, $1,199,550; open accounts, 
$1,128,192; materials, &c., $956,936; discount on third 
mortgage extension bonds, $915,650; total, $179,597,915. 
Liabilities.—Capital. $85,368,900; funded, $75,268, 485, 
interest on funded debt, $4,812,320; dividends unpaid; 
$7,683; audited vouchers and pay rolls, $1,218,009; 
rental! of leased lines, $520.507; loans and bills, $2,.652,- 
7; open accounts, $1,030,766; due on account of 
traffic, $755.758; assessments, interest, &c., on Erie 
stock, $8,284,451; sinking fund reorganization first lien 
bonds, $100,000; sundries, $66,509; profit and loss, sur- 
plus, $4,511,723; passengers carried, 5,895,757; tons of 
freight, 10,253, 489. 


~~ - 

OUT OF THE RECEIVER’S HANDS. 

Boston, Dec. 31.--The New-York and 
New-England Railroad property was formally 
transferred at the close of business to-day, by 
Receiver Clark, to the company, represented by 
President Hart. The deed of transfer was read 
in the presence of the heads of departments and 


delivered to Mr. Hart, who banded Mr. Clark a 
receipt for the property. The papers were then 
sent to the Clerk of the United States Circuit 
Court, at Hartford, Conn. Mr. Clark begins to- 
morrow his term as President of the road. 

The New-York and New-England bas been in 
the Receiver’s hands just two years, When he 
was appointed, Jan. 1, 1884, the floating debt of 
the company was about $2,348,000. This has been 
paid, with interest amounting to $78,000, as has 
also the interest on the bonded debt, amounting 
to about $1,300,000. The necessary amount has 
been deposited with the ‘Irustee of the: first 
mortgage to pay the coupons due to-morrow, 
and from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 has been turned 
over to the company. The fundsto meet these 
payments were derived from the assets of the 
company when the Receivership began, the net 
earnings of the ee: the proceeds of the 
sale of $1,834,000 of preferred stock, and $157,000 
of second mortgage bonds. For permanent im- 
provements the sum of $553,000 has also been 
expended. 


CONSOLIDATING FREIGHT LINES. 

Troy, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Notice has been 
received here of an important meeting of Freight 
Agents, to be held in New-York on Jan. 6. The 
purpose of the meeting is the consummation of 
a proposition to consolidate, under the name of 
‘“*The Erie Dispatch,” all the fast freight lines 
now doing business over the Erie system. Th2se 
include the Erie and Pacific, Great Western 
South Shore, Traders’, Commercial Express, an 
Erie and Boston. Each of these is now a 
separate company, and each does a large 
business between Boston and New-England 
and the Western States. It had been 
intended to have the consolidation go into effect 
to-morrow, but circumstances have occurred 
that make the proposed conference necessary. 
Under the present system only thecarsof the 
Erie and Pacific Dispatch Company pass over 
the Troy and Boston Road; the others use the 
Boston, Hoosac Tunnel and Western, and other 
roads. Under the proposed consolidation all the 
eastern business will go viathe Troy and Boston. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Ata meeting of the Executive and Fi- 

nance Committee of the Board of Directors of 

the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway 


Company, held Dec. 31, 1885, the following partly 
estimated statement of the business for the 
year 1885, compared with 1884, was presented: 


1884, 
$14,843,584 


9,133,521 
(61.58) 


$5,710,062 
8,720,670 


1885. 
Gross earnings $14,088,457 
Operating expenses 
taxes 


Per cent 


Net earnings.........+. Ete $4,841,376 
Interest, rentals, and divi- 
dends on guaranteedstock 3,893,000 


Balance for stock $948,376 $1,989,392 
Equals per share ($1 92) ($4 02) 
E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer, 


NOTES OF VARIOUS INTERESTS. 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 31.—A circular is- 
sued by W. P. Johnson, General Passenger Agent 
of the Lake Shore, by order of the President, has 
created great consternation among the coupon 
ticket agents of the road. It reads: ‘*Com- 
mencing Jan. 1, 1886, you will report to the Au- 
ditor all commissions paid to you by foreign 
lines for tickets sold after that date. You will 
remit to the local Treasurer the amount of same 
with your passenger cash.”’ 

LouIsviLLE, Dec. 31.—The meeting of the 
Freight Agents of the Southern roads, which 
was to have been held here to-morrow, under 
the recent pool agreement in New-York, has 
been postponed until Jan. 15, 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad sued the 


Kentucky Central Railroad to-day for sums 
amounting to about $40,000. The pisintift claims 
to bave built the line between tvingston and 
Jellico on the Knoxvilic branch, and that the 
defendants were to have certain traffic rights, 
for which they were to pay the amounts for 
which the above suit is brought. 

PHILADELPHIA, Deo. 31.—The stockhold- 
ers of the Pennsylvania Schuylkill Valley Rail- 
road Company held a meeting to-day at which 
they agreed to increase the bonded indebtedness 
of the company from $4,500,000 to $10,000,000 and 
approved the lease to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. 


WANDERING INTO THE RIVER. 


Emanuel Levy, son of the Police De- 


partment tailor, met in Bleecker-street, yester- 
day afternoon, Willard F, Hansee, United States 
Pension Agent at Ellenville, N. Y. As he was 
intoxicated and an old acquaintance, Levy went 
to the station of the Sixth-avenue railroad with 
him and accompanied him to Forty-second- 


street. Hansee was formerly a policeman in the 
Eighth Precinct, but he left the department 
four yearsago. He told Levy that he had made 
plenty of money,and that his wife and four 
children were at Elienville, where his father isa 
Justice of the Peace. Hansee confided to vy 
that hecame to New-York on Wednesday for 
& carouse, and that it bad cost him $160. He in- 
tended to go to Newburg to spend New Year's 
Day with friends, , 

At the Forty-second-street station Hansee 
appeared to be pore intoxicated than when 
Levy first met hin¥, and the latter accompanied 
him to the Grand Central Station, put him ina 
waiting room, and told him to sober up by the 
time bis train started. Hansee walked out of 
the waiting room and the next heard of bim 
was when his body was found floating at Pier 
No. 48, North River, by Officer John Raieigh, 
of the Third Precinct. Raleigh got the 
body ashore and sent for a §&t. Vin- 

Hospital ambulance, although sup- 
posins that Hansee was dead. When Surgeon 
eilly examined the mpgosee dead man, he dis- 
covered that he was ve and administerin 
brandy hypodermically, had recourse to artifi- 
cia} respiration. amsee gas several times 
and was hurried into the ambulance. On the 
way to the hospital Dr. Reilly continued his ef- 
torts to resuscitate the man, but Hansee died 10 
minutes after admission, No one could be found 
who saw him fall in the water, bus it is supposed 
that he tried to keep an appointment in Jones- 
vy 


(65.64) 








street, which he had told Le ha d wan- 
| derad to the river and fell : Pad SA 


a 


TARIFF REFORM. 


—_———>—— 
To the Eadttor of the New-York Times: 

What a piece of red cloth-is to an infuri- 
ated bull the twomagic words of “ tariff re- 
form” are to the average protectionists. Its 
useless to try and pacify these, to their own in- 
terest blind, people by pointing out that tariff 
reform does not mean free trade. That the 
Wellses, Wattersons, Morrisons, Carlisles, and 
others of the same ilk do not propose free trade, 
the burning of the Custom Houses, nor indeed 
even very large reductions of duties, A deaf 
ear is always turned to} the oft-made assertion 
by tariff reformers, including myself, that for 
the present we don’t wish to see existing duties 
on manufactured goods that under the present 
tariff pay 10, 20, oreven 30 per cent. disturbed. 
That our chief object in tariff reform is to bring 
the enormous, pampered 50 per cent., 70 per 
cent., 80 per cent.,and 150 per cent. duties to 
some reasonable reduction, and, above all. to 
simplify our present tariff into a shape where it 


will be possible to collect the full duties that the 
law imposes, All this is not heeded; it is enough 
that a provosition to reform the tariff is made, 
andthe reformers are denounced as so many 
Wat Tylers. 

But, my dear friends, Messrs. Protectionists ! 
Allow me to say that you are a purblind com- 
munity, and are fostering so many snakes in 
your own bosom which you believe are inno- 
cent turtle doves. Now, then, you gentlemen 
protectionists don’t want tariff reform; very 
well. You want a protective duty of 50 per 
cent. on silks for iostance, and you suppose 
you have it. Is this true? Are you not fully 
aware that such an outrageous duty as 50 per 
cent. on a universal article of use cannot hon- 
estly and fairly be coliected? Is it not further 
true that any substantial silk manufacturer who 
knows his business and has the adequate means 
of carrying it on is perfectly satisfied with a 30 
per cent. duty, provided that 30 per cent. could 
truly and surely be collected, especially as the 
silk manufacturer has his raw material free ? 

Are you protectionists aware that our tariff is 
so full of abominable pitfalls, contradictions, 
absurdities, and outrageous legal swindles that 
the supposed protection in many instances is a 
sheer mockery? In short, that tariff protection 
under the present Jaw does not protect? That 
the designing, willful undervaluer flourishes 
and the honest importer goes tothe wall, while 
the much-boasted protective system is a hum- 
bug? Yet, when tariff reform is mooted, the 
whole protectionist fraternity sees the “red 
cloth” before their eyes. Well, how long is this 
shameful national scandal and swindle to last ? 
Is it not time to have a little dose of tariff re- 
form ? 

Before me lays a fat volume entitled ‘* Report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury or the Collec- 
tion of Duties.’?» The report of the Secretary 
makes 56 pages, and the See cone of all 
the correspondence on which the report is based, 
makes no Jess than 871 printed pages. Thisisare- 
markable volume. Mr. Manning is not only a 
very practical official, but he has shown such 
splendid strategy in getting the most glaring 
facts hitherto concealed or slurred over before 
the public, that really the whole country is in- 
debted to him for his work. The Secretary’s 
official command went out to all the heads, and 
for that matter even tothe “tails,” of the rev- 
enue department for investigations and reports, 
and he was rewarded beyond expectation. 

Only think of it, most of the officials, Collec- 
tors, Appraisers, Special Agents, and what not, 
many of them who have for 20 years been in the 
service under the late régime, have taken Mr. 
Manning into their confidence and reported that 
the law is not only bad, but is such that cheating 
and all sorts of shortcomings are going on and 
have gone on for many years under their very 
noses. And that tt 8a crying one that de- 
mands - dy r rhe Secretary in his re- 
port to the H 3 

“1 do not make & race lation to Congress for 
the restorat the ety system’ and the 
statutory ind of rmers, or the law con- 
cerning intent & proof, which existed 
from 170% t recommend for the 
reason that the pur. o# f e House and Senate, in 
respect to the simpiifica f the rates of duty anda 
prudent enlargement! f the application of specific 
rates is necessarily unknown. Suould some such last- 
pamed change be not made, I have little faith that the 
existing power of the Executive and of the courts 
will be adequate to secure honest invoices and full ap- 
praisement,”’ 

The above is only a single extract from Mr. 
Manning's Mg? stringent and lucid report. In 
other words, Mr. Manning intimates the follow- 
ing, namely: The present tariff system is so bad 
that the Executive is powerless to collect the 
full revenues. The proof of this is in the 871 
pages of evidence and reports made, not by the 
new Democratic officials, who might be sus- 
poier with a design to disparage the system that 

ourished for 25 years, but by old Republican 
officials, who all at once began to tell what they 
know. And he rurther tells Congress unless this 
system is reformed great peril to the revenue 
must be the result. But how many, or rather 
how few, read this report of the Secretary and 
the 871 pages of appendix? Howmany,orrather 
how few, Congressmen have read it? Well, I 
trust the latter will read it, and carefully, too. 

The gold bugs in the House may discover, how- 
ever earnest and paivustaking Mr. Manning’s sil- 
ver report is, that he is quite as painstaking, and 
in my opinion even more practical, in his earnest 
tariff reform recommendations. And,my friends, 
the silver men must admit that, while Mr. Man- 
ning may differ with my esteemed friend, Sen- 
ator Beck, on the silver question, as a tariff re- 
former he is heart and soul with him. Weill, 
then, Congress is going toassembie in a few 
days. The House will soon be organized, and I 
have good reasons to believe that the Ways and 
Means Committee will make this much-needed 
tariff reform their chief and early work. 

Again, I may remind my protectionist friends 
that the contemplated reductions, as far of 
course as] know, will beso fair and moderate 
as indeed not to alarm the most fastidious pro- 
tectionist, provided he is any ways reasonable. 
While the benefits resuiting from tariff reform 
as to the honest collection of duties will be the 
greatest boon to all those who so ardently de- 
sire the so-called bome system. J. 8. MOORE, 

New-York, Thursday, Dec, 31, 1885. 

_— or 


LOSSES BY FIRE. 


—_——_~_—_—— 


A destructive fire occurred at a late 
hour Wednesday night in Lebanon, 30 miles 
from Nashvilie. Tenn. Five two-story brick 
buildings were burned. They were occupied by 
L. E. Jones, grocer; W. M. Organ, grocer and 
hardware dealer; W. A. Lewis, miliiner; Old- 
ham & Settle, dry goods dealers; Lester & Will- 
jams, flour merchants; the Lebanon Register 
Publishing Company, and the Masonic lodge. 
An engine was sent from Nashville, but it ar- 
rived too late to be of service. The iosses aggre- 
gate $25,000. The insurance is $17,000, distributed 
in the following companies: Hartford, $4,500; 
Continental, $3,000; Equitable, $2,500; Etna, 
2,000; Springfleld, $1,500; Sun, $500; Home, 
2,000; London and Liverpool and Globe, $100; 
Hartford and Bremen, $500. The origin of the 
fire isnot known. 

Fire in the feur-story building No. 104 
Fulton-street, soon after 9 o’clock last night, 
caused a damage of $2,500. It originated on the 
third floor, occupied by Wagner & Co., dealers in 
artists’ materials, varnish, and brushes, and the 
water necessary to extinguish the flames dam- 
aged the stocks of Loeber Brothers, dealers in 

hotographers’ supplies on the second fluor, and 
> 3 F. Zanxausy & Co., on the first floor. All par- 
ties were insured. Chief Shay stated the dam- 
age tothe building to be less than $400. Spone- 
taneous combustion was said to be the cause. 

There was afire yesterday morning in 
the cotton warehouse of J. 8, Stewart & Son, in 


Macon, Ga., which contained about 1,800 bales 


of cotton, belonging principally to planters. 
The building was damaged to the extent of 

.000, and all the cotton was burned, except 
about 300 bales, which were badly damaged. The 
total loss on cotton and building is estimated at 
$50,000, The insurance on the building is $4,000, 
and on the cotton $40,000. The fire was caused 
by sparks falling through the skylight into a 


bag of samples. 
The soap factory of Mathes Brothers, at 


Davenport, Iowa, a brick structure, was burned 
Wednesday night. The loss is $10,000: insured 
for $8,000, one-half on the stock and the balance 
on the building. 

The stock of the Chicago Gilt Frame 
Manufacturing Company, at Nos. 22 and 24 Ran- 
dolph-street, Chicago, was damaged by fire 
Wednesday night to the extent of $3,000; fully 


insured. 
A fire at West Ware, Mass., Wednesday 


night, destroyed Church’s cotton factory. The 
loss is $8,000: partly insured. The fire caught 
from a hot box on one of the cards. 

Ma Hamlin’s fancy goods store, and 
Foote Dann’s millinery store, at Plainwell, 
Mich., were burned on Wednesday. The loss is 


$6,000, and there is no insurance. 
A house and stable belonging to Alain 


Plummer, at Deering, Me., were burned yester- 
day morning. Theloss is $4,500; insurea. The 
origin of the fire is unknown. 

The feather warehouse of H. Benzer & 
Co., on Huron-street, Milwaukee, Wis., was 
badly damaged by fire Wednesday night. The 
loss 1s $3,000; insured. 


VIEWS OF AN EXPERT ON THE IRON 
BUSINESS. 

Mr. B. G. Clarke, President of the 
Thomas Iron Company, bas just} returned from 
a six weeks’ trip through the South and Soutb- 
west. He talks very hopefully about the prcs- 


pects of the conaery Siege which he has trav- 
eled, and says that the iron and steel trades are 
both in excellent condition. His company has 
delivered more pig iron in the past six months 
than at any time in its previous history, the 
shipments for that time amounting to 74,000 
tons. On the Ist of July the company had 
on band about 22,000 tons. Now it has 200 tons. 
Mr. Clarke objects to any material advanoe fur- 
ther in the price of pig iron, claiming that it 
will prove a disadvantage to all p in in- 


terest. 
rton. Steel 


iss4: & - 





The advance to date is about $1 
rails are now $35 oo ton, at which price his 
company sold 18, tons during the current 
week. 


LAY THE FAOT AWAY 
in your memory that Benson’s Plasters 
have ali the good qualities of the old-fashionea 
porous strengthening plasters pilus the power to 








1 in and curing ail: 
{ seusreeaaseSctes aliments, promi shat 
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OUR FOREIGN MEAT MARKETS. 

Cxu10a60, Dec. 31.—In its annual review, 
the Daily Business gays: “ Burope’s back is 
turned against the Ameripan hog, but the gen. 
without much diffiouity in finding a foreien 
market this year for 260,000 barrels of pork, 290,.« 
000,000 pounds of lard, and 442,000,000: pounds of 
cured meat. A glance at the following sum- 
mary of exportsof hog product will show how 
the oe trade suffered during the last 13 
months: 


Exported. 885. 
Pork, barrels.... ..- 260,170 172.1 
Lard, pounds...,........0.... 294,067,107 214.933. 
Meats, pounds......... 442,227,047 $22,853,178 

“An increase over last year of 119,308,269 poun 
of meat~, 79,083,170 pounds of lard, and &8, 
oarrels of pork, or a total of 216,057,639 pounds 
bf product.” 





TO MANUFACTURERS 
WHO DESIRE 
EXPORT BUSINESS 
WITH 
MEXICO, SPAIN, 
CUBA, BRAZIL, 
AKGENTINE CONFEDERATION: 
BOLIVIA, CHILI, 
COSTA BRICA, ECUADOR, 
GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, 
HAYTI, PERU, NICARAGDA, 
PARAGUAY, PORTO RICO, 
SAN DOMINGO, 
SAN SALVADOR, UNITED STATES OF 
COLOMBIA, URUGUAY, 
ss VENEZUELA, &c. 

THE NEw-YorK Times is preparing ag 
edition having for its object the enlargement of 
the export trade of American manufacturers. 

This edition isto be printed in the Spanish 
language and for circulation exclusively ig 
Spanish-speaking countries. 

Twenty thousand copies will be mailed in sep 
arate wrappers to commercial firms and corpo- 
rations. 

To firms not fully informed concerning the 
Spanish-American trade information will be sen# 
upon request. 

A limited portion of the paper will be devoted 
to advertisements of American goods, advertis 
ing rates for which will be furnished wher 
asked for. 

Orders for goods advertised can be filled 
through New-York export commission houses. 
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Use Sozodont when you have eaten; 
Use SOZODONT your breath to sweeten; 
Use SOZODONT to aid diges ion; 

Use SOZODONT and ask no question. 
Preserve your molars, and you won’t 
Regret the use of SOZODUNT. 


A GRATEFUL ODOR, 


indicative of health and purity, is communicated te 
the mouth by the sweet-scentea SOZODONT, which 
makes the teeth as white and as radiant as polished 
porcelain, and contains no ingredient that is not highly 
beneficial! to both gums and teeth. 
eRe Sse ae 

McCann’s Holiday Hats, Correct Styles, 
FINE and MEDIUM QUALITY. DECIDED SAV. 
ING. 218 BOWERY, NEAR PRINCE-SIl. 


Earl & Wilson's E. & W. brand of men’s 
COLLARS and CUFFS are the best. Sold everywhere. 


MARRIED. 


BRISTOL—BAUMGARTEN.—On Tuesday, Dec. 2 
at the residence of the bride's futher, by the Rev. 
Charies H. Parkhurst, D. D.. EDWARD N. BRISTOY 
to MINNA BAUMGARTEN, daughter of William 
Baumgarten. 

DAUS~—BECK.—In New-York, on the 81st of Decem. 
ber, 1885, by the Rev. L. Phiilips, FELIX F. Dars, 
of Berlin, to AMELIA, fifth daughter of the late L, 
Beck. of Grosvenor Ruad, Highbury New Park, 
London. 

HAYNES—SHERMAN.—On Thursday, the 8lst, at 
the residence of ihe bride's parents, by Rev. C. By 
Eaton. ELLA MARIA, duughter ot Elijah T. Sher. 
man, to Mr. 8 HAYNES. 

KRUG—MERTENS.—On Tuesday, Dec. 29, at the 
residence of the bride’s father, by the Kev. N. N, 
McKinnon, Dr. FLURIAN KRUG to ALELAIDS 
CONSTANOE, daughter of William Mertens. 

MACBE1TH—-YOUNG.—At St. John’s Church, Troy, 
N. ¥., Dac. 80, 1885, by the Kev. T. A. Snively, 
MARIE KATE, daughter of Wiliam H. Young. ta 
pe Rev. HENRY MACBETH, Oxtord, Philadelphia, 

enn. 


S8MITH—LOCK WOOD.—On Wednesday, 30th Decem.~ 
er, 1835, at the residence of the bride's brother, 
Howard Lockwooa, 145 West 5ath-st., by the kev. 
Edmund Guilbert, FANNIE, youngest duughter of 
the late General Munson I. Lockwood, to J. BkaD« 
LEE SMITH, both of this city. 
WILLIAMSON—ROBERTSON.—On Tuesday. Dea 
29, 1855, at the Presbyterian Church, Bedford. N. 
Y., by the Kev. J. H. Hoyt, CARRIE B., daughter 
of the late Hon. H. D. Kobertson, to EDWARD 
WILLIAMSON, both of Bedford. 


AJL BL. 


CUSHING.—Entered into rest, Dec. $1, LILUrs SHAR 
NON, wife of Kdward T. Cushing, aged 26 years. 

Notice of funera: hereafter. 

HARISON.—On Tuesday, Dec. 29. FRANCIS HARISON, 
D. D., Rector of st. Paul's Church, Troy. N. Y. 

The funeral services will be held in that chureb 
on Saturday, Jan. 2, at 11 o’ciock. 

KNAPP.—At the residence of her son, Rev. H. W. 
Knapp, on ‘Thursday A. M., MARY C. ENAPP, wifa 
of the late Kev. Henry R. Knapp, in the 834 year 
of her age. 

Her sons, Rev. Samuel J. and Prof. William L 
Knapp, other relatives and fmends are invited to 
attend the funeral services at tie Sixth-Avenuae 
Baptist Church. corner Lincoln-place, Brooklyn, 
on Saturday at 1 o’clock P. M. 

NELSON.—At Thomasville, Ga. Dec. 30, 1885, Lieut 
Col. ANDERSON D. NELSON, United States Army. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 

PARSONS.—On Thursday, Des. 31, 1885, in Brooklyn, 
CHARLES A. PARSONS, eldest son of Charles H, 
and Esther R. Parsons, in the 29th year of his age. 

Funeral private. 

RANNEY.—At her home. in Elizabeth, New-Jersey, 
on Wednesday, 80th December, 1885, Nancy D, 
RANNEY. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend her 
funeral on Saturday, 2d January, at half-past 
eleven o’clock, at her late residence. 

RODGERS.—On Thursday, Dec. 31, 1885, ALEXANDER 
ROBERTSON RODGERS, in the 78tb year of his aga, 

Notice of funera! hereafter. 

SHERMAN.—Dec. 31, 1885, of pneumonia, EPAPHRAS 
J. SHERMAN, in bis 71st year. 

Interment at Wood awn Cemetery, Jan. 2. on ar« 
rivai of 10:30 train from Grand Centra! Depot. 

SPEAR.—Passed away, in Hoboken, Dec. 30, SADIB 
W. SPEAR. 

Funeral Saturday, 10 A. M.. at the house of her 
sister. Mrs. A. 8. Mills, 413 Willow-st. Interment 
at Greenwood. 

TITUS.—On Wednesday, Dec. 30, LYDIA ANN, widow 
of George Norton Titus,i ber 78th year, 

Funeral services will be held at the Church of tha 
Ascension, 5th-av. and l0th-st., on Saturday morm 
ing, Jan 2, at 10:30 o'clock. It is requested that no 
flowers be sent. 

WIMPFHEIMER.—On Dec. 80, ABRAHAM WieePr 
HEIMER, aged 60 years. 

Relatives and friends are respectfully invited to 
attend the funeral from his late residence, 124 
Kast 70th-st., on Friday, Jan. 1,ar10 A.M. Please 
omit flowers. 
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NOTICES. 





SAFETY FROM SEWER GAS. 


When typhoid fever so widely prevails, even in the 
finest city dwellings. every houxehvider should bave 
bis piumbing examined by &@ sanitary expert 4s &@ mat 
ter of security. 

The undersigned makes a specialty of such examic 
nations, 

References to leading physicians. 

‘Lerms on application. 

CHARLES F. WINGATD, 
Sanitary Engineer, 


119 Pearl-st.. New-York, 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
ways be used for CHILDREN TEKTHING. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOPTENS the GUMS, alla 


all pain, CURES WIND COLIC, and ist 
EDY FOR DIARRHEA. 25 CEN ts eh “ 


iA 1 Kis PILLS.—GREAT 
ti. ticm om 
POST UFFICE NOTICK, 
(Should be read dally by all interested, as changes 
my ne any tume.) 
otters for foreign countries need not be speciall 
addreased for dispatch by any icular dasaer pod 
cept when it is desired duplicates of banking 


and commercial documents, ietters not speciaily ad- 
ed being sent by the fastest vessels avaliable. 
3 





ENGLISH GOUT 
box, 34; round, lé 





Y.—At 9 A. M. for Newfoundiana, per steam- 


*MATURDAY-At 11:80 A. M. f 

1 — 30 A. M. for Euro r 

steamship Servia, via Queenstown, (letters for cer 

many, &0., must be directed “ per Servia;”) at 11:30 

ahs at lu 30" for Warope ‘pet sbeam-aip Ong oe 
erlin, via Queenstown; at PS for povtlend deen 


jan atl DM 1 he 
. «for t 
Netnberlands direct, per steamship P. Caland, via Kot- 
terdam, (letters must be directed “ per F. Caiand:”) at 
\t A. M. for Jawaica, Centra! America, und South 
Pacific ports, per steamship Pomona,’ via Kingston, 
(letters for Mexico must be directed “ per Pomona.) 
Mails for China and Jupan per ship 
rom Tancisco) cluse here Jan. *23 at 7 P. M. 
ails for Australia, New-Zealand. Sandwi Fiji, and 
Samoan Is) Der steamship Mararoa, (from > 
Francisco,) close here Jan. *9 at 7 P. M., (or on urrival 
at New-York of steamship Britannic with Britisb 
mails tor Australia.) Mails for the society Islands, 
per steamship City of Papelti (from San ) 
close here 24 at7 P.M. for Cuda, by 
rail to Tampa, Fila.,and thence by steamer from Key 
West, Fia.. close at this office daily at 2:30 A. M. 
*The schedule of cio of transpacific mails is ar. 
ranged on the pracamn ion of their uninterrupted 
overland transit to San Francisco. Matis from th 
East arriving on timeat San Francisco on the day of 
sailing of steamers are ciopatehes thence the sume day. 
ENRY G. ET ARSON. Postmaster. 
POST OFFIO£, REW-YORK, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1885. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DVERTINERS CAN LEARN THE COST OF 
line of merican 


P. Rowell & Co.’s Newspaper 
st Spee’ for » cisoulan. ne 
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REBELLIOUS INDIAN SCOUTS. 


WHY ADDITIONAL TROOPS WERE ORDERED 
TO ARIZONA. 

I'voson, Arizona, Deo. 31.—A special to 
the Star from Duncan says: ‘* The rangers who 
have been in pursuit of the hostile Indians have 
just returned. They report that while in pur- 
suit of the hostiles the Indian scouts refused to 


follow the trail and defied the officer in com 
mand to compel them to obey his orders. The 
Ghase had to be abandoned, and the troops re- 
turned to this place without having accom- 
plished anything. Telegrams have been sent to 
Gen. Crook asking for instructions. The scouts 


are armed, and the officers are afraid to disarm 
them. The soldiers and Indians are now en- 
camped here separately.” 

Advices from Corralitos to the 28th inst. state 
that a courier from Gen. Crook passed there in 
search of Capt. Davis, who started several weeks 
aeo for the Sierra Madre Mountains with his 
command, consisting of one company and 100 
Apache scouts. Since then nothing has been 
heard of any of the command. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 31—Gov. Zulick, of 
rizona, has telegraphed to the Secretary of the 
nterior calling attention to an erronéous im- 
poesia that the purpose for which troops have 
en recently ordered from San Francisco to Ari- 
zona is merely to protect the Indians from tbreat- 
ened attacks by the lawless white element. Gov. 
Zulick says that his oo to the Government 
for troops was for the protection of the lives 
and property of the Arizonians from the attacks 
of murderousand thieving renegade Apaches, 
“No people on earth,” he adds, bave exhibited 
a higher sense of law-abiding qualities than Ari- 
gonians have shown under their terrible afflic- 
tion of the past eight months.” He re- 
marks that his proclamation last week warning 

ll evil-disposed persons that the powers of the 
Federal and Territorial Governments would be 
evoked to preserve the rights of all persons 
witbin the borders of Arizona was directed 
against inflamatory publications in the Terri- 
torial newspapers, and says: “It has had its 
effect,for the entire press in the Territory is now 
arrayed upon the side of law and order." He 
assures the Secretary that he will see that the 
Ban Carlos Reservation and the rights of 
peaceful Indians are protected, and in 
conclusion asks the Secretary for an authorl- 
tative statement to dispel the erroneous im-~- 
pressionas to the purpose of his appeal 
for troops. In reply Acting Secretary Muldrow 
to-day telegraphed to the Governor that the In- 
terior Department has received to dispatch from 
him suggesting a need for troops to protect the 
Indians on the San Carlos Reservation, and that 
no action has been taken by the Government to 
poncentrate troops in that vicinity for the pur- 
pose indicated. Mr. Muldrow adds: “The pur- 
pose of the Government has been and is to pro- 
tect all persons in Arizona in the peacetul enjoy- 
ment of their rights and property, to punish 
law-breakers, suppress outiaws, and maintain 
peace within that Territory.” 

Adjt.-Gen. Drum said to-day that he thought 
it would be unnecessary to organize the pro- 
posed body of frontiersmen to hunt the In- 
dians. He was of the opinion that Gen. Crook 
would have accomplished the task of subjecting 
the hostiles before the frontier troops could be 
organized. Gen. Crook basa large force of men 
and has been supplied with everything he de- 
sired to carry on the campaign, and Gen. Drum 
thought he would soon be successful in either 
subjecting or exterminating the hostile Apaches, 

PREBLE A SS A, 


SMUGGLERS IN TROUBLE. 
4HE THRIVING BUSINESS OF A MONTREAL 
TAILOR BROKEN UP. 

Mawuone, N. Y., Dec. 31.—For 10 or 15 
years it has been well known to Treasury offi- 
cials at Washington, and those connected with 
the Customs Service on the northern frontier, 
that each year large quantities of clothing, such 
as gentiemen’s fine suits and overcoats and 
ladies’ jackets and riding habits, were smuggled 
from Montreal into the United States and sold 
to people residing in large cities. Several at- 
tempts have been made to stop this business, 
but they have been unsuccessful, and up to the 
time of the breaking out of the smallpox in 
Montreal last Summer it was as extensively car- 
ried onas ever. Nearly all the goods thus brought 
over were of the best foreign manufacture. 
Shortly after Special Agent W. 8. Young took 
charge of the third special agency district, 
which includes the State of Vermont and the 
northern frontier of New-York, his attention 
was called tothe smuggling of clothing. Early 
in October last he began anfinvestigation, and in 

bout a month he had evidence implicating 

ohn J. Milloy,a prominent clothing merchant 
of Montreal, who hasa large establishment in 
St. James-strect, in that city. The method of 
the smugglers was to maintain agents in the 
large cities, to secure orders, and to forward the 
goods from Moutreal by the porters of sleeping 
cars. The latter would receive the goods in 
small parcels, and could easily secrete them un- 
der the mattresses of the upper berths. 

When eufiicient evidence had been secured by 
the special agents, warrants were sworn out 
before United States Commissioner McMaster, 
of Plattsburg, for the arrest of John J. Milloy, 
the Montreal merchant, and Charles Reason, of 
New-York, a sleeping car porter. On Christmas 
Eve, Mr. Milloy left Montreal for New-York, 

nd when he reached Plattsburg ho was arrested 

y Deputy Marsbal Dow. . Special Inspector 

le took the same train for the south, 
nnd on Christmas morning arrested Rea- 
jon in Albany, and returned with him 
to Plattsburg. Both Milloy and Reason were 
pxamined yesterday, and the cases were ad- 

ourned until] Jan.7, the defendants being re- 
eased on bail. Reason has occupied the position 
of porter on his present route for four or five 
ears,and during that time it is alleged that he 
as carried large quantities of goods for Milloy. 
It 1s understood that the Government has evi- 
dence that Milloy has, during the last five years. 
pmugegied into this country over $20,000 worth o 
plothing, and that two or three other firms have 
done almost as much; also, that nearly every 
wan goed car porter running out of Montreal has 
pn a carrier of the smuggied packages. 


MonTREAL, Dec. 31.—J. J. Milloy, who 
was recently arrested for ear der | clothing 
Jnto the United States, claims that he sold the 

oods in Montreal and had no connection with 
Fre smugglers; that the goods were delivered in 
Montreal, and that the purchasers did with them 
asthey pleased. He says that the charge was 
pret made against him by a discharged employe 

the United States. 
oor 


THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 
PRESIDENT BLAKE DENIES SOME DAMAGING 
STATEMENTS. 

Cx104G0, Dec. 31.—Regarding the decline 
in memberships and the increased expenses in re-~ 
lation to which a voluminous statement appeared 
ina local paper to-day, President Blake, of the 
Board of Trade, said this afternoon: “I regard 
the financial standing of the board in good con- 
dition, as a few figures will show. Our rent roll 
for the present year will reach $120,000; our re- 
ceipts from outside sources, $25,000, and the as- 
pesament of $50 apiece on 1,935 members will 
be $96,750, so that our net income will be 
somewhat over $240,000. Our expenses will 
Rmount-_ to 190,000 leaving a surplus 
of $50,000, which will meet the floating debt on 
the unfinished contracts, such as extras. These 
will not be needed next year. The Finance Com- 

ittee, in order that debts might be met easily, 

ave put the assessments at $75 for the ensuing 
ear, which will leave a slight surplus, so that 
hey may be reduced the following year to $50. 
Unless something uoforeseen should happen I 
would be willing to pay the members’ dues for 
pnother year if they would each assure 
me $50. Some one has stated that the 
embers would be glad if they were all 
ack in the old quarters. Now, I do not 
lieve if a vote were to be taken among the 
ive trading members that 25 per cent. could 
found who would vote forit. We are forbid- 
dep by our charter to hold over $200,000 worth of 
property, and our equity in the building at pres- 
ent would not amount to overthat. We con- 
pequently cannot poowtte 3 sinking fund, and 
were the members to subscribe $500,000 of bonds 
to pay off the debt we could not doit. There is 
otruth in the report that the assessments are 
be raised to $100. Ifsuch were the fact our 
income would amount to .000, largely in ex- 
gest our expenses, and what would we do with 
the surplus ?”’ 
— 

THE SOUTHERN RABBIS ADJOURN. 

New-Or.eans, Deo. 31.—This, the last 
day of the Rabbinical Conference, was opened 
with prayer by the Rey. Mr. Lewinthal. Presi- 
dent Gutheim read the following reply to the 


congratulatory telegram of Dr. Gottheil and 
others, of New-York: 

“Our Conference gratefully appreciates the frater- 
nal greetings of the officers of the Northern Associa. 
aise. and can give assurance that its best efforts wiil be 

irected toward the preservation and elevation of our 
hallowed religion.” 

After the appointment of various committees 
and the transaction of routine business the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 

ear; President—The Rev. James K. Gutheim; 

ice-President—M. Samfield; Secretary—Jacob 
Voorsanger; Treasurer—8. Hecht; Executive 
Committee—J. L. Leucht, H. Berkowitz, aud B. 
6. Levy. After the election of the Rev Mr. 
Gutheim as President the Rev. Mr. Stolz offered 
a touching prayer, asking that the Almighty 
a to the chief officer long life and oe. 
oe Rey. Mr. Samfield offered the closing 
prayer and the Conference then adjourned to 

eet in Atlanta on Dec. 80, 1886. 


petite atet 
TAE TEXAS TRAGEDIES. 

GALVESTON, Texas, Dec. 8L.—A special to 

the News from Austin says: ‘“Eustacio Mar- 


tinez, a Mexican, about 40 years old, was arrest- 
0d jast night on-suspicion of being implicated in 


ous murders which @ave recen 
oe ied, the Renn ng | of bom gene e lived oy 
premises re ited | the } f blood 


might have been used in the murder of Mrs. 
Ramey and her daughter several months ago. 
A Prayer Book, with the name ‘ Ella R. Ramey’ 
written on the title page, was also found, with 
two handkerobiet, one of whigh bore the in- 
itials ‘J. R.’ worked in silk. The other was 
marked ‘A.’ The detectives think that the ar- 
rest of Martinez will clear away the mystery of 
the murder of the Ramey women. Evidence was 
also discovered oonnecting the prisoner with the 
recent murders of Mrs. Hancock anda Mrs. Phil- 
lips and the assault upon the latter’s husband. 
The wounds inflicted on Mr. Phillips’s head are 
very similar to those found on the Ramey girl, 
and were probably inflicted with the same in- 
strument, Martinez shows signs of being a 
‘crank.’ He admits that be was imprisoned for 
two years in Brownsville for assaulting a woman. 
The old bloodstains on the clothing are being 
examined by scientists.” 
oi 


BUSINESS ASPECT OF BASEBALL. 
COMMODORE WIMAN SEES GREAT PROFITS 


IN THE NATIONAL GAME. 


BarttrmorE, Dec. 81—The business as- 
pects of baseball were referred to by Mr. Erastus 
Wiman, in aspeech ata dinner given here last 
evening, to Hamilton Disston and other promi- 
nent Philadelphians, by the Directors of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Mr. Wiman said 
that the fact was significant that the negotia- 


tions for the securing of a trunk line entrance 
tothe Harbor and city of New-York were car- 
ried along side by side with the negotiations for 
the control of a first-class baseball club. The 
same motive inspired both negotiations, namely, 
to obtain for the Staten Island project a large 
increase of traffic. Now that the trunk line and 


baseball club had both been captured, he was 
not quite clear that the baseball business would 
not yield an earlier, and certainly a larger, re- 
turn for the money invested than the trunk line 
connection, greatly as he valued the latter. Mr. 
Wiman quoted statistics to show thaf the at- 
tendance at baseball matches in certain cities 
throughout the season approached 850,000 per- 
sons, and if he could draw this additional num- 
ber over the Staten Island ferries in the Sum- 
mer afternoons, and even a greater number in 
the Summer evenings by other attractions, the 
increase in the trafic would be very considera- 
ble, without much additional cost for handling it. 
The growth of the leisure class in New-York 
exceeded the increase of any other class, ho 
thought, and the extent of capacity, capital, and 
culture now employed for their amusement in 
theatres, operas, concerts, &c., yearly increased, 
indicating a distinctive class of business, em- 
Ploying a large army and the free circulation of 
large sums of money. He.did not see why the 
national came should not be elevated by elegant 
surroundings and correct business mothods to a 
level as high as the average theatrical perform- 
ance and made equal in public esteem to the 
Roman and Grecian games. Discipline, temper- 
ance, self-control, decision of character, and a 
clear head were just as essential to success as 
brawny arms or strong muscle, and all these had 
astrong attraction to the average public. 
glance at the newspapers showed that baseball 
matters occupied the attention of the American 
public to a greater extent than the question of 
the balance of powerin Europe or the rise or 
fall of a Continental dynasty. Further, this in- 
terest indicated that in the business and its at- 
tendant traffic were possibilities of profit beyond 
the dreams of avarice. A suggestion from Col. 
Snowden that this sounded not unlike Col. Sel- 
lers sent Mr. Wiman to his seat, but not until he 
had made his point that the baseball departure 
was full of promise for his pet project on Staten 


Island. 
—— i 


THE STATE PRINTING. 
CONTROLLER CHAPIN PLAYS A WAITING 
AND WINNING GAME. 

ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 31.— Controller 
Chapin failed to keep that appointment with 
Secretary of State Carr to-day, and the latter 
then knew that he would refuse to sign the 
printing contract with Weed, Parsons & Co. At 
to-day’s meeting it was understood that the 
Controller would render a final decision as to 
the course he proposed to pursue. The Control- 
ler had made up his mind to show his band, and 
he gave it out that he had ascertained sufficient 
about the detailed bids to warrant him in refus- 
ing to sign the contract with this firm, even 
though its lump bid was the lowest. Having as- 
certained this Gen. Carr performed his part by 
signing the contract and forwarding the follow- 
ing note to the Controller 

ALBANY, Dec. 81, 1885. 

To Alfred ©. Chapin, Controller 

I inclose herewith contracts and bonds inthe matter 
of the legislative printing and session laws. 1 have 
executed these contracts forthe reason that the con- 
tracters named therein are the lowest bidders. I as- 
gume that you will have no hesitancy in signing the 
contracts. I respectfully request that you annex 
thereto the proposals of the contractors now in_your 
hands, and then file the contracts in your Office. Copies 
ave been made for the contractors. 

JOSEPH B. CAKR, secretary of State. 
Mr. Chapin disappeared chortly after receiving 
the General’s note, and it was suspected that he 
had sequestered himself to avoid the service of 
any writ of mandamus or any other judicial re- 
minder of dereliction. It is believed that he 
will meet Secretary of State Cook to-morrow, 
and together they will award the rng 9 con- 
tract either to the Democratic Argus News. 
paper Publishing Company or to some concern 
other than Weed, Parsons & Co. Legal compli- 
cations may reasonably be expected to follow. 
The Controller has had the pleasure of playing a 
waiting and a successful game, 
ew 


JUDGE YATES’S FLIGHT. 
GONE TO SWELL THE CONVICT COLONY IN 
CANADA. 


Prorra, Ill., Dec. 81.—If the statement of 
Judge John C. Yates’s son is to be believed, the 
Judge has found a sure way outof his financial 
difficulty and left the town for good. Yates 
came into the city Tuesday and called on a num- 
ber of his friends. To them he frid that he 
would come out of his troubles all right. 


He has not been’ geen since late in 
the afternoon of that day, and it 
is thought he took an_ evening train 
out of town,and is now safe in the Queen’s 
Dominion. Judge Yates was arrested a short 
time ago for embezzlement. He was admitted 
to bailinthesum of $1,200, his son-in-law and 
business partner becoming his bondsmen, The 
offense with which he is charged is not extra- 
ditable, but itis quite likely that the charge of 
forgery will be substituted. His affairs are in 
hopeless confusion, and Seth W. Freeman, to 
whom he recently made an assignment, is at his 
wits’ ends in presence of the task before him. 

Nothing like a statement of Yates’s affairs has 
been prepared, and it is doubtful if one can be. 
He has simply taken money from everybody 
who would intrust him with it, and in some way 
got rid of it. Just how he spent the money no- 
body can tell. His name has been connected 
with a woman of this town, and it is believed 
that a part of it has gone to ber, but it is con- 
jectured that some of his male companions have 

rofited by his prodigality as well. He has 

een the Trustee of a large number of estates, 
and widows and orphans are his chief creditors. 
It is estimated that Yates has made away with 
fully $100,000, and 1t is doubtful if his creditors 
ever get 10 per cent. of their claims, 

OO 


VICTIMS OF TRICHINIASIS. 
A WHOLE FAMILY STRICKEN AFTER EATING 
PORK. 

STREATOR, IIL, Dec. 81.—About two 
weeks ago a physician was called upon to attend 
the family of an old German named August 
Feldt, the members of which seemed to be suf- 
fering from some strange disease. The doctor 
ascertained that the family had eaten heartily of 
pork purchased from a butcher in this place, and 
after obtaining some of it he proceeded to exam- 
ine it with a microscope, finding unmistakable 


evidence of trichins, About a week later one 
of the children, gged 10 years, died, and the fol- 
lowing day another child, a boy of 14 years, was 
taken away. The mother was then prostrated 
aod in a few daysshe, too, died. During this 
time several doctors were called in, but could 
do nothing toward checking the disease. On 
Monday last another member of the family, a 
girl of 12 years, died, and the father now lies in 
a condition beyond all hope of recovery. Mr. 
Feldt purchased a quantity of this pork and had 
it salted down. The children, he said, had been 
in the habit of going to the barrel and eating of 
the meat, and, being rather careless, he had 
permitted them to do 60, not realizing that there 
might be anything wrong. The house in which 
the Feldt family lives 1s very filthy and has 
probably aided the trichiniasis in its deadly work. 
—————— 


AN ELOPEMENT PREVENTED. 
Houma, La., Dec. 31.—H. C. Leverett 
yesterday obtained a license to marry Miss Ham- 
monds, who resides a few miles west of Haynes- 


ville, La., intending to elope with the young 
lady. Miss Hammonds's father, having been in- 


and shot him, wounding him fatally. 


Sane ae 


If you experience a bad taste in the mouth, sallow- 
ness or yellow color of skin, feel stupid and drow- 
sy, appetite unsteady, frequent headache or dizzi- 

ess, you are “bilious,’’ and nothing wiil arouse your 
liver to action and strengthen up your system like Dr. 
Pierce’s “GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY.” By 
druggists. 


“isn't that Mrs. Holmes? I thought the doctors 
gave herup. She looks well now.” 

“She is well. After the doctors gave up her case she 
tried Dr. Pierce’s’ FAVORITE PRESCRIPYVIUN’ and 
began to get better right away. 1 heard her say not 
long ago that she hadn’t felt so well in 20 years. She 
does her own work, and says that life seems worth liv- 
ing, at last. ‘Why,’ said she, ‘I feelas if I had been 
raised from the dead, aimost.’” ‘Thus do thou- 
sands atest the marvelous efficacy of this God-given 
remedy for female weakness, prolapsus, ulceration, 
leucorrbcea, morning sickness, weakness of stomach, 
tendency to cancerous disease, nervous prostration, 
general debility, and kindred affections. 


* * © Delicate diseases of either sex, however in- 
ily and permanently cured. Book of par- 
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ALLOWED FOR CITY EXPENSES. 


————_—— 


THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE FIXES THE AMOUNT 


AT $85,786,820 59, 


The final estimates for 1886 wero deter- 
mined by the Board of Estimate and apportion- 
ment yesterday. The board was in session from 
11 A, M. until after 6 o’clock, with an intermis- 
sion during the afternoon. The estimates of the 
Register’s office were first considered, and Re- 


gister Jobn Reilly made a plea for a liberal ap- 


propriation. Hugh N. Camp opposed him. Mr, 
Reiliy said that Mr. Camp and his colleagues nad 
offered to bribe him with $50,000 to allow the 
New-York Title Guarantee Company to carry 
off the city’s property. The appropriation for 
the Nautical School was made $25,000, instead of 
$15,000. After completing their work Mayor 
Grace congratulated his colleaguos in the board 
upon their jabors, saying that it had never been 
his good fortune to be associated with so con- 
scientious and painstaking members. The board 
resolved to convey to the Park Commissioners 
its opinion that the Museums of Art and Na- 
tural History should be opened on Sundays. 

Ot the total appropriations for 1886 $3,036,000 
is for new purposes authorized by the Legis- 
lature. The a al items making up this 
ainount are the following: New Harlem River 
bridge, $750,000; new schools and sites, $894,000; 
for the purchase of indices for the County 
Clerk’s office, $30,000; increase in State taxes, 
$600,000; increase of plicemen's pay and by legis- 
jJative enactment, 30,000; increase in election 
expenses, $32,000; for deficiency in excise fund 
to pay the per capita allowance for children 
committed by police magistrates to charitable 
institutions, $100,000. Notwithstanding the 
mandatory inoreasegs made in the estimates, the 
budget for 1886 is only $1,400,000 in excess of that 
for 1885, The tax rate, to be fixed later in tho 
year, will be about $2 50, lt was $2 40 for 1885, 

he following table shows the objects of the ap- 
Propriations, the amounts given for 1885, the 
amounts asked for by the departments for 1836, 
and the sums appropriated: 





Objects and\ Final Dsti- 
Purposes, |mate for 1885. 


Mayoralty. $30,000 00 
77,250 00 


Final LEstt- 
mate for 1886, 


$830,000 00 
75,400 00 


Amounts 
Asked for 1886 


$30,000 00 
84,75u 00 





Common 
Council. .. 
Finance 
Depart- 
260,600 00 


8,583,441 04 
7,681,999 69 


266,500 00 
4,199,606 15 
7,401,300 80 


266,500 00 
4,199,606 15 
7,456,184 37 


Interest, 
City debt., 
Rodem p- 
tion City 
debt... ...+ 
Armor ies 
and = drill 
rooms, 


766,571 39 779,580 '76 857,217 78 


88,250 00 
106,272 05 
250,000 00 


172,348 00 


2,553,450 00 
1,012,180 00 


82,250 00 
114,850 00 
250,000 OU 


168,898 00 171,000 00 


4,498,006 00) 2,771,000 00 
1,236,052 50} 1,075,750 00 


82,250 00 
113,250 00 


Judgments 250,000 00 


Law De- 


1,501,058 00; 1,947,607 50; 1,552,800 00 


469,758 00 
8,727,850 00 
1,200,000 00 
1,709,773 00 


487,516 00 
3,948,019 55 
1,202,220 71 
1,904,156 10 


819,800 00 
8,853,272 10 
1,100,000 00 
1,841,979 00 


Police De- 
partment.. 
street 
Cleaning.. 
Fire De- 
partment.. 
Taxes and 
Asse@558- 


Board 
Educa’n . 
College of 
New York 
Adv ertis- 
ing, print- 
ing, &C... 
Salaries — 
City C’rts. 
Salaries — 
Judiciary. 
Coroners’ 
salaries & 
expenses. 
Sheriff's 
£608..+.-00 60,000 00 
Election 
expenses. 190,600 00 
Public rec- 
ords 62,790 00 


Miscella- 
$26,211 08 
1,108,957 51 


109,200 00 
8,859,800 00 
180,000 00 


109,200 00 
5,313,600 00 
129,000 00 


109,200 00 
4,700,800 00 
129,000 00 


218,400 00 
852,800 00 
952,850 00 


218,400 U0 
352,800 00 
1,027,300 00 


218,400 00 
852,800 00 
996,960 00 


50,000 00 60,000 00 
60,000 00 
218,200 00 
87,435 00 
183,135 00 


1,094,002 90 


50,000 00. 
35,000 00 
222,500 00 
59.170 18 
193,567 61 
Ins’tut’ns 3,265,073 50 
Municipal 
Service | 
Examin’g | 
Boardas.... 25,000 00} 
Judgment 
of ohn 
Baird in 
matter of 
Navarro 
Water 
Meters.... 
Assessm't 
Commis’n 
-Exp’nses 
& Awards. 
Harlem 
River 
Bridge 
Commis'n 
Local im- 
provm'ts 
und street 
and park 


20,050 00 20,050 00 


1,409,595 65 


62,500 00 48,700 00 


1,000,000 00 750,000 00 


2,841,'70u 00 600,000 00 
No author- 
< ityto make 


1,656,723 00 ’ appropria’n 


Regiment 
new arm- 


of Indices 


Total.. 
Less am’t 
from the 
general 
fund 


80,000 00 
$35,736,820 59 








$34,078,405 41 


2,000,000 00 
$32,078,405 41 


2,250,000 00 
$33,486,820 59 





Total.. 











$43,806,569 97 








TAKEN AWAY BY DEATH. 


THE VITAL STATISTICS OF THE CITY FOR 


THE PAST YEAR. 

The records of the Health Department 
show that during the last year there were 35,696 
deaths, 80,030 births, and 11,716 marriages, as 
against, in the preceding year, 85,054 deaths, 
80,527 births, and 11,805 marriages. Thus it is re- 
vealed that while the death list increased 662 the 


number of births fell off 497, a remarkable de- 
crease, due possibly to the sudden cessation 
of foreign immigration. In 1885 there was just 
lless than 100 marriages less than in 1884, by 
which it is fair to estimate that times 
were worse and even Cupid was afraid to 
face the unknown ills and good of the future. 
In 1885 1,851, or just 11 more than in 1884, died from 
violence. The measles was not as bad the past 
year as in 1884 by just 36 deaths, the total num- 
ber of fatal cases being 736; nor was scarlet 
feverso virulent, being worse in 1884, with a 
total of 608 deaths, against 558in 1885. With all 
the stir smallpox produced only 27 deaths are re- 
ported, with none in 1884. Diphtheria, however, 
and croup, always enemies to the babies, got in 
worse work in 1885, the first with a total of 1,827, 
against 1,000 the year previous, and the latter 
861, as against 748. There was a close fight in 
whooping cough, but the babes of 1885 beat 
the ya of 1884 by the close shave 
of 88 to 90. Diarrhea! diseases captured in 1884 
Children included, 6,839, and in 1885, 6,298, or just 
541 less. There was in 1885 one death from yel- 
low tever, 8,686 from pneumonia, 706 from apo- 
plexy, 211 suicides, 57 homicides, 3,198 from brain 
disorders, 146 from heat, 1,800 trom heart disease, 
174 from rheumatism, 183 drowned, 757 from can- 
cer, and 9,086 from zymotic diseases. The deaths 
in public institutions numbered 6,959; in houses 
in which three or less families lived, 7,906; in 
tenement houses, 20,101; boarding houses and 
hotels, 378; in the river and streets, 352. Among 
the deaths were those of 114 persons over 90 
years of ave, including 18 who were reported to 
be over 100 years old. 

Of the children born 15,534 were male and 
14,503 were of the opposite sex; 29,678 children 
were white and 352 colored; 16,074 were of for- 
eign pareotage and 8,107 were of native parent- 
age. Therest were of mixed parentage. The 
youngest mother and the youngest father were 
each 138 yearsold. The oldest mother was 60 
years. Fourof the fathers were 80 years old 
each. One woman gave birth to triplets and 254 
to twins. In the marriages there were 11,635 
white grooms and 11,586 were white brides, and 
there were 181 colored grooms and 180 colored 
brides. Seven white women married colored 
men and 6 white men married colored women. 
Three Chinamen were married to white women 
and 8 Japanese also took to themselves white 
women, Three men and 2 women were mar- 
ried for the fourth time. 

The cases of contagious diseases reported dur- 
ing the year were as follows: 

1884. 

120 
1,101 
8,230 
2,221 

4,392 
Cerebo-spinal meningitis 223 
Smallpox 5 
Yellow fever 8 

There were 68,472 vaccinations performed dur- 
ing the year, as against 34,204 during the preced- 
ing year, 


DEMOCRATS OFF FOR ALBANY. 
The eight street cars chartered to con- 
vey the members of the Kings County Demo- 
cratic Club, on their way to ‘Albany to atrend 


the inauguration of Gov. Hill, from the Brook- 
lyn Bridge to the Grand Centfal Station drew 
up before the station soon after 2:30 yesterday 
afternoon, and tke delegation poured out, There 
were 250 of them, and they were kept in order 
by Marshal William A, Furey. Each one wore 
a shining tall hat, carried a cane and an 
umbreila, and had on ‘his left breast the badge 
of the club. The Eighth {Regiment Band, which 
was in attendance, struck up a lively {rish med- 
ley, and the members of the club, with ex-Sen- 
ator Murtha, County Clerk-elect Ranken, Judge 
Courtney, Hugh McLaughlin, and Bridge 
Trustee Swan in the van, marched into the 
Station and aboard the special train of seven 
cars that was awaiting them. Marshai Furey 
was the last to board the train, and at 8:15 it 
rolled out from the ‘station amid the cheers of 
the delegates. 

A number of Tammany and Irving Hail poli- 
ticians also started for Albany yesterday. The 
members of the County Democracy Executive 
Committee will leave this morning at 7:450n a 
anecial train from the Grand Central Station. 


PIOUS LEVER. .<cicoccecsscveccecccceces ° 
Typhoid fever 43 
‘ 2,772 
Diphthberia............ Beneesececonecsceseeses 2,991 
Measte 





ELEVATED ROAD ENGINEERS. 


ASKING THE COMPANY TO SHORTEN THEIR 
HOURS OF LABOR, ’ 


“There has been no talk of a strike on 
the road for five years,” said Master Mechanic 
Peeples, of the Manhattan Elevated Railroad 
Company, yesterday, “and,” he added, ** there 
isnotalk of one now among the company's 
engineers, The committee of engineers who 


called upon Col, Hain yesterday complained that 
they were worked more than eight hours, and 
requested that a new schedule be made out. The 
company is not ready to give its answer yet, and 
willnot be ready before Thursday, probably, 
If this was not the holiday seasun the men 
would have their answer with less delay. 
As it is, I have been empowered to 
make some concessions. Where it is pos- 


sible the men _ will be allowed to report 
at a later hourin the morning and to quit at an 
earlier hour than heretofore, but to talk of 
making out an entirely new schedule is out of 
thequestion, The work cannot be done now, to 
say nothing of the extra expense it would entail 
upon the company. Asitis, the men are not 
compelled to work so very hard, Thecomplaints 
are made by the engineers uf double-crew en- 
gines. These work from 9 hours and 40 min- 
utes to 10% hours. The drivers of single-crew 
engines work from 5 to 934 hours. Tho length of 
an _engineer’s work day varies. They rotate, 

nd the man who has ashort day to-day has a 

onger one to-morrow. The arrangements I am 
making will take from 45 minutes to an hour off 
much of the schedule.” 

An engineer, who is a member of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, said that T, 0, 
Arthur, head of the ordor, would robably pay 
New-York a visit before the differences that 
exist between the company and its engineers 
were satisfactorily adjusted. Relative to the re- 
port of a contemplated strike, the engineer said; 
** Whenever a committee of employes calls upon 
the employer it is at once rumored that a strike 
isin contemplation. It isn’t likely there will 
be any strike of the engineers on the elevated 
roads, The men want the eight-hour law ob- 
served, They object to working from 9 to Il 
hours for 8 hours’ pay. They have 6aid go at 
headquarters, and have been promised an an- 
swer to the request that the schedule be 
changed.”’ 

An engineer who is nota member of the Brotb- 
erhood laughed when asked if he looked for a 
strike. Hesaid very emphatically that he did 
notlook for one. “In the first place,” be bogan, 
“wo aro not all Brotherbood engineers.. They are 
in tho majority, but the rest of us make quite a 
numerous body, and there are enough idle en- 

ineers to take their places. Besides, the men 

aven't enough grounds forastrike. We gen- 
erally have to work moretban eight hours a day,: 
but we get $3 50 for a day's work, and. all things 
considered, it’sa mighty sight better job than 
driving an engine on a surface road.” 

In speaking yesterday of the reports of 
trouble Col. Hain said: “Much of that which 
has been printed has been the product of a man 
who has eaten hasheesh. There is no likelihood 
of a strike, and the 1dea of referring the matter 
to Grand Master Mechanic Arthur, of Cieve- 
land, is simply absurd. There are some little 
matters that will be adjusted, but there is noth- 
ing whatever in the situation to lead to a strike.” 

Manager Hain added that, while no figures for 
the business of the year had been completed, the 
returns for December showed that during that 
month the average passenger traffic was over 
800,000 daily, and the receipts fully $1,000 per 
day greater than the same period last year. 
The company has recently employed Prof. 
Thurston, of Cornell University, and formerly of 
the Stevens Institute, Hoboken, to make special 
tests of the iron structure of the roads, partic- 
viarly in regard to the alleged crystallization of 
the iron. his was declared to be all moon- 
shine by Prof, Thurston and_an exploded the- 
ory, as samples of iron rails laid 80 years ago on 
a siding of the old Camdenand Amboy Railroad, 
and which have been in use ever since, were 
found to be as perfect in their internal 
structure and condition as when first laid. 





TOO MANY HOURS TO WORK. 
—_——_@——— 
STREET CAR DRIVERS ASK FOR ONE LESS 
TRIP A DAY. 


A movement has been started among 
the Grivers of the Third-avenue horse cars to 
obtain a reduction of the hours of labor. They 
have been quietly organizing for some time 
past, and have consulted with various trade an@ 
labor organizations, so as to obtain their sym- 
pathy and aid in case of a strike. The drivers 
have for along time past complained that they 
were overworked, being obliged to stand on the 
front platform in all kinds of weather from 


15 to 17 hours a day, and being only al- 
lowed a few minutes in which to eat 
their dinner. They were afraid, however, 
to demand a reduction of hours of labor, lest 
the company should discharge those who made 
the request. Having organized they consulted 
with other trades unions, and a committee 
was appointed to wait upon Henry Aart, Presi- 
dent OF the Third-Avenue Company, and ask 
him to give orders that the drivers should make 
one trip less per day without any reduction of 
wages, Mr. Hart, 1t is said by the drivers, 
imagining that the members of the com- 
mittee were employed on his __ line, 
called in the Superintendert and told him 
to discharge them forthwith. The latter 
replied that the committeemen were not em- 
ployes of the company, but members of various 
trades unions, and that ifithey were harshly 
dealt with all the drivers along the line might at 
a given moment tie up their teams and strike. 
This caused Mr. Hart to ponder over the matter, 
and he told the committee that he would con- 
sider the subject. 

- The movement extends also among the drivers 
on nearly all the lines in the city. Itis rumored 
that next week the Fourth-Avenue Railroad 
Company will be asked to reduce the hours of 
labor of their drivers, and that then the same 
course would be taken with regard to the Sec- 
ond-Avenue Railroad. 

ei 


ELEVATED ROAD FINANCES. 


ANNUAL REPORT MADE BY THE MAN- 
HATTAN COMPANY. 
The following report has been made by 


the Manhattan Elevated Railway Company: 


GrOSS CANIN... ...ccesecseoececase oteeenes $6,796,971 73 
Operating expenses.. an «» 8,618,225 40 
Net earnings.......... 178, 


THE 


1,808,802 01 
1,578,539 47 
n $26,000,000 con- 
1,660,000 00 
18,539 47 


101,268 78 


Interest rentals, taxe: 
et income 
ividends, 6 per ce 
solidated stock 
Surplus for year 
Surplus Sept. 80, 1884.............., sdaavnass 
Add amount paid Metropolitan Klevated 
Road in settlement, charged off to cost 
of Metropolitan lease 
Add profit on real estate sold 


975,000 00 
246,409 51 


Total $1,822,678 29 
Deduct portion of city structure and per- 
sonal taxes chargeuble to last year 1,887,822 87 
Deficiency Sept. 30, 1885 61,605 11 
Balance Sheet.—Assets.—Leased roads and equip- 
$14,014,000; stocks. $11,192,100; real estate, 
$959.825; cash on hand, $87,801; due by agents, $95; 
open accounts, $1,184,278; materials and supplies, 
5.165; sundries, $36,036; protit and loss, deficiency, 
$51,605; total, $27,560,407. 

Liabtiities.—Capital, $23,967,595; bonds and mort- 
gages, $250,400; interest and rents, $415,802; dividenas 
unpaid, $180,226; audited vouchers, pay roils, &c., 
$518,610; open accounts, $249,882; stock agreement 
of August, 1884, $224,505; sundries, $1,753,886; passen- 
gers carried, 108,354,729. 

a 
A WELL KNOWN ARTIST INSANE. 

Mr. Henry Chase, the well known marine 
artist, who hasa studio at No. 140 West Fifty- 
fifth-street, and resides at Avondale, N. J,, is 
now in the State Asylum at Poughkeepsie suf- 
fering from monomania. Mr. Chase had suffered 
from nervous dyspepsia since last August, and 
had been under treatment by his father, who 
prescribed a rather rigid dietary system. The 
young man put astill more rigid interpretation 
upon it and restricted himself to a diet of bread 
and grape juice. In consequence he lost much 
flosh and became very despondent, absenting 
himself from his studio for a week atatime. 
Just before Christmas he exhibited strong 
symptoms of mental derangement, talking 
of a scheme which he had in view 
of building art studios and schools at 
Avondale and founding there a great colony of 
artists. These symptoms increased, and his 
triends consulted Dr. Thomas E. Satterthwaite 
and Dr. William L. Hardy, of this city, who ex- 
amined him and certified that it was necessary to 
send himtoanasylum. By a stratagem he was 
induced to take a trip to Poughkeepsie with bis 
brpther-in-law, Mr. John D.,Lawson, and was 
left in the State Asylum there. His case is not 
regarded as a serious one, and hie stay in the 
asylum will probably not be long. 

Mr. Chase was born in Vermont in 1853. He 
studied at the National Academy of Design and 
afterward at the Royal Academy in Munich. He 
visited Italy, France, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Holland, studying at The Hague under Mesday. 
Last Spring he contributed to the Academy ex- 
hibition a large painting, ‘New-York Harbor, 
North River.””. He isa member of the National 
Academy, the Salmagundi Club, and the Water 
Color Society. 


CUSTOM HOUSE INVESTIGATION. 

Some weeks ago Collector Hedden, in a 
communication to Secretary Manning, requested 
the appointment of a commission to make an in- 
vestigation of the various departments of the 
Custom House, with a view of determining what 
changes or improvements could be made to facil- 
itate the transaction of business at this port. In 
partioular the Collector requested a careful ex- 
amination of the irregularities in the salaries 
paid, many of the clerks, owing to the gradual 
growth of favoritism, receiving pay, for similar 
services, whicn varies with the aepartment in 
which they are employed fully $1, per year. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has formally ap- 
proved the recommendations of Collector Hed- 
den, and advised him on Wednesday that a com- 
mission of three will be appointed to take up the 
questions referred to bs 4 r. Hedden. The Jatter 
official will probabiy have the naming of the 








committee, which will probably begin its labora 
early next weals ay’ 
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CIVIL SERVICE RECORDS 


AN EXCESSIVE NUMBER OF AP- 
PLICANTS ON THE ROLLS, 


ADOPTION OF A RULE THAT NAMES WILL 


BE DROPPED AFTER SIX MONTHS—SOME 


INTERESTING FACTS. 

WASHINGTON, Deo. 81.—Commissioner Eaton 
has just made the following report relative to appli- 
cants from the clvil service records; 


“It was anticipated when the olvil service examina- 
tlons were provided for that the time would come 
when. for various States and offices, there would bé so 
great and needless a number of applicants as to make 
necessary some limitation of thetime they should be 
allowed to retain their places upon the rec- 
ord books kept of those seeking to be exam- 
ined. As the commission is required, with cer- 
tain small exceptions, to notify all applicants for ex~ 
amination in the order of the entry of their name upon 
these records it is plain that so large numbers might 
in a short time have their names entered thereon as to 
prevent, for years, perhaps, any other petsons being 
feached for examination. To enable the commission 
to prevent so unreasonable a monopoly Rule 18 author- 
izes it to provide by regulation for dropping from the 
records the applicants whose hames have been thereon 
for six months or more without having been reached in 
due course for examination. A regulation of that kina, 
while preventing such a monopoly, would allow equal 
chances to all for being examined. If any of those 
dropped desire another chance of being reached for 
examination they can make new application and be 
entered upon the foot of the record. 1t hardly need 


be stated that the object of the examinations is 
not primarily to examine all of those who 
muy apply, however excessive their numbers, 
but to give ‘all applicants equal opportunities for ex- 
amination and to examine so many of them us aro re- 
quired to secure & sufficient numoer from whom to 
make the selections of competent persons for filling 
the vacancies in the public seryice. The number ex- 
amined is sure to be many times greater than the 
number appointed. It would obviously be a waste of 
the time of the lbxaminers and a needless labor to go 
on with unlimited examinations regardless of the pub- 
lic needs, by which the chances of every one examined 
for an office would be made more and more remote. 
It may take sometime to ecnuse the supply and de- 
mand in the matter of examinations and appotint- 
ments to fitly adjust themselves to each other; but 
with a proper regulation for dropping applicants from 
the record, it need not be doubted that In this matter, 
as in all otners, such an adjustment will before long be 
reachod, 

“In most of the States thus far the number of ap- 
eyeny has not been beyond the number needed at 
ho examinations, while in some of them, and also at 
several of the Post Offices and custome offices, and in 
the District of Columbia especially. the excess has be- 
come considerable. It was natural that solicitation 
for places and skillin securing them should be most 
developed in looniities near Washington. The natural 
resuit has been that in these localities the number of 
applicants is most excessive, ‘I'he = object of 
the provision in the Civil Service act that appointments 
thereunder shall be apportioned among the States and 
Territories in the ratio of population was doubtiess to 
prevent the natural consequences of those office seck- 
ng habits near the capital, but it isin spirit none the 


less applicable to excessive office seeking in other 
States. 


Onthe ist of November last the records of the com- 
Mission showed the following facts as to applicants: 
The District of Columbia isentitled to only four ap- 
pointments out of 1,000; it had 285 applicants seeking 
examination, belng more than any public interest re- 
quires to be examined in the next five years. Mary- 
land, which {s entitled to 19 appointments out of 1,000, 
had 284 applicants on the records, more than twice the 
humber from the six New-Kngland States, with New- 
Jersey and Delaware added. Virginia, whicb is en- 
titled to 80 appointments out of 1,000, had 261 
appitcants, Or more than twice as many as those 
from ‘Texas and all the other States border- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico, with those from 
South Carolina added. Delaware, which is en. 
titled to3 appointments out of 1,000, had more ap- 
plicants than Wisconsin, Minnesota, Florida, and Ver- 
Mont combined. But there are other States not so 
near Washington from which tho excess is considera- 
ble. Pennsylyania, which is entitled to 86 appoint- 
ments Out of 1,000, has 258 applicants, or 80 more than 
New-York, which is entitied to 102 appointments out 
of 1,000, Ohio, which is entitled to 64 appointments 
out of 1,000, had 232 applicants on the records, being 
almost twice as many as there are from the States 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, and ansas. Indiana, en- 
titled to 40 appointments out of 1,000, had 
182 applicants on the records, which exceeds all 
those from the six States last named. West Virginia 
and Kentucky are the next States from which the ap- 
ar omg most tend to an excess. Kew persons, J 

hink, can regard it as just to all of those who have 
needlessly crowded on to these records to monopolize 
all the opportunities of being called for examination 
forthe long time which must elapse before they will 
all beexamined. Where ail who may present them. 
selves cannot be examined it seems plain that each 
should havea fair and equal chance, and that if not 
reached they should give way to others absolutely, or, 
if they prefer, go to the foot of the record fora second 
opportunity. 

“It is especially worthy of notice that the excess of 
female applicants is much greater than that of males. 
More than one-half ofthe applicants from the District 
of Columbia, and also of those from Maryland, are 
females. ‘there are 81 female applicants from Vir- 
ginia, 75 from Pennsylvania, and 74 from Ohio. But 
&s many as six times as many males as females are re- 
quested by the departments for appointment, and the 
commission has no authority whatever on the subject. 
Such facts may well be considered by persons who are 
in the habit of advising an excessive number of women 
to attend the e¢xamination, and of complaining be- 
cause no places can be found for them. Rule 13 has 
long since given a general notice that applicants not 
reached within six montis are likely to be dropped, 
but to make the matter very clearin the future, I 
think there should be a detinite regulation as con- 
templated bythe rule, and I herewith submit a draft 
of such a regulation.” 

The report was accepted, and a regulation has been 
adopted for carrying its recommendations Into effect. 

——___—_~.———. 


ARMY AND NAVY NEWS. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 81.—Capt. Charles Shaler, 
Ordnance Department, will proceed from the New- 
York Arsenal to Lawrence, Mass., andto the Water- 
vliet. Arsenal, West Troy, N. Y.,on public business, 
and on completion thereof will return to his proper 
station. Capt. Frank Heath, Ordnance Department, 
will proceed from the National Armory, Sprinfield, 


Mass., to Hartford, Conn.,on public business, and on 
completion thereof will return to his proper station, 

The Navy Department is informed of the arrival of 
the Omaha at Hong-Kong. 

Admiral Jouett reports his arrival at Curacoa, West 
Indies, on Dec. 15, haying left La Guayra, Venezuela, 
on Deo. 12. While at La Guayra he, with his staff, 
were present at the celebration of the beuinning of an 
extensive scheme of harbor improvement, and at a 
banquet given by the contractors, at which the Vene- 
zuelan President and Cabinet were fellow-guests. he 
wildest enthusiasm was manifested at each mention of 
the United States—“ ‘I'he Mother Republic.” President 
Crespo and staff afterward visited the Tennessee, and 
were fittingly' saluted and entertained. Admiral 
Jouett proposes to remain at Curacoa several days, 
and will sail thence for Savanilia and Aspinwall, 
touching at intermediate points, 

—__—_—_~_—_--—— 


NOTES FROM WASHINGTON. 
WASHINGTON, Deo. 81, 1885. 

All the Government departments closed at 
noon to-day. 

The services of six clerks in the office of the 
Controller of the Currency will be dispensed with after 
to-day and the vacancies will not be filled. 

Treasurer Jordan has postponed his visit to 
New-York untilto-morrow. Hewill assume charge of 
the Sub-Treasury Saturday morning and immedi- 


ately begin to count the cash, aided by several em- 
ployes in his office. 


The Controller of the Currency has received 
information of the suspension of the First National 


Bank of Lake City, Minn. he bank has been placed 
in charge of Bank Examiner 'l'aylor, and his report is 
awaited to disclose the condition of the institution. 

The United States Treasurer to-day mailed 
42,745 checks, amounting to $6,054,885, in payment of 
the interest on registered United States 4 per cent. 
consolidated bonds of 1407, and 1,387 checks, amount- 
ing to $1,838,705, in payment of interest of bonds issued 
to the Pacific Railway Companies, 


The Secretary of the Treasury has sent the fol- 
lowing circular letter to Collectors and other officers 
of the customs: “Under article 1,186 of the regula- 
tions of 1884 it is prescribed that Collectors shall have 


discretionary power to remit the assessment of duties 
in cases where the dutiable value of an importation is 
less than §!in amount, and it is now represented that 
if such remission were extended so as to cover articles 
contained in passengers’ baggage In all cases where the 
amount of duties does not exceed $2, it would result in 
the more prompt dispatch of the public business and 
in saving annoyance tO passengers and otners inter- 
ested. in view of these representations, and being of 
opinion that the expense incurred 1n collecting duties 
on articles of small value fgund in passengers’ baggage 
equals, it it does not exceed, the amount collected 
thereon, the department hereby amends theruleabove 
mentioned, and directs that articles found in passen. 
gers’ baggage, when inthe case of any one passenger 
the duties thereon would not exceed §2, may be passed 
without assessment of duty,” 


The agents of the estate in this city of the late 
ex-Senator Sharon, of Nevada, to-day placed on reo- 
ord the deed which was made by Mr. Sharon Nov. 4, 
1885, a short tiine before his death, by which he trans- 


fers all his property in this city and elsewhere to his 
son, Fred G. Sharon, and his son-in-law, Francis G. 
Newlands, tn trust for the heirs who are mentioned tn 
the deed by nameand the division of the estate de- 
acribed. This deed has already been published in full. 
The property was withdrawn from market because of 
Miss Hill's claim to right of dower. As soon as the 
Trustees inform the agents here all the property be- 
longing to this estate. which consists of unimproved 

roperty lying entirely inthe heart of the most fash- 
onable part of the city and is vaiued at $250,000, will 
be placed again in the market. Most of this preperty 
was acquired by Mr. Sharon in satisfaction of a trust 
which he had given to ex-Senator Stewart and Judge 
Sunderland, members of the famous California syndl- 
cate which in 1871 boucht large blocks of land tn the 
northwestern section of the city, 





WARDELL'S ALARM CLOCK. 
Samuel Wardell, a lamplighter of Flat- 
bush, on Christmas Eve had a party of friends at 
his little shanty, where he lived by himself. 
They had beer and chowder, and during the mer- 
riment shifted the bed from one side of the room 


to the other. Wardell was a very sound sleeper, 
and suffered from St. Vitus's dance. In orderto 
wake at the proper hour he rigged up a con- 
trivance to arouse him. He placed an alarm 
clock on a mantelpiece und attached to it a wire 
which ran toa shelf fixed on hinges. On this 
snelf he placed a paving stone. When the alarm 
went off the wire would become disconnected 
and theshelf fall. The noise the paving stone 
made on striking the floor would awake War- 
Geli. The bed during the hilarity of the party 
was moved just under this shelf, and Wardell, 
not noticing it, went to bed. In the morning the 
alarm clock went off as usual, and the paving 
stone came down on Wardell’s head, causing a 
bad fracture of the skull. He was removed to 
the Kings County Hospital, where he died yes- 
terday. 


LATEST FOREIGN SHIPPING. 
Quasmserws Deo, 31.—The Guion Line steamship 
Wisconsin, Capt. Bentley, from New-York Deo, 22, for 
Liv arr. here at 7 o’clock evening. 
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- CHICAGO PRODUCE MARKET. 


seacidihenclp beancite 

CHICAGO, Dec. 81.—The leading produce mar- 
kets were quiét to-day and most of them firm, The 
buying for shipment was very quiet, except moderate 


trading in Flour and Corn for export. Provisions 
were in fair demand on buying orders from outside, 
while the local trade was more disposed to take hold in 
the way of changes. Pork advanced 123¢c., to 
$10 12%; Lard 7%e., to 86 124, and Ribs 10c., 
to $ 05, all for February, and 
closed at only uae. below. thse to 

the usual differences for other deliveries. 

Were reported of 600 bbis, of old Pork at 9 45, 1 
tes, of Lard at $6 05, and 175,000 t. Green Hams (16 
fh.) at 70, Abe price of overplus Lard on Jatiuary con- 
tracts was fixéd at $6 05. ° , 

f about 2,085 bbls. 


Flour was very, quiet. A ste! ra) 
80@82 40 for low grades and 


d at 
on private’ 4, but most of it had really 
beén sold the previous day. ‘The feeling was strong, 
in sympathy with Wheat. 

heat was in fair request, mostly on local account, 
with but little offered, It advanced 5gc., to 915¢c. for 
May, and closed with 91}¢c. bid, with January at 63<c. 
discount, Receipts here and at other points were so 
small #8 to lead to the bellef that the next statement of 
Visible supply will be 600,000 bushels less thin the last, 
and the rumors of better export orders for }lour were 
& very strengthening argument in Wheat. Cash lots of 
Spring, in store, soldat c.@8544c.for No.2 and at 71c. 
for_No. 8, in @ preferred house. Free on board lots 
sold at 72c.@83c, for No. 8 and "64¢c.@7 o. 4. 
Total cash sales, about 16,000 bushels, 
Wheat one car of No. 2 sold at 88o., wit 
No.3 partly at 80c., and one car of No. 4at64c. No 
lots in store were reported. 

Corn was tame antleasier, It sold off about \c., to 
84340, for the year and Japaary, and $0}0. for M 
the latter closing at 40c, Receipts were light. F 
Carter bought 100,000 bushels for February at 
Cash lots, in atore, sold at 8 ec. for No. 2 and 
No. 2 Yellow, and 8334c. for No. 8. Free on board lots 
sold at 84/40. @Séh¥c. for ho. | Yellow; ¥Sid0. GS4740. 
for No. 8, and 82¢c.@324c, for No. 4, with 84c.@35e. for 

Total cash sales, about 180,000 bushels, 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
ney 


CxarIcAGo, Dec. 31.—The numbér of Cattle on 
sale to-day was hardly equal to the demand, and, with 
considerable competition between buyers, prices ad- 
vanced fully 106. for all descriptions of shipping and 
dressed beef Cattle. The demand for canning 
stock was brisk and values ruled firm, with 
cases of 5¢.@10¢, advance. stockers and feeder 
underwent little if «hy change, and yar 
Bpeculutors disposed of about all the Cattle in their 
possession. ‘I'he demand from exporters was good and 
a large lot sold as high as $5 80, which will go direct to 
London. very few prime droves were numbered 
among the arrivals, and the next highest price was 
65 50, with some very choice 2-year olds averaging 
about 1,250 mh at $ 0. Corn-fe Colorados 
sold at $5@85 25. Almost 100 head of Weatérn “ Still- 
ers’ changed hands at $4 45; some corn-fed Texans 
soldat $4 50, anda carload, of 1,335- 0, Cows sold to 
a dressed beef concern at $410. The light offerings 
changed hands béfore 11 o'clock. and the market 
closed strong. Prices for Beef Cattle, compared 
with last Monday’s closing * exhibit 

advance, while 
noticeable. 


i 
a 5ce.@10c. advance 

Monday Cattie decline 20c.@80c. owing to ex- 
cessive offerings. Some ‘l'exan Cows sold at $2 7 
inferior native Cows as low as $1 50. Very few sol 
above $2 75, and the bulk of desirable “ bossies” found 
ready sale at $2 26@82 60. Some 1,060-m. feeding 
Steers sold at $3 80 and very common stockers down 
to $2 40, with the bulk of stock Cattle at about $2 756 
$3.80. ‘The market closed strong. 

The Hog market was active at 5c.@10c. advance. 
Both packers and shippers bought freely to the extent 
of the offerings. The actual receipts were 17,614 head, 
and the number shipped out 7,286 head. ‘I'welve 
regular packers purchased about 13,400, mak- 

pretty good clearance. Assorted heavy 

$4@$4 05, and best light bacon grades 

at $3 90@%8 ¥5. Rough and tail end heavy sold at 

$3 50@$3 65, and Inferior to fair light varieties at 33 40 

@&%s 65. The bulk of fair to choice heavy sold at $8 75 

@$3 95, and light “‘ sorts” at $3 70@$3 ¥U. The general 

market closed strong. ‘Thereceipts were: Cattle, 8,300 
heac; Hogs, 17,600 head; Sheep, 4,900 head, 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICES. 


~ 


\ KR, OLIVER S. CARTER, WHO RETIRED 
from the firm of CARTER, HAWLEY & COM. 
PANY March 81, 1884, resumes business this day with 
the undersigned, having formed with them 4 copart« 
hership under the firm name of 
CARTER, MACY & COy, 

for the purpose of importing and jobbing tea, coffee, 
and other East India goods. 

NEw-YORK, Jan. 2, 1886. 

OLIVER 8. CARTER, 
GEORGE H. MAOY, 
GEORGE 8S. CLAPP, 
AKTHUR C. KING. 

Mr. WILLIAM H. TWEDDELL will have charge 
of similar department in our business as he had while 
with the late firm of CARTER, HAWLEY & CoO., 

and 
Mr. T. WALLIS LEWIS will superintend the coffee 
department. 














CARTER, MACY & CO. 


8T. LouIS, Mo,, Oat. 9, 1835. 
NOTICE. 

The pi eg interest of Mr. WALTER AL- 
DEN in the firm of ALDEN & BROTHER Sepires by 
limitation on this 9th day of October, 1885. Mr. 
WALTER ALDEN withdraws wholly from our busi- 
ness, and will hereafter have no connection whatever 
with its management either in the Eastern depart- 
ment or elsewhere. Ali his interest in this firm ceases 
entirely on this date. 

MANCFACTURKERS OF THE ALDEN FRUIT 
VINEGAR, 
New-York office, 140 Nassau-st, 
1,001 N. LEVEE, 8T. LOUIS, Oct. 8, 1885. 
TO THE TRADB, 

The business of the firmof ALDEN & BROTHER 
will be continued as heretofore under the corporate 
title ot ALDEN & BROTHER COMPANY, no change 
whatever pesenes other than the withdrawal of Mr. 
WALTER ALDEN. 

ALDEN & BROTHER COMPANY. 

JOHN T. ALDEN, President. 

Dp. A. SOUTH WORTH, Secretary. 


yy Rn. THOMAS BARING BECOMES A 
member of our firm from this date, Jan. 1, 1886, 
KIDDER, PBABODY & CO., 
113 Devonshire-st., Boston; 1 Nassau-st., New-York. 
. 

In consequence of the termination of our separate 
agency in the United States, so longand so ably con- 
ducted by the late Mr. T. W. Ward and by his sons, 
Messrs. 8. G. and G, C. Ward, the management of our 
whole business in that country and Canada will hence- 
forward be confided to Messrs. KIDDHER, PEABODY 
& CO. BARING BROTHERS & CO. 

LONDON, Jan. 1, 1886. 


sl aia 











NEW-YORE, Dee, 31, 1885. 
FIRM OF 


LOW, HARRIMAN & CO. 
Expires this day by limitation, 
Mr. OLIVER HARRIMAN 
Retiring from business. 

OLIVER HARRIMAN. 
Jos. I. LOW. 
JOHN L. DUDLEY. 
J. LOW HARRIMAN, 


The undersigned have formed a copartnership, and 
will continue the dry goods commission business un- 
der the same style as heretofore. 

JOx. T. LOW. 
J. LOW_ HARRIMAN. 
CHAS. H. BHBEE. 
JOHN L. SALTER. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICES, 


PHILADELPHIA AND NEW-YORK, 


DEC. 81, 1885. 

The copartnership heretofore existing in Philadel. 
phia and New-York under our res @ firm names 
expires this ay according to its terms, In Consequence 
ishs SONU Sas ats crete? Pebvuty tna, A 

Mr, EGISTO P. PABBR I, to ae Prot regret, decides 


to retire from:active business, owing to ,eondition 
of his health. 


DREXEL & CO. 
we — Philadelphia 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 
New-York. 


The undersigned have this day formed # copartner 
ship for the fransaction ofa general Foreign and Do- 
é! tie Berg 4 Gusiness in p hiladelphia and New- 
Ore DREXEL & Oo. Laie 
DREXEL, MORGA i vo., 
=x or. 
ANTHONY J. XEL, 
SAPIERPONT MoiG aS, 
J. HOOD WRIGHT, 


RG 
ED SrOTESBURY 
JAMES W. PAUL, Jr. : 
CHARLES H. CUSTER. 


PARIs, Dec. 31, 1885. 
The undersigned will continue the copartnersnir 
now existing under the frm name 0 
DREXEL, HARJES & CO., 
8i Boulevard Hausmann, Paris 


DREXEL & CU. 
DREXEL, MORGAN & OU., 
JOHN H. HA RJES, 
EUGENE WINTHROP, 
NOTICE OF DISSOLUTION OF CUPART. 
NERSHIP. 


Thé copartnersbip heretofore existing between the 
ndersigned, under the firm name of BARNES. WARD 
CO., expires this day by limitation. CEIAS. B, 
BARNES, WALDO. F.1 WARD, and GEO. HU'I'CH- 
INSON are alone authorized to settle the affairs of the 
firm and sign in liquidation. CHAS. B. BARNES, 
WALDO F, AVARD, 
GRO. HUT 
WM. B. PIERCE, 
Boston, Dec. 81, 1885. EDW. H. MURDOCE 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
The undersigned have this day formed a copartner« 
ete, under the firm nameof BAKNES, HUTCHIN- 
BON & PIERCHE, and will continue the business of the 
jJate firm of BARNES, WARD & CO. at 03, 05 and ¥7 
Archest., Boston, and 48 and 60 White-st., New-York. 
BAR 








A , . as 
GKO. HUTCHINSON, 

WALDO. WARD 
JAN. 1, 1886. F ‘ 





NEwW- YORK,. Dec. 31, 1883. 
DISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP. 


_ The copartnershin heretofore éxisting under the firm 
fame of B.H. SMITH, LEAVITT & CO, is this day 
dissolved by mutual consent, Tho affairs of the firm 
will be liquidated at 62 and 64 Worth-st. B.H.SMITH 
aad JAMES T. LEAVITT will sign in liquidation. 
BRYAN H. SMITH, 
JAMES T. LEAVITT, 
2 {1K BE. ANDERSON, 
DUNCAN D. CHAPLIN, 


NEW-YORK, Jan. 1, 1886, 
A copartnership has this day been formed by the u 
dersigned, for the transaction of a general dry good 
commission business, under the firm name of 
3. H,. SMITH & CO., 
who will oceupy the store Nos. 62 and 64 Warth-st. 
BRYAN H. SMITH, 
FRANK E, ANDEKSON, 
DUNCAN D. CHAPLIN, 
CYRUS P. 8MITH. 
NEW-YORK, Jan, 1, 1888. 
aE COPARTNERSHIP HERETOFORE 
existing under the firm name of KER, 
GOIOOUKIA & CO. is this day dissolved by mutual 
consent. JOS 





A. V. DE . 
JOSEPH WALKER, Jr. 
E. ROBBINS WALKER. 


NEW-YORK, Jan. 1, 1886, 
We havethis day formea a Gopartners ip under the 
firm name of JOSEPH WALKER & SONS, for tha 
ransaction of a general stock and bond business, at the 
ew-York Stock Exchange, and will continue the busi- 
“= the late firm of WALKBR, GOLCOURIA 


JOSEPH WALKER, 

Member New-York Stock Exchange. 
JOSHPH WALKBR, Jr., 
B. ROBBINS WALKER. 





EW- 
OTICE IS HEREBY 
copattnership of AUCHI 
expires this day by ee Yi). 


T THER 
THERS 


NEW- YORK. Dee, 81, 1885, 
The undersigned havé this day formed a copartner. 
ahi. and will continue the business of the late firm of 
AUCHINCLOSS BROTHHERS under the same firm 
name at Nos, 47 and 49 White-st., rk City. 
EDGAR 8. AUCHINCLOSS, 
OHN W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
UGH D. AUCHINCLOSS. 


D SSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP.— 
he peenere ip heretofore existing between 
AMES . WHITNEY, JOSEPH B. WHITNKY, 
OHN MATHEWS, and CHARLES B. VAUGHAN, 
under the firm name of WHITNEY & MATHEWS, 
qepires this day by Hmitation.—New-York, Dec. 81, 
885. WHITNEY & MATHEWS, 85 Leonard-st. 
wag prstness ot the late firm will be settled by JAMBS 
. WHITNEY and JOSEPH B WHITNEY. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE.—The undersigned 
have this gay formed acopartnership under the firm 
name of WHITNHY & COMPANY for the purpose of 
continuing the dry goods commission busineas. 

AMES W. WHITNPY. 
OSEPH B. WHITNEY, 
AMES A. KNAPP. 


NEW-YORK, Deo. 31, 1885. 
AE COPARTNERSHIP HERETOFORE 
existing under the firm name of LEAVITT & 


DAVIS is this day dissolved by limitation. 
HENRY 8. LEAVITT, 
ELLOWES DAVIS8, 
M. FELLOW KES MORGAN, 








NEW-YORK, Jan. 1, 1886. 
The undersigned have this day formed a copartner- 
ship under the firm name of WM. FELLOWES MOR.~ 
GAN & CO. for the transaction of a general banking 
and commission business at Nos. 78 and 80 Broadway. 
wo. LLOW ES MORGAN, 
RICHARD DIXON. 


NOTICE. 


NzEw-YORK, Jan. 1, 1886. 
The copartnership firm of ADAMS & MOHARG Is 
dissolved by mutual consent. Both WILLIAM AD- 
AMS and HENRY K, MCHARG are authorized to 
sign the firm name in liquidation. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, 
HENRY K. MoHARG, 
WILLIAM M. LONG, 
WILLIAM ADAMS will continue business on his 
own account at 83 Wall-st. 
HENRY K. MCHARG will continue business on hig 
own account at the Manhattan and Merchants’ Bank 
Building, 40 Wall-st. 








NEw-YORK, Dec. 31, 1885. 
R. ROBERT SEDGWICK KETIRES 
from our firm, and his satores: feneee on this date. 


K.ALMY & CO. 
Nrw-YORKE, Deo. $1. 1885. 
The business of Fredk. Almy & Co. will be continued 
as heretofore;under the same firm name by the under 


signed, 
FREDK. ALMY, 
OTTO F. VON ARNINN, 
THEODORE LAMSON. 
NuEw- YORK, Dec. $1, 1885. 





NEW-YORK, Dee. 81, 1885. 
HE COPARTNERSUIP HERETOFORE 
existing underthe firm name of LEAVITT & 
DAVIS is this day dissolved by limitation. 
HENRY 8. LEAVI 


FELLOWKS DAVIS 
WM. FELLOWES MORGAN. 
The undersigned have this day formed a copartner- 
ship for the transaction of a commission stock busi. 
ness at No. | Exchange Court, under the firm name of 
FELLOWES DAVIS & CO. 
FELLOWES DAVIS, 


JOHN PORTER. 
NEW-YORK, Dec, 81, 1885. 


NEW-YORK, Deo, 31, 1885. 
N CONSEQUEN E OF THE DEATH OF 
FREDERICK A, ARQUAND the _ partnership 
lately subsisting under the firm name of MARQUAND 
& PARMLY is dissolved. 
The undersigned will settle all matters due to and 
from the firm. DUNCAN D. PARMLY. 
The undersigned will continue the transaction of a 
general banking business at No. 160 Broadway, under 
the firm and style of MAKRQUAND & PARMLY, hav- 
ing this day formed a copartnership for sAat Purpoas. 
HEN RQUAN 


INRY 
DUNCAN D. PARMLY, 
Member New-York Stock Exchange, 





Nrew-YORK, Jan. 1, 1886. 
HE UNDERSIGNED WILL CONTINUE 
the banking and broxerage business under the 
firm name of S, V. wary & CO. 


. V. WHITE, 
FRANKLIN W. HOPKINS, 
NEW- YORK, Dee. 81, 1885. 
heretofore existing under the 
HITS & CO. exyires this day by 
8. V. WHITE, 
A. B. CLAFLIN 
F. W. HOPKINS. 


52 unmade 5 % YORK, 


an. 1, 1 q 

HE FIRM OF GEO. C. HANCE & CO. 

having been dissolved this day by mutual con- 
sent, the undersigned will continue in business as 
STOCK BROKERS under the tirm name of 

ANCE & CO, 

WILLIAM W. HANCHE, R. K. HANOE. 

Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Nuw-VYorRE, Jan. 1, 1886. 
HE TERM OFTHE LIMITED PARTNER. 
ship of W. D. Moore & Co. with Esther F. Moore as 
special partner, having expired Dee. 81, 1885, the busi- 
ness will from this date be carried on under the same 
firm name by the general partners, Frederick L. Moore 
and Frank Curtis. FREDERICK L. MOORE, 
FRANK CURTIS, 


The copartnershi 
firm name of 8. V. ¥ 
limitation. 











SMITH, RYAN & CO,, 
BANKERS AND BROKBRS, 
8 Broad-st., New-York, 
JAN. 1, 1886, 
We have this day formed a copartnership under the 


above firm name. 
LENOX SMITH, 
THOMAS F. RYAN, 
Member N, Y. Stock Hxchange. 
HENRY A. MURKAY. 
STOUT & CoO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 25 BROAD-ST., i 
: NEW- YORK, Jan. 1, 1886. 
We have this day given CHAS. J. HAINES and J, 
SANFORD BETS an interest in our business and 
have opened a branch office in the city of Chicago, 
where we will carry on a banking and brokerage busi- 
ness at 112 Quincy-st., under the name of STOUT, 
HAINES & BETTS. STOUT & OO. 


1 WALL«ST., NEW-YORK, i952. 1, 1886, 
HE FIRM OF MILLER & SMITH IS 
this day dissolved by mutual consent. 
{The business of the General Agency of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company for New-York, 
New-Jersey, and Long Island willbe continued at the 
above address by PHILIP 8. MILLER. 


NEW-YORK, Jan. 1, 1880. 
Liar LL LINCOLN AND THOMAS MOT. 
LEY, Jr.. of the firm of JOY, LINCOLN & MOT. 
LLY, are admitted partners in our firm from this date. 
CATLIN & CO, 


JULIUS CATLIN, Jr., LOWELL LINCOLN, ; 
D. W. VAN INGEN, THOMAS MUTLEY, Jr. 


NEW-YORK, Jan. 1, 1886. 
OTICE I8 MEREBY GIVEN THAT 
ISAAC GOLDSCHMIDT is no longer connected 
with the frm of BARUCH, WOLFF & CO. 
BARUCH, WOLFF & CO., 
259 Canal-st. 

















R. WILLIAM H. SWAN KETIRES 
to-day from our firm, and 


Mr. C. Edward Biliqvist 
becomes a partner therein. 


GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO. 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 81. 1585. 





JAN. 1, 1886. 
M&: HORACE L, RUTTER IS THIS DAY 


admitted a 


artner in my business under firm 
name of ROBE . 


1 
T RUTYER & SON, 
ROBERT RUTTER. 


New-YORK, Jan. 1, 1886. 
Maas: LOUIS E, BLACKWELL AND 
CHARLES 0. MORRIS, Jr., have this day been 
admitted as partners in our firm, 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO. 


NEW-YORE, Jan. 1, 1886, 
Mire AB ey,@: TowEy HAS AN IN- 
terest'in our Dusiness on and after this date. 

’ TOBEY:& KIRK, 4 Broad-st. 











NEW-YO Deo, 81, 1885. 
ROBERT B. HULM ks HAS RETIRED 


day from our firm. 
H. H. HOLLISTER & OO. 





OFFICE OF 


BENRY 8. IVES & OO., 
25 NASSAU-ST., } 
NEW-YORK, Dee. $1, 1885. 
Mr. EDWARD W. WOODRUFF retires from our 


firm this day. 
HENRY 8. IVES & CO. 


: NEW YORK, Jan, 1, 1886. 
HE UNDERSIGNED HAVE THIS DAY 
formed a copartnership, underthe firm name of 
THOMAS TILESTON & CO., for the transaction of a 
general commission business in stocks, bonds, and 
Government securities. THOMAS TILESTON, 
45 Exchange-place. ARTHUR LINCOLN, 


86 ANTy 88 no a 
8 








NEW- ORK, Dec. 8}, 1885. 
. GEORGE F. KEKRNAGHAN TH 
dayretires from our firm and has removed to 
asadena, Los Angeles County, Cal., for the benefit of 


is health. 
. DODGE & OLCOTT. 


DISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP. 
856 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, Dec. 31. 1835. 





The copartnership heretofore existing under the firm 
name of HAZEN, TODDS & CO. expires this day by 
limitation. HAZEN, TODDS & CO, 

teenie aienined neesresane } 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 


i a i tt i i i ial 
Fak SALE—A FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM AND 

ready made clothing business; a splendid opportu. 
nity. For further particuiars address B., Lock Box 


169 Adams, N. Y. 
Ey 
DENTISTRY. 


oun 
ERFECT FITTING SETS FROM 88; SINGLE 
PEt $1; fine gold fillings. Dr. DESAXE, is W. 14th 


eens en enmenenene—enemenemeeee 
TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 
BovERY SAVINGS BANK. a 


NEW-York, Dec. 14, 1885, 

A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND atthe rate of FOUR 
PER CENT. per annum, on all sums of Five Dollars 
and upward and not exceeding Three Thousand Dol- 
lars which shall have been deposited at least three 
months, on the Ist day of JANUARY NEXT, will be 
allowed to the depositors, and will be payable on or 
after MONDAY, JAN. 18, 1886, in actordance with the 
provisions of the by-laws. 

By order ot the Trustees. 























EDWARD WOOD, 
ROBERT LEONARD, 
Georetars 








A SUNDAY IN ANTIGUA 


LADY JANE ANN HOLLADAY’S 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL, 

THE GOVEBNMENT STEAM LAUNCH-—-LOOK- 
ING FOR LODGINGS—THE BEAUTIES AND 
DRAWBACKS OF AN ANTIGUAN HOSTELRY 

Somebody ought to build a steamship 
and name her Timeand Tide, so that she 
would waitfor no man. But I am afraid 
that even then she would have to wait 
for some man, and very likely that man 
would be the agent on shore, who does not 
always have the papers or the cargo or 
the lighters ready just when they are 
wanted. It was 4o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing when the Trinidad left Montserrat. 
But this was not on account of any delay, 
but because it would have done no good 
to start earlier. For Antigua, her next 
port, was only about five hours’ run, and 
there was no use of arriving there in 
the night, nor, indeed, at any particu- 
lar hour on Sunday, for nothing 
could be done toward getting out 
cargo till Monday morning. They are 
good enough to be truly happy in all 
these West Indian towns, and would 
not think of doing astroke of work on 
Sunduy, even to reiieve a big steamship 
from the expense of lying in port idle— 
which is all very proper, no doubt. But 
an observing stranger can hardly help 
wondering why they don’t even things up 
a little and let some of this pent-up good- 
ness show itself in other directions. How- 
ever, Capt. Fraser knew what to expect; 
s0 he keyt the ship lying off Montserrat 
till daybreak on Sunday morning, and 
then steamed leisurely over to St. John’s, 
the capital of Antigua. 1 have mentioned 
before that you are not to pronounce this 
word as it is spelled, but as if it had now 
in it at all, thus: An-tee-ga, with the ac- 
cent on the second syllable. If you pro- 
nounce it just as I tell you, people may 
think, when you speak of it, that you’ve 
been there. If you don’t they will know 
that you have not. And down in this 
West Indian part of the world every well 
regulated person should at least visit 
Antigua, which is one of the choice spots 
of the earth—from an An-tee-gan point of 
view. We reached St. John’s at 9:30 o’clock 
on Sunday morning, and anchored in the 
bay, four miles from the town, that being 
as close in as a large ship like the Trinidad 
can go. The An-tee-gans treated us for 
awhile with undeserved indifference, and 
left us lying there without showing by 
any sign that they had either seen or 
heard us. The Health Officer did not come 
out to board us, and, what was more sur- 
prising still, even the Custom House 
officers did not appear. They let us he 
there for two or three hours. The Cap- 
tain madesome remarks which, as I was 
anxious to get ashore, [| thought were very 
mild remarks under the circumstances. 
While we were lying here (and I am afraid 
that some of the unregenerate on board 
were both “lying” and swearing) we had 
our first good look at the workings 
of the Royal Mail. The Royal Mail 
is a line of steamers carrying the 
British mails, between these West 
India Islands and the home _  coun- 
try, and what they call the “inter- 
insular mails,”’ or mails from one island to 
the other. it isso heavily subsidized and 
bas been a letter carrier so long that it 
has come to consider itself and to be con- 
sidered almost a part of the British Navy, 
and to claim ana be granted privileges at 
the various ports that are granted to no 
other steamers. it is managed as nearly 
as | could learn in this way: A large 
steamer comes from London toSt. Thomas 
twice @ month, aiid smaller steamers leave 
the various islands in time to meet her 
there and transter freight, mails. and pas- 
sengers. They carry very little freight, 
charge extortionate passenger fares, anil 
nre in every way, as nearly as I have been 
zble to learn, whatthey might call down 
In Wall-street ‘ton the make.” But 
{ will not bother here to describe 
the ‘‘West India Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Line.”” Some other time will 
do just as well; and it’s a rule of this 
country, you know, never todo anything 
to-day that you can just as well put off 
till to-morrow. And, besides, we are 
waiting for a chance to get ashore at An- 
tigua. Well, after a long wait, some time 
after noon, the Health Officer and the 
Custom House Officer came out, and 
found that we were all reasonably well, 
thank you, and that none of the passen- 
gers intending to land had more than a 
few hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
contraband goods in their sachels. They 
came outina smali steam launch, which 
is said to be the property of the Antigua 
Government, and this steam launch, be- 
sides being the revenue boat and the 
quarantine boat, carries passengers be- 
tween vessels and the shore for a con- 
sideration, the consideration being 50 
cents for a single trip, or 75 cents 
for an excursion. This was the 
only vis ble way of getting ashore, and we 
went aboard the tug and found her under 
charge of the Custom House officer—a 
very tall person, who gave himself an ex- 
tremely official appearance by wearing a 
white helmet hat and white cloth gaiters. 
This gentleman immediately announced 
to us that we could not get back to the 
ship the same day, as the launch was not 
to return. 

“‘Shat’s allright,” Itold him. ‘*Wedo 
not want to come back to-day. To-mor- 
row will do.”? For Capt. Fraser had told 
us that the ship would not leave before 5 
o’ciock ou Monday afternoon. 

“Then you will have to come out at 
noon,” said the gentleman in helmet and 
gaiters; ‘‘for we are going to bring the 
Governor and his tamily out in the awfter- 
noon.”’ 

““ What time are you going to bring the 
Governor out?’ 1 asked him. 

** At 3 o’clock,” he repliec 

“That will just suit us,” Ireplied. “We 
want toreturn about 3 o'clock; we will 
come out with the Governor.” 

Of course | knew that they would not 
let anybody ride in the same boat with the 
Governor, because the Governor of one of 
these Caribbean islands is such a big man 
that he and one other person would sink 
any ordinary boat. ut I thought it 
would give the Custom House man a 
shock and perhaps stir up his liver a little, 
for his complexion looked very yellow. 
You ought to have seen his countenance. 
Come out with the Governor! ‘Impossi- 
bie! He has engaged the boat. the entire 
boat, (**He must be extremely rich,’’ I 
thought, “for the boat is nearly 30 feet 
long,”) and:is coming out in her with his 
friends. \ou cannot come out then. You 
wiil have to come out at noon.” The 
Governor, Sir (‘harles C. Lees, K. C. M. G., 
which means. if you do not happen to 
know, ‘Knight Commander of the Most 
Ancient an Most Honorable Order 
of Saint Michael and Saint George, had 
been transferred from Antigua to Barba- 
does, and was about to go down to Barba- 
does 1n our ship, as I have mentioned be- 
fore. As I hada letter of introduction to 
Sir Charles Lees from an old personal 
friend ot bis, no doubt he would have let 
me ride out in the boat with him if { had 
asked him. Presently they landed us at 
the “city.” They had shown us two 
large towers, near together, which 
they said belonged to the cathedral. 


They seemed very high indeed, seen 
from the water; but we saw after- 
ward that that was because the 
building stands on a high hill. We landed 
in a small stone slip, and stepped out upon 
a solid stone wharf. Some of our fellow- 


Se tee with an acquaintance of An- 
Hoan had recommended us to go to “* Mrs. 

olliday’s Hotel.” A good deal of experi- 
ence has made me rather backward about 
expecting much in hotels in small towns in 
the West Indiés, but we inquired of the first 


colored gentleman we met in the street 
where this one was to be found. 
“Turn right down dat alley, boss, an 
fien co up one street, an’ you’sdah!” He 
was so friendly | know he would have in- 
quired after the health of the friends 





we left behind if we had given him a. 


chance; but we pushed on, for the sun was 
coming down on the tops of our heads as 
if it had determined to melt us into drip- 
pings. We went down “dat” alley, 
turned up one street, and. sure enough, 
“dah” we were. Mra, Jane AnnHolliday’s 
hotel stood before us. It was (and } trust 
1t still is) a substantial stone building. with 
a ground story, then closed, that had once 
been devoted to some commercial pur- 
pose, and two more stories on top-of that, 
and over all a good high attic. The two 
upper stories and the attic contained the 
hotel. We went up a flight of steep, high 
stone steps in front, with an iron rail, 
which led us to a latticed veranda, 
and stepped up, hesitatiagly. to one of the 
two front doors. There being nobody in 
sight we knocked, and our knock, after 
one or two repetitions, brought out a 
little lady of mature years, with a kindly 
expression in her face. This proved to be 
the landlady herself, Mrs. Jane Ann Holli- 
day; or, assheis familiarly called by her 
boarders, ‘‘ Lady Jane Ann.”’ I ventured 
togay that we had been recommended to 
apply there for accommodations, and that 
we would be giad to be accommodated 
with rooms and board for a day and a 
night. Lady Jane looked us over careful- 
ly, possibly to see whether we had any 
jimmies or dark lanterns in our posses- 
sion, and then said, a little dubiously I 
thought: 

* You may come in!” 

Irecommend this form of salutation to 
the genial clerks of the Fifth-Avenue Hotel, 
the Windsor, the Astor House, and various 
other New-York hotels. If—instead of 
frowning severely at people they do not 
know, and trying to make them believe 
that they—the clerks—are Presidents or 
Governors in disguise, and fawning obse- 

uiously upon people they do know, with 
their well-worn ‘‘Ah, how do you do, Mr. 
de Smith? Howis Mrs. de Smith and all 
the children? Do you leave them all well 
in Buffalo? Glad to see you again, Mr. de 
Smith!’ (not being quite sure all the time 
whether the man’s name is de Smith or 
not)—if, I was about to say, instead of this 
eold shoulder or mawkish welcome busi- 
ness they would say to a guest: ‘“* You may 
come in!’ all hands, rich or poor, great, 
small,or miscellaneous, would be much bet- 
ter pleased. Lady Jane Annshowed us into 
the room to which the door led, which 
proved to be the parlor of the hotel. she 
then left us fora time, and, if a man may 
hint at such a thing, | believe she went 
out to change her dress. We iound seais., 
and began to take mental inventories of 
the place, as New-Yorkers invariably will. 
There was no carpet, of course; no house 
in these latitudes has carpets. The natives 
say itis because carpets make the house 
too warm. I[say, with charming candor, 
that I believe it is because carpets cost 
too much. For who ever heard of a 

ivi out heat? Just try 
Winter’s day, with 
no fire in the house—hold your hands over 
the carpet aud try to warm them. 1 have 
carpets allover my house in Nassau, and it 
is the coolest house on the island. ‘here 
was asofa near the front door, evidently 
of native manufacture. There were plenty 
of cane-seat chairs. ‘Chere were two tables; 
one in the centre of the room, one in a 
corner. There were books on both tables 
—religious and instructive. On the centre 
table, several bound volumes of Griwtium’s 
Mug ‘zinc, not quite as old us the American 
Revolution, and one or two volumes of 
antique poems. On the corner table, 
church books, Episcopal Prayer-books, 
Catholic Prayer-books, and a small book 
telling the good Catholic just what 
he should do or say on each day of 
the year. My natural tendency was to sit 
down and read all these church books 
through at once, but I was atraid it wouid 
not be polite. There was one mark of 
human nature on the sofa. some child 
had left its doli lying there—a French or 
American doll nicely dressed. While I 
was admiring the doll and stroking its 
flaxen hairasif it wereacat’s head the 
doll’s grandmother came into the room— 
that is to say the mother of the little girl 
who owned the doll. She spoke to us 
pleasantly and asked about the events of 
the voyage. Had we had pleasant weath- 
er? Had we been sick?’ ‘Lhe old ques- 
tions, you know. She proved to be the 
wife of a lawyer who had lately 
“emigrated from St. Kitts to An- 
tigua, and she told us (and I 
Was surprised at this) that she 
would rather live in London than in 
either place, for she had been there once, 
and had made that great discovery, so 
rare in this part of the world, that there 
really are other countries and other towns 
almost as great as those lying on this east- 
ern edge of the Caribbean dea. She told 
us that the society, both in St. Kitts and 
in Antigua, was remarkably good, which 
we were delighted to hear, for if there is 
anything that a New- Yorker travels away 
down here among the Carib islands to find 
it is good society! 

Presently Lady Jane returned. She had 
made an inventory of the house, and had 
concluded that she wight spare us a couple 
of rooms for oue night. Could we see 
them? Yes; come this way. We went that 
way, out through a half hall, half store- 
room, with tables standing about and 
viands for dinner standing on the tables, 
and so on, past a wire ‘‘safe’’ for eatabies, 
till we reached the foot of the stairs. Pos- 
sibly you have never examined the in- 
terior anatomy of a hotel in the Caribbee 
Islands, so | will invite you to go up stairs 
with us. The stairway opened directly out 
of this half hall and half storeroom, and 
we went up and found ourselves on a land- 
ing in the next story, and presently 
we were shown a bedroom of good 
size with three windows, and contain- 
ing an old-fashioned, high-post bedstead, 
with a mosquito netting stretched around 
the posts and over the top; a washstand, a 
table, and a sort of clothes press. Besides 
these things, two chairs, and a lot of pa- 
pers on the washstand, and ail the win- 
dows shut tight, and a bottle or two of 
medicine, and—but [ think that is as com- 
plete an inventory as 1 can make from 
memory. That was one vacant room, we 
were told, and it had just been vacated by 
“the Judge,” who had been quartered in 
Antigua for some days on one of his an- 
nua! rounds for dispensing justice, and it 
wasa great henor, | assure you, for any 
ordinary mortal to be allowed to occupy 
an apartment just vacated by ‘‘ the Judze.”’ 
The other vacant room was in the attic. 
Would we step up and see it? Decidedly. 
We went up the stairs, which were steep 


and long, (for the house had high ceilings,) 
and landed above in a large anteroom, di- 
vided off from the rest of the attic by par- 
titions that did not reach upto the roof. 
Overhead, rafters and the under sides of 
shingles. For the whole attic had evi- 
dently once been in one large room, and 


had subsequently been divided into four 
sleeping rooms and a landing. None of 


the partitions were more than eight feet 
high, and all above was open to the air, 
s0 that the occupants of thege rooms had 
a chance to be more sociable than 
private. But the room was large and 
airy, and would answer our purpose very 
well; so we settied upon terms, which 


were reasonable, and went down again to 


the parlor. Dinner was to be served at 3 
o’clock, it being Sunday. Between the 
time of our going down and the time of the 
dinner-bell ringing, one after the other of 
the guests dropped in. There wasthe lady 
I have already mentioned, whose husband 
wasalawyer, and who had moved over 


from dt. Kitts, to establish himself in prav- 
tice. This lady told us that she had 


friends in New-York, and that her hus- 
band had thought seriously of going there 
and trying to build up a law practice. 
But her friends had written to her, 
she said, that there was a great preju- 
dice against Englishmen in New-York, and 
that her husband would not have any 
chance there on that account. She want- 
ed to know whether I thought that was 
the case, and I assured her that nobody in 
New-York would bother to inquire wheth- 
er her husband was an Englishman, or a 
Dutchman, or a Chinaman, if he was only 
a good lawyer; and that he would have 
ust as good a chance as if he had been 

orn within the sound of Trinity chimes— 
indeed, perhaps a little better, considering 
the longing that some New-Yorkers have 
ont now for everything English. But I 

ad to add that we have already some- 
thing more than 3,000 lawyers in New-York 
City, with a few hundred new ones added 
every year, and that [ have several young 
lawyer acquaintances who would consider 
themselves on the high road to fortune if 
they could make enough out of their prac- 
tice to pay their office rent. A young 
curate came in while we were at dinner, 
with a hearty long stride and a pipe in his 
mouth, which he hastily put away when 
he saw strangers atthe table. And then 
there was Mr. wards, a young gentle- 
man from England. who sat at the foot of 
the table, opposite Lady Jane, and carved 
the boiled ham. And theonly fault in the 
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was that he cut the ham intosuch infinttes- 
imally thin slices one might almost have 
seen through them, This, to be sure, was 
avery great fault; and it struck me at 
the time that Mr. Edwards would be 
an invainable adjunct to any boarding 
house if he could be induced to do the 
carving. IL afterward heard that Mr. Ed- 
wards was one of the characters of Anti- 
ua, and will have more to say about him 
ater. The fare was good, much better 
than we expected, and neatly and cleanly 
served. The weather was exceedingly hot, 
and we were in constant need of ice water. 
The ice held out till after dinner, but then 
it failed entirely. And when we expressed 
to Lady Jane Ann our entire willingness to 
have an extra supply charged in the bill if 
she could send and get some, she told us 
that unfortunately the icehouse closed at 
12 o’clock on Sundays and would on no 
account be opened after that hour. 

After dinner we strolled about through 
the town, and found some very comforta- 
ble buildings in it, but always mixed in in- 
discriminately with such a huddle of 
shanties and tumbledown houses as to rob 
them of most of the beauty they really 

ossessed. We found one street, evident- 

y the principal business street of the 
town, called ‘* The Scotch Road,” with a 
great number of large and smail shops in 
it. But, it bemg Sunday, of course they 
were all closed. We passed the public 
buildings, which are substantial but have 
no architectural features to speak of, and 
went up the hill to the cathedral. This is an 
English cathedral, of course, not Roman 
Catholic. A service was then in 
progress, and a number of colored 
persons were standing about on the 
outside waiting for the service to end. 
The doors and windows were all open and 
the music came out very pleasantly 
across the churchyard—for the cathedral 
stands well in from the street, with a 
large churchyard in front, full of hig, 
old trees, and with a number of tomb- 
stones that ‘looked ancient and ruinous. 
We went up through the churchyard, 
reading here and there an inscription and 
enjoying the shade, and around to the end 
of the building, which stood on the edge of 
a bluff, whence we had a fine view of the 
town, the harbor, the sea, and a good 
part of the island. While we were ad- 
miring the scenery the service ended and 
the congregation came out—nine-tenths of 
them colored. Wethought ourselves in a 
secluded place, at the end of the church; 
but twoend doors unexpectedly opened, 
and in a minute we found ourselves in the 
midst of a crowd of colored people, near- 
ly all well dressed, and all surprised at 
the appearance of strangers. A number 
of the boysin tke crowd wore collegiate 
“shovel” hats, which, as 1 afterward 
learned, showed that they were pupils of 
the Antigua high school. After the con- 
gregation had dispersed we went into the 
cathedral, and were surprised at the 
massiveness of the walls and the remarka- 
ble lowness of the ceiling. It was pointed 
out to us that the building was in 
two parts, each part complete in itself 
—a stone church outside, and a com- 
plete wooden church inside, in the 
term of a board lining. It was made 
so, and the ceiling was so low because the 
old cathedral that had stood upon the 
same site had been destroyed. I really 
am not quite sure whether it was a hurri- 
cane or an earthquake that carried the 
old building away; but no matter; one is 
just as good as the other when you wanta 
church knocked over. Later in the after- 
noon we received a call from Mr. Jackson, 
the United States Consul, who kindly in- 
vited usto go out driving with him next 
morning. and to whom I am indebted for 
much of m7 information about Antigua. 
Mr. Jackson has been stationed here for a 
number of years, and [ hope that the po- 
litical earthquake when 1t strikes the ('a- 
rib Islands will find him, like the cathe- 
dral, with stone walls without anda strong 
wooden frame within, and leave him 
standing in good order. Heisa very pop- 
ular man in Antigua, and I should think 
his popularity well deserved. Being stran- 
gers, Just in from the outside world, we 
were soon acquainted with everybody in 
the hotel; and found a very sociable and 
pleasant company. At bedtime Lady Jane 
Ann inquired whether we would eat some 
supper belore retiring, as she understood 
it was the custom of New- Yorkers to fin- 
ish up the day witha hearty meal. We 
declined this hospitable offer, and soon 
afterward tound the rooms po.ished up 
for our use, the beds comfortable, and the 
night air cool and pleasant. 
WILLIAM DRYSDALE. 





AN INTERCHANGE OF VERBAL COURTESIES. 
—It was an Englishman—Mr. John Bright 
—who eloquently described the United 
States of America as ‘* one vast confedera- 
tion stretching from the frozen Northin 
unbroken line to the glowing South, and 
from the wild billows of the Atlantic west- 
ward tothe calmer waters of the Pacific 
main—one people, and one language, and 
one law, aud one faith; and over all the 
vast coutinent the home of freedom and 
a refuge for the oppressed of every race 
and of every clime.”’ And it was an Amer- 
ican—Dan.el Webster—who spoke of Kng- 
land as a country * whose morning drum- 
beat, following the sun and keeping com- 
pany with the hours, circles the earth 
with one continuous and unbroken 
strain of martial airs.’””’ These be brave 
words, and imternational courtesy is a 
beautiful thing and a Joy forever, and 
great nations, like little children, should 
not let their angry passions rise; where- 
fore let all refrain hereafter trom any 
allusion to the ‘*‘ American twang”’ or to 
the *“*‘ English accent’’ of which the curi- 
ous traveler from London is wont to hear 
shortly after his arrival in New-York. In 
matters of speech—pronunciation and 
vocabulary both—peoples as well as people 
are most sensitive, as Mrs. Malaprop would 
readily bear witness. A man must be 
headstronz as an allegory on the banks of 
the Nile to be willing to plunge into 
the angry sea of controversy which 
rages at times both in the United 
States and in Great Britain about the use 
and misuse and abuse of the language 
which is the birthright of all who come of 
the English stock. Being out of the quar- 
rel, it is best to keep out; and the quarrel 
itself is but little better than a rarrot-like 
repetition of tu gquoque. When one dis- 
putant cries “ You’re no gentleman!” 
surely the other may reply, ** You're an- 
other!” And when the British critic de- 
clares that the use of “ right away’ in 
Place of ‘** directly’’ is an Americanism, 

lainly enough the American critic is with- 
in his right when he retorts at once that 
the use of “directly” in the place of “ as 


soon as” is a Briticism. It is to be said, 
however, that if the English are often ig- 


norant or astray as to Americanisms the 
fault is due, in part at least, to the Ameri- 
cans theinselves, or rather to one of them. 
—Lhe Saturday Review. 





A Decision.—A slater was engaged in 
repairing the roof of a house, and while so 


engaged, through some false step or some 
other accident, lost his balance and rolled 
down the slanting side of the roof, and 
fell over the edge into the street below. 
Just at this moment—unfortunately for 


himself, though fortunately for the 
slater—a man was passing along the street 


just in front of the house whose roof was 
being repaired. Upon him the slater feil, 
knocking him to the ground with such 
force that he eventually died of the in- 
juries he received; while the slater does 
not seem to have been much the worse for 
his fall, being saved from any violent cou- 
cussion with the hard pavement by the 
interposition of the body of the un- 
fortunte wayfarer. The dead man’s 
son brought an action against the 
slater, asking that he might receive 
punishment for killing his¢ father, and 
be made to pay to him, the son, damages 
to compensate him for his loss. The King, 
before whom the matter was laid, in- 


quired into it, and satisfied himself that 
the slater was in no way to be blamed, his 
fall and its fatal consequence being purely 
accidental. In delivering his judgment, 
he said thatit was natural that the son 
should desire some satisfaction for the 
death of his father at the hands of the 
man who had killed him, and that this he 
was ready toorder him. The slater must 
go and stand exactly in the position where 
the deceased man had been at the time of 
the accident, and the son might mount on 
to the roof of the house and throw himself 
thence on to the slater, and so mete out to 
him the same treatment as had been meted 
out to his (the as father. The son, 
however, like Shylock, declined to run the 


risks incidental to carrying out the iude- 





world that 1 could find with Air, Edwards | 


| ment, —Chambers’s Journg 





DETAILLE’S ARMY BOOK. 


Parts, Dec. 15.—The regular art season 
has already begun with the formal open- 
ing of the Boussod-Valladou Gallery, in 
the Rue Chaptat, fot the Detaille exhi- 
bition. The drawings for the first number 
of‘the ‘“ Armée Francaise” were shown 
last year about this time. Since then the 
work has become a great success, not only 
in the public appreciation of its rare ar- 
tistio worth, but also as a financial specula- 
tion. Iam given to understand that the 
subscription hist is more than two-thirds 
filled, and yet the second number only has 
been given to the consideration of ama- 
teurs. 

The text of this livratson is headed bya 
charming entéte composed of three guns 
suspended by cartridge box belts in which 
are thrust the batons de Maréchals ac- 
cording to their different periods. There is 
not a capital letter that is not decorated— 
if 1 may use the word—by asoldier of those 
times with absolute historical exactness of 
costume, and also with the variety and 
fascination of detail that the artist has 
brought to enliven a work that otherwise 
would certainly be rather dry for the out- 
side, careless reader. In its technical val- 
ue the “ Armée Frangaise” might only ap- 
peal to army people, to students, and to 
lovers of history; but the editors evi- 
dently aim at a wider scope, and there 
can be no doubt now of the interest 
awakened among students and art con- 
noisseurs both in France and abroad. The 
publication deserves it, for on every page 
can be found drawings from Detaille that 


‘in any other form would be beyond the 


limits of ordinary purses. On page sec- 
ond, for instance, there is a drinking 
scene between four soldiers which makes 
a complete picture, with its movement, 
the natural action of the toasters, and the 
detail of the surroundings. The artist has 
taken all pains with his sketches, not only 
in the careful delineation, historical re- 
searches, and exactness of costume, but 
also in the execution; he couid do no 
more for any large painting, and when we 
consider the number, the variety, the end- 
less study, it must require even to get at 
the facts, without consideration of the 
work, our esteem and admiration for the 
conscientiousness of the artist must cer- 
tainly increase. 

Look at the officer on page third and 
note the jaunty pose, the dashing mien, 
that Detaiile gives to asingle figure, framed 
in the small text of dry matter, that would 
alarm any one outside of the army were 
not the really interesting information 
allied to a graceful illustration, forming a 
sort of picturesque commentary. ‘There 
is a full battle scene on the next page be- 
tween the whites and the blues; further 
on asoldier bids a little drummer boy 
read the inscription of the flag of the gal- 
lant Twenty-third; here there is a mount- 
ed officer of the Light Infantry of 1797 di- 
recting the fire of his troops: there comes 
a troop of wretched men, forming the 
army of Sambre and Meuse: each face, each 
attitude, will repay thoughtful study, for 
there is endless variety of expression and 
study of character. We are taken into 
Italy with Bonaparte, and the dates and 
statements are all made vividly under- 
standable by the sketches of Detaille; 
even the dryness ot the list of regiments, 
with theirnumber and year of creation, 
is made interesting by the explanatory 
presence of a drummer and anold veteran 
resting on his gun. A Colonel of Line 
Infantry in 1812 is given still further on, 
an almost pompous presentation, and 
thus we read, delightfully and instruct- 
ively, until we reach the fly pages, which 
favor amateurs and those less entertained 
by purely military lore, with four 
fac similes of water colors, all ready for 
framing and hanging. The first is 
the portrait of a trumpeter in marching 
rig; behind him as he stolidly walks 
toward you is a background full of troops, 
extending their lines into a country per- 
spective of charming color and view. 
Next isa picture of asoldier in full dress 
setting on the fence while a sort of parade 
takes place behind him. Then we have a 
woody, leafy spot amid the tall forest 
trees, where the Major has pitched his 
office tents; we are carefully initiated into 
the details of this phase of camp life; the 
officer stands by a tree reading presuma- 
bly the report, while a soldier, cap in 
hand, seems ready to furnish further in- 
tormation, The fourth ‘and last of this 
number is the arrival at their quar- 
ters of the regiment during the Fall 
manceuvres, preceded of course by the 
usual nuisance in the way of small boys 
and dogs; the Drum Major takes his most 
martial air, and is about to swing his 
baton as if the life and safety of the entire 
corps was vested in the proper observance 
of his peculiar task. Thus ends the second 
number of the work. In order to insure 
the further satisfaction of subscribers 
the publishers have enlarged the 
present exhibition, and its interest is cer- 
tainly much widened by the number 
of drawings and water colorsshown. The 
incalculable amount of labor given by 
Detaille is fully understood by the in- 
spection of the 100 framed gems. He 
has left nothing to chance or to future 
retouching, and there is still less room 
for doubt as to the worth of the 14 
coming numbers. In a recent letter re- 
ceived trom Fort Douglas I was asked 
particulars about this army publication 
which gofarto demonstrate the interest 
taken by our officers in the valuable eru- 
dition of the work, allied to its artistic 
comprehensiveness. 

In the gallery we find first a portrait of 
Detaille by himself, in the costume of the 
Fourth Hussars of 1840. The artist wore 
this dress at the Gaillard ball of last Win- 
ter. There is the corvée du quartier, with 
the soldiers going to get the provisions of 
the day. ‘lhe scene is set in. the street of St. 
Germain. The Sergeant near by is inspect- 


ing the roll call, while gay-looking officers 
pass within the gates and receive the sa- 
lutes of their men. Thereis great anima- 
tion and local coloring in small space; 
** 1841”? shows curious costumes of the 
bystanders, ladies and gentlemen look- 
ing at a review of the Chusseurs of 
Vincennnes. Next is a small figure 


of a Crimean soldier of 183, “The 


Alerte” gives a figure on horseback in the 
foreground ready for the assault, while 
his companions are already in motion be- 
hind him; there is a nice effect of stubble 
grass, and the bristling. feverish emotion 
of the men under sudden alarm is cleverly 
rendered. Senegalian officers with their 


loose stuff pantaloons, embroidered jacket 
and white fez. A delightful snow effect 


on the high tops of turreted houses, with 
the men fighting below, is particularly 
complete, and quite new even in its light 
and shadow. The grenadiers of a Polish 
legion trot downaravine while their gal- 
lant officer leads the way. Pupils of the 
Polytechnical School ot Metz stand near 


tascines, The portrait of Admiral Galibert 


is the centre figure of a marine view—he 
is about to leave his ship and his staff 
stand near to salute him. Again the tired 
drummers of 1824 are seated on a grassy 
mound, the Major resting from his dig- 
nity, while the dashing officers dismount 
near by and prepare for rest, smoke, and 
chat. A group near a camp fire is full of 
reflective thought, quiet, and peace; the 
officer facing you seems to be thinking of 
home and family; his attitude is sad, and 
the twilight hour is particularly weil 
expressed. In the review of 1814 the 
troops are seen coming across the Seine 
bridge. In another sketch close by Count 
d’Artois and staff salute the white flag. 
Then we have a group of men fighting be- 
hind barricades made of torn-up fences, 
barrels, &c.; there is an ambulance round 
astreet corner. In the defense of Sidi the 
men hurl stones, while the dead and dying 
tell of past agony and present distress. 
This is a most dramatic composition of 
sober energy and effective result. The in- 
spection of thesoldiers’ rooms gives a more 
comical side of military life and customs; 
the night camp, with the sleeping figures 
wrapped in their cloaks; the sentinel 
alone anes out, clearly cut against 
the horizon; the march in the storm, giv- 
ing realistic impression of wet and fatigue; 
the movement of soldiers and artillery in 
the long grass under the poplar trees, all 
form so many varieties of scenes always 
dear to the soldier, no matter how weari- 





\gome at. the tune, while they are auiicient, | 


ly vivid, graphio, and pleasing to interest. 


the usual reader and even the lounger. 
When we consider that the reproductions 
of all these pictures belong by right to the 
subscriber, and that in every number they 
have several large detached ones ready 
for framing, the success of the edition, 
however unprecedented, is thoroughly jus- 
tified and deserved. L. K. 





Winz Manvuracturrne. — The dried 
grapes most largely employed in the man- 
ufacture are those of Corinth; in plain 
English, the best currants vended by gro- 
cers and used by housekeepers for the 
confection of cakes and puddings. The 
currants of Thyra, Samos, and Vourla are 
also in vogue; but the Corinthian fruit is 
both the best and the most easily manipu- 
lated. Moura flowers have also been tried; 
but the outcome was not satisfactory, the 
liquor produced from them having a bit- 
ter taste ‘‘sui generis and trés prononcé.” 
All the same, these Moura flowers have 
their use; they are sometimes fraudulently 
mixed with genuine currants, to the prej- 


udice of the ingenious gentlemen who 
make a specialty of imparting to currant 
wine thetasteand appearance of the best 
home and foreign vintages. The process 
of manufacture oonsists essentially in 
adding to the currants water of 
a certain temperature, letting it . fer- 
ment, and then proceeding as if the 
resulting ‘‘must’’ were the must of ordi- 
nary grapes. But the details are some- 
what complicated, involving the use of 
apparatus and a manipulation which can 
only be successfully undertaken’ by an ex- 
pert. On asmallscale, however, anybody 
who gives his mind to the matter and uses 
none save the very best currants can easily 
make avery fair ‘“‘wine.” The quantity 
of water in which the currants are infused 
is of course regulated by the strength of 
the liquor it is desired to preduce. Thus, 
if you want a wine having from 19 to 20 
degrees of alcoholic strength, you must 
add 150 liters of water to 100 kilogrammes, 
(110 pounds,) of currants: whereas, if you 
are content with an alcoholio strength of 
14 to 15 degrees, you will use 225 liters of 
water, andsoon. M. Audibert very proper- 
ly cautions his clients against using any sort 
of water for “damping ,.their currants’’— 
dirty pond or pit water, for instance, 
might impair the quality of the decoction. 
Distilled water, and river water which bas 
been allowed to settle, give the best re- 
sults. ‘Alf the same,” adds the ingenious 
inventor, philosophically, ‘“‘any sort of 
water will do for making wine.’”’ The 
great drawback of raisin or currant wine 
is its whiteness; so that when red wine is 
wanted—and it is the kind most in demand 
—the liquor must either be colored or 
“cut.”” The coloring is generally effected 
by mixing the stalks and skins of red 
grapes (after fermentation) with the cur- 
rants, or adding a little red wine to the 
‘“‘must.” The tlowers of the rose tremiére 
(Althea rosea) are employed for this pur- 
pose, as also a coloring matter known as 
colorant vinicole, sold at Marseilles, and 
guaranteed to be harmless. Fuchsine, 
carmine, sulphate of indigo, and other 
noxious dyes are strictly. prohibited by 
law, and used only by low dealers and other 
unprincipled people. The blending—“ mar- 
riage,” as it is sometimes called—of the 
artificial with the natural article is rather 
@ nice operation, and requires, for its suc- 
cessful accomplishment, considerable care 
and thought. The wines of Languedoc 
and Var, for example, by reason of their 
redness and flavor, marry well with the 
currant-made liquid, which may be safely 
used for that purpose in the proportion of 
50 per cent., While dealers can add 10 per 
cent. to their stocks without the least fear 
of the coupage being detected by the most 
fastidious of their customers. Coupage, 
however, is not the only method whereby 
the ravages of phylloxera may be in great 
part repaired. By judicious additions of 
sugar, distilled water, alcohol, and tartar, 
acertain dealer has succeeded in raising 
the yield of a vineyard which gives gen- 
erally no more than 60 hectoliters of wine 
to 285 hectoliters; and another firm turned 
not long ago (in Saone-et-Loire and the 
Céte d’Or) 2,000 hecoliters of sugared water 
into a wine that deceived the great mass 
of connoisseurs.—The Spectator. 
———— 

Buiack LETTER TastEs.—Those pretty 
little books, the ‘‘ Poems of Shakespeare,” 
the *‘ Venus and Adonis,’ are certainly 
rarissimi, and have fetched great prices. 
A copy of the latter work is now in the 
Bodleian, with this note of Mr. Malone, 
its late possessor: ‘* Bought of Mr. William 
Ford, bookseller, in Manchester, in Au- 
gust, 1805, at the enormous price of £28. 
Many years ago I said that I had no doubt 
an edition of Shakesneare’s ‘ Venus and 
Adonis’ was published in 1593; but no 
copy of that edition was discovered in the 
long period that has elapsed since my first 
notice of it, nor is any other copy of 1593 
but the present known to exist.’’ This 
copy is believed to be unique. Another 
of the succeeding year is in the Grenville 
Library, but cut close and mended, and 
cost £116. The greatest rarity. of all 
is ‘The Passionate Pilgrim,’ 1599, of 
which a copy is in the Capell collection. 
No other is known. Their value is of 
course immense. There is an amusing 
note at the end, asort of grumble of tne 
purchaser at the end, who complains that 
“though a corner was damaged he had 
had to pay 1d. for it.” An ancient 
quarto Shakespeare was sold for 6d., and 
the folios could not have been rated higher 
than 10s. each. But it is believed that £1 
was nearer to the price. ‘‘ Very lately,’ 
adds Stevens, “<7 5s. and £17 16s. have 
been paid for a quarto.” Three of our 
great actors were distinguished by this 
“black letter’ taste—Garrick, Kem- 
ble, and Henderson. Macready also 
collected, while now Irving is known 
for similar elegant hobbies. Gar- 
rick’s library was distinguished for 
the fine collection of ‘old plays,” which 
were uniformly pound and distinguished 
by his initials. They were, as we have 
seen, almost at once handed over to the 
Museum. ‘the rest of the library he be- 
queathed to his nephew, the Rev. Carring- 
ton Garrick. The widow, however, af- 
fectionately desired to retain the books 


and prevailed on the nephew to dispose of 


them to her. At the close of her life she 


ave away all the fine classicai sets and the 

talian books to the son of Mr. Carrington 
Garrick, and after herown death the re- 
mainder, with additions made by her, 
were offered for public sale in 1825. The 
auction took place at the Poet’s Gallery, 
in Fleet-street, and was conducted by Mr. 

r ‘ 

Saunders. There were neurly 3,000 lots, 
and the whole brought but £2,000. A 


copy of the first Shakespeare folio was 
sold for £32.—Tinsley’s Magazine. 





NEWMARKET.—Henry VIII. was notori- 
ously fond of horses and racing, and he im- 


ported many horses of Eastern blood into 


this country, chiefly from France, Spain, 
and Italy. Sir Wilham Pickering wrote 
from the British Embassy at Paris that 
the ‘‘ Kinge’s matie shalle have sent him 
from hence vj. cortalles, iij Spanishe horses, 


one torke, & barbery, one cowerser, and ij 
lyttel mewles.” The king himself made 


an entry in his journal of the arrival of 
these very quadrupeds; but there is some 
little difference between both the facts 
and the orthography of master and secre- 
tary, ‘six cortalles, tow Turkes, a barbary, 
tow genettes, a sturring horse’ (this we 
take to be identical with the ‘cowerser’’) 
“and tow litle mules.’”’ Queen Eliza- 
beth was as stanch a supporter of 
the turf as her father. <As a Princess 
she was im~:.isoned at Kirtling Hall, 
a place only 2bout five miles from New- 
market; but there is ‘‘no actual evidence”’ 
of her ‘‘ever having been at Newmarket.” 
It is recorded, however, in Nichols’s 
* Progress of Queen Elizabeth” that she 
staid with Archbishop Parker for Croy- 
don races. The Queen’s racing stud was 
kept at Greenwich, and it generally con- 
sisted of 40 **coursers,’’ as racehorses were 
then called. Newmarket sprang into ce- 
lebrity in the time of James I. here was 
racing there in his day, but there was even 
more tilting, hare hunting, and hawking. 
As the King’s secretary wrote to Lord 
Petre, ‘‘ Fowle” was ‘the feunda’con of 


his pleasure about Newmarket,” and it 
seems probable that Legpaberigy pheasants, 
partridges, and heron was his principal 
occupation wher there. The ing had 
accordingly commanded the _ secre- 
tary “ lett yo Lp. knowe how 
much hee affects the work of impail- 
ing @ place for p’servafice of the Fowle.” 


Yetin writing for the, edification of bia J 








fon, King James instructed him that “as 
for hunting, the most honourable and 
nobiest Sport thereof is with running 
Hounds; for it is a thievish sport of huut- 
ing to shoot with Guns and Bows.” There 
seems to have been plenty of gamb at 
Newmarket in this King’s time; but an 
act of Parliament was passed at Edin- 
burgh during his reign by which yy 3 one 
who won ‘at waigeris vpon hors’ Races 
any soume’” above “ane hundreth merks”’ 
within 24 hours was bound to Rey the 
‘‘superplus” to the Treasurer of the kirk, 
and the money was to be spent ‘“vpoun 
the pure of the parroche.” By the way, 
it was from Newmarket that King James 
issued the proclamation against the use of 
pistols, which, with some reservations, one 
would be tempted to wish revived.—The 
Saturday Review. 
we a 


THE PASTEURIZATION OF BrEER.—During 
the terrible days of the supremacy of the 
Commune in Paris, at the end of the 
Franco-German war, Pasteur was occupied 
in the laboratory of M. Duclaux, at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, in studying the diseases of 
beer, with a view to attempt to raise 
French beer to the higher standard of the 
German brewers. Beer is naturally more 
pronejto disease than wine, on account of 
the comparatively large quantity of gum- 
my and saccharine matters which it con- 
tains in a state favorable to rapid decay. 


When the fermentation of the wort of beer 
sets in at the high temperature to which it 
israised in mashing the liquid requires to be 
rapidly cooled. Solong as it remains be- 
tween the temperatures of 77° and 95° of 
Fahrenheit’s scale it is peculiarly liable to 
be attacked by the injurious ferments 
roper to acetic, lactic, and butyric acids. 
f the must of beer were spontaneously 
fermented, like the must of grape juice, 
an acid of putrid liquid would invariably 
be produced in the place of beer. In the 
old process of what was technically known 
as high fermentation, which 1s also the one 
that 1s still employed with the bitter beers 
and pale ales of England, the fermenting 
liquid was kept in barrels, at a tempera- 
ture ranging from 64° to 68° Fahrenheit. 
In the process of ‘low fermentation” 
which is more generally employed by the 
brewers of Germany and France, a slaw 
fermentation is established at a lower tem- 
perature, during which the yeast settles 
down to the bottom of the tubs and casks. 
The wort is then transferred to open tuns, 
and the fermentation is carried on at a 
temperature as low as 43° Fahrenheit, 
which is maintained by means of floating 
cylinders filled with ice for from 10 to 20 
days. This low fermentation beer is prin- 
cipally prepared in the Winter season, and 
is preserved in ice caves until the Summer. 
The cost of its production is on this ac- 
count comparatively high. Twenty-two 
allons of the beer require something like 
wo hundredweights of ice for \>eir mat- 
uration. The wort of beer, \.*ter it 
has been raised to the boiling‘ »oint, 
may be kept indefinitely if 1 be 
mixed only with pure yeast, and if it be 
preserved from contamination with ex- 
traneous oo that are diffused through 
the air. The beers fermented and kept at 
low temperatures to some extent fulfill 
this condition. By the employment of ice 
the brewer is able to meet the demands of 
a long period of consumption without any 
reat risk of contamination by accidental 
mpurities. But Pasteur has introduced 
an additional safeguard, even more sure 
than the low temperature fermentation. 
He has taught the brewers to bottie the 
beer when the fermentation is approx- 
imately complete, and then to expose the 
bottles for a short time to a temperature 
ranging between 122° and 131° Fahrenheit. 
By this management all extraneous germs 
of undesirable ferments are killed, and 
the beer consequently remains sound for 
long periods of time. This is essentially 
the practice which is now pursued upon a 
very large scale, and which is familiarly 
known as the Pasteurization of beer. In 
addition to the adoption of this process, 
the principle chiefly insisted upon by Pas- 
teur is that the wort shall be protected 
while cooling from all organisms accident- 
ally floating in the air, and that the leaven 
used for the wort shall be absolutely pure 
and itself free from contaminating organ- 
isms. At the recent Exhibition of Amster- 
dam M. Velten, of Marseilles, showed bot- 
tles half full of a perfectly clear beer 
which had been tapped at the opening of 
the Exhibition and left in this exposed 
state to prove the keeping powers of the 
liquid. This was beer which had been sub- 
jected to Pasteur’s method of preserva- 
tion.—The Edinburgh Review. 


= 





Tur PENSIONERS ON A SUNDAY FORENOON. 
—The finest sight at Chelsea Hospital is 
that to beseen any Sunday forenoon in the 
chapel. Here some 200 or perhaps 300 old 
pensioners occupy the body of the church, 
all gray-haired, several very aged, many 
bearing badges and medals, and no incon- 
siderable number showing unmistakable 
signs of the fierce wear and tear of life 
which they have encountered. The 
officers have their pews along the walls, 


and there is ample accommodation for the 
few visitors who find their way thither in 
time for service. There is a good deal of 
spitting, and hoarse gurgling and 
coughing among these poor old fel- 
lows, but there is always something 
very pathetic in their individual 
and collective aspect, never more so than 
when the tired gray heads are simultane- 
ously bent low in prayer or to receive the 
benediction of the Chaplain. Some readers 
will doubtless recall the very noble picture 
of the ‘Old Pensioners,’’ by Hubert Her- 
komer, A. R. A., a picture inno way exag- 
gerated or sentimental, but as loyally 
straightforward as these worthy old war- 
riors themselves. The chapel itself is about 
110 feet in length. and, with the wavin 

banners and sorely tattered flags tha 

droop from long poles around the walls, 
presents a picturesque and, at times, a 
very impressive sight. The large painting 
of Roman soldiers watching the sepulchre 
in fear and amazement as the Saviour rises 
from the tomb is by Sebastiano Ricci, but 
there is nothing else to attract the sight- 
seer save indeed the gold communion serv- 
ice, which was presented by James II. 
and is now valued, from a monetary point 


of view, at £500. Jn the chapel was buried 


a certain Rev. William Young, who if not 
very famous on account of his Latin dic- 
tionary should be remembered with inter- 
est by all students of our literature as the 
original of ** Parson Adams’’ in Fielding’s 
* Joseph Andrews.”—Good Words, 





Tae THeory of Evotution. To WHom 


pors tHE Crepit Bertone ?—The theory of 
evolution, as it was called—we believe, 
though we speak under correction, that 
the expression originated with Prof. Hux- 
ley—was not invented by Darwin, neither 


was the principle of natural selection his 
own discovery; it had long existed, though 


in a more or less undeveloped stage; it 
had been suggested, as Darwin himself has 
reminded us, in the Physice Ausculta- 
tiones of Aristotle, (lib. li. cap. viii. s. 2.) It 
was the hand of the great naturalist him- 
self that raised the theory, so long over- 


looked, to the rank of a highly elaborate 
and accepted biological system, correct- 
ing the prevalent idea to which so 
many distinguished men nad given 
their adhesion, that every species of plant 
or animal owed its present form and its 
original existence to a distinct act of spe- 
cial creation. How earnestly this latter 
view had entered into the conceptions of 
the world of natural science and how sin- 
cerely it was entertained was shown by the 
opposition which was at onee excited—an 
opposition which arose partly from mis- 
conception of Darwin’s real teaching, and 
artly, no doubt, as we have aiready seen, 
rom the aggressive attitude assumed by 
some of those whe seemed to welcome in 
evolution the discomfiture of belief. 
Our ablest soientific men, as was 
indeed becoming, set the example 
of reserve. Lyell’s acceptance of 
Darwinism was not finally declared 
until he published his ‘Antiquity of 
Man’”’ (1863.) Huxley showed himself by 
no means unconscious of the difficulties 
which beset a full oooep ance of “the 
new truth.” In ‘ Man’s Place in Nature” 


he writes: “Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis is 
not, so far as | am aware, inconsistent 
with any known Diological fact. * * * 
I, for one, am fully convinced that, if not 
precisely true, that hypothesis is as near 
an approximation to the truth as, tor ex- 
ample? the Copernican system was to the 

motion, * * * 
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esis must be provisional so long as one link 
in the chain of evidence is wanting, and so 
long as the animals and plants certain< 
ly produced by selection, breeding from’ 
@ commor stock, are tertile, and their 

eny are fertile with ane another, that 
ink will be wanting.” This Sg Co if 
not now so powerful, may not lightly be 
disregarded. Haeckel, deed, asserts 
(1876) that the necessary link is restored, 
citing in evidence the Porto Santo rabbit, 
which, with some touch perhaps of humor, 
he names Lepus Hualeyl. This little 
rodent, isolated since the year 1419, hag 
become “a good species,” distinguished! 
by colcr, rat-like shape, small size, &<., 
and now no longer pairs with its European 
parent rabbit. We ought to know the 
whole circumstances attending the experi« 
ment before we can regard the result as 
conclusive; meanwhile the fertility of som¢ 
hybrids has been established, thus, par« 
tially at least, removing a further objec« 
tion to Darwinism. Other difficulties 
might be restated which have not yet 
been removed—such, for instance, as the 
entire absence of the fossil remains of man 
which would take us appreciably nearer 
that lower pithecoid form through which 
the race has presumably passed. Lyell,, 
writing in 1863, observed that in the pre- 
ceding quarter of a century thousands of 
tossilized bones belonging to extinct and 
living species of mammalia had been sub- 
mitted to the examination of skillful 
osteologists, who have been unable to de- 
tect among them one fragment of a hu- 
man skeleton, or even a single human 
tooth; his statement, even in this day, can 
hardly be termed exaggerated—Te Sature 
day Review. 





THE APOLOGETICAL PREFACE.—The cause 
of the apologetic preface is obvious 
enough. Although printed at thé begin. 
ning of the book the preface is the last 
thing written. When the long labor of 
composition is over at last and the intens«¢ 
strain is relaxed suddenly then it is that 
the author sits down to his preface. There 
is a cooling of the enthusiasm which hag 
carried him through his work; there is 
often, indeed, a violent reaction, and it is 
at this moment of depression and de- 
spondency, when the author is a prey 
to dread doubt about his book and 
about himself, that the preface hag 


to be composed. Just then the au< 
thor sometimes wonders whether it 
is not his duty to throw what he has 
written into the fire, and sorid the world 
of a misconceived and misshapen abor- 
tion. Karely is this feeling, acute as it is, 
and painful, quite strong enough to make 
the author actually cast his manuscript 
into the grate—never until, like Penden« 
nis, he has made sure that the tire is out. 
But his morbidity of spirit and his seif< 
distrust find vent in the preface. Not un« 
frequently is the preface worded like a 
last dying speech and confession. As M. 
Octave Uzanne says in the lively preface 
to his lively little book called ‘The 
Caprices d@’un Bibliophiie,” “the preface 
is the salutation to the reader, and 
too often, alas!: the terrible salutation of 
the gladiators to Cesar—Morituri te saiu- 
tant!’ This is rank heresy, and all such 
heretics should be burned at the stake, or 
at least they should have their books 
burned in the market place by the com- 
mon hangman. The preface is not the fit 
time and occasion for the author to ex- 
hale his plaints, to make confession of 
his sins, and to promise todo penance. It 
is perhaps not too much to say that the 

reface is the most important part of a 
Boake. except the index. Anybody can 
write a book, such as it is, but onlva 
gifted man, or a man trained in the art,' 
can write a preface, such as it ought to be.; 
—HKrander Matthews, in Longmun’s Magae 
zine. 





THe BEEFSTEAK CLUB.—During the hun< 
dred and odd years of the club’s existenca 
many of the most celebrated men of those 
generations weremembers. It was rigidly 
laid down that the number should never 
exceed 24, and they would not make an 
exception even for the Prince Regent, who 
had to wait his turn. The members met 
every Saturday night to eat beefsteaks and 
drink port wine. At the endof the dining 
room was an enormousgrating in the form 
of a gridiron, through which the fire was 


seen, and the steaks were handed from the 
kitchen. Over this was the quotation 

“If it were!done, when ’tisjdone, then *twere well 

It were done quickly.” 

There was perfect equality, and the last 
made member, even were he of royal 
blood, was made the fag of the rest. 
There is a capital story told of this peculi- 
arity of the society. On a cartain ovcca- 
sion, when a large and distinguished party 
had met, a wealthy and pretentious Liver« 
pool merchant was among the guests. 
Something occurred to rouse his suspicion 
that the royal and titled persons wera 
myths, and he communicated this con-« 
viction to his host, remarking that it was 
avery good joke, but hesaw through it. 
The idea was instantly seized, and the Beef- 
steaks, to keep up the delusion, resolved 
themselves into a society of tradesmey. 
The Duke of Sussex reproached Alder« 
man Wood for the tough steaks he had 
sent last Saturday. ‘the Alderman re- 
torted upon his royal brother by com « 
plaining of the ill-fitting stays he had sent 
his wife. Sir Francis Burdett told Whit- 
bread his last cask of beer was sour, and 
the latter accounted for it by saying that 
it had been left too long in the'‘lower. A 
leaf had to be withdrawn to shorten the 
table, and in closing it the chair of the 
Duke of Leinster, wifo was President, was 
overbalanced, and both the Duke and the 
chair fell into the grate. Noone moved, 
everybody roared, and his Grace had to 
scramble to his feet as best he could. This 
confirmed the merchant’s skepticism. 
“Why,’”’ he said. ‘*if he had been a reat 
Duke would they not all have run to pick; 
him up?’—The Genilemun’s Magazine. 


_—_ 
— 





THe EneursH STEEPLECHASE. — The 
courses over which steeplechases ars now 
run are more Q@ifficult than they were two 
or three years ago, but their difficulty in 
no way increases their danger. The con- 


trary is the case, for now only horses that 


can jump and have been taught to jump 
have achance of winning. There is rea~ 
son to hope that the new order of things 
will tend to strengthen this sport, at 
which there is much money to be won. 


Many of the steeplechases are for hand« 


some stakes, and as regards betting—for, 
however much it may‘ be deplored, men 
will bet—it appears on investigation that 
in spite of the chances of mishap in a 
steeplechase the winners may be predicted 
with more acouracy than in races on 


the flat. The Grand National Hunt Com- 


mittee, which has lately been recon- 
stituted, is a body in every way calculated 
to improve the sport. It contains many 
practical men, a few like the junior ot the 
three Stewards ot the Jockey Club, the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, of special 
capacity and knowledge in all that con- 
cerns the horse and his rider; and their 


endeavors are not only to purify the turf 


atmosphere, not by any means always 
wholesome, but also to varry out those 
legitimate and desirable objects which 
racing is intended to foster. teeplechbas- 
ing a lew years ago was rapidly becoming 
a farce. Owners would not have their 
horses schooled and made proficient chas- 
ers when races were run over gallopin 

courses where, with a stroke or two o 

luck, the half-schooled animal that had 
the knack of going fast and was ridden by 
@ jockey with no knowledge of horseman- 
ship, but unlimited ack. was as likely 
as not—the stroke of luck always aiding— 
to win therace. If there were more races 
over four-mile courses, courses which re- 
quired what in some curious way has come 
to be called “negotiation,” more owners 
of good horses would doubtless feel an am- 
bition to win; and itis particularly to be 
noted that a chaser mes good Dy edu- 
cation. His style of crossing a country is 
not the same as the hunter’s style, speed 
in getting over and away from his fences 
Leing a leading characteristic of the perfect 
chaser. The sport is worthy of encourage- 


ment, bringing out, as it does, the best 
qualities of the horse and hisrider. We 
are glad to notice Fe by year an increase 
in the number o pote to point steeple- 
chases, a revival of the real thing, and of 
local hunt meetings, where horses and 
riders are what they seem tobe. These 


ro eserve all countepance.-The Saturs 
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LONDON'S TINY OUTCASTS 


VISIT TO THE HOME FOR DESTI- 
TUTE CHILDREN IN STEPNEY. 
$HE SORT OF PLACE THESE WAIFS FROM 


THE SLUMS ARE BROUGHT UP IN—USE- 


FUL LIVES THEY AFTERWARD LEAD. 


Dr. BARNARDO’s HomME FoR DeEsTITUTE 
CHILDREN, No. 18 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, EAST 
Lonpown, Dec. 14.—The date of this letter 
will suffice to show that in preparation 
for our voyage to the Congo in the com- 


Ing Spring 1 have made a preliminary 


journey among savages as fierce and 
brutal as those among whom we were 
shipwrecked three months ago, and mis- 
fienaries as earnest and devoted as any 
pow at work in Liberia or the basin of the 
Niger. The ‘‘ Home,” or, rather, Homes, 


(for their name is legion,) already estab- 


lished by Dr. Barnardo's energetic benevo- 
tence have begun to answer very effeet- 
ively the famous satirical cartoon which 
represented three or four outcast Londen 
children as kneeling at the feet of Britan- 
nia (whose eyes were fixed upon a group 
of African savages in the far distance) and 
saying piteously, “ Oh, if you please, M'm, 
ain’t we black and savage enough to be 
tookjcare of a bit?” The doctor himself 
was unfortunately absent at the time of 
my visit, but the work that he had done 
and the system which he had established 
spoke for themselves in language that 
needed no interpreter. 

The easiest way of reaching the princi- 
pal ‘‘ Home” is by train from Fenchurch- 
street (the continuation of that famous 
*“*Lombard-street’”’ which is still a proverb 
for every kind of wealth) to Stepney 
Junction, which is within five minutes’ 
walk of the Home itself. But the journey, 
however interesting, can hardly be called 
agreeable. In the brightest and clearest 
days of midsummer, the East End of Len- 
don still wears a gloomy and dismal look; 
but when seen beneath the leaden skies of 
Autumn, through the ghostly fog which 
is the great city’s chief characteristic, its 
sullen grimness is beyond the power of 
words to convey. Even the very names of 
the stations are ominous, the shrill call 
of ‘Shadwell’ instantly suggesting one 
of the foulest and most ferocious regions 
of what may be called “ uncivilized Lon- 
don,’’ as well as the near neighborhood of 
that ill-omened ‘spot where, 73 years ago. 
two murders, or rather massacres, urpar- 
alleied in ‘the history of crime, sent a 
panic not only throughout Lendon, but 
over the whole length and breadth of 
England, which, even now that three- 
quarters of a century lie between, is still 
an undying memery. 

The interior of my car on the way down 
would have made a study worthy of Dick- 
ens, had the great master been ‘still alive. 
On myright was a portly, broad-faced, 
large-jawed man—probably the foreman 
of some one ef the countless works whose 
high chimneys were poisoning with their 
smoke the air around us—with a high hat 
of peculiar severity, and a bearing not 
exactly aggressive, but full of that cold 
everawing “do you know to whom you 
are speaking?” dignity characteristic of 
the man in office. Heremained silent dur- 
ing the whole journey, eying us all in 
turn as if he had got to pay our 








wages, and were calculating how 
much he should ‘stop’ out of 
pach. On our 4Ileft was a rosy- 


cheeked milliner’s apprentice, gorgeeus in 
cheap finery, but always oppressively con- 
scious of the unaristocratic brown paper 
parcel beside her, which she vainly tried 
toignore. Inacerner beyond her sat an 
old woman of the most ultra-nervous and 
fussy persuasion, who seemed firmly con- 
vinced that the local railway officials were 
leagued in a deep and dark conspiracy to 
carry her past her destination or drop her 
many miles short of it, and kept shrilly 
appealing to every one within reach, at 
intervals of rather less than two 
minutes, to protect her against this 
nefarious design. Three passengers 
faced us on the opposite seat, the 
first being a sturdy mechanio some- 
what exhilarated by a few extra glasses 
of beer, who kept making a series of 
rough-hewn British jokes, and laughing at 
them se heartily himself that every one 
else was fain to join in from sheer con- 
tagion. Next to him came aslim, active, 
smooth-faced young fellow, whose com- 

lacent glances at the pretty girl beside 
fim—evidently either his sweetheart or 
his wife—showed that he was quite as 
proud of her as she appeared to be of him. 
From his brisk, breezy frankness of speech 
and a certain sailor-like bluffness in his 
handsome sunburned face, as well as an 
indescribable something in his build and 
bearing, I set him down at once as & blue- 
jacket, and such indeed he was. 

When I got into conversation with him 
I found that he had visited not a few of 
my old haunts in Cape Colony and Natal, 
and that by a curious coincidence he, too, 
like myself, had just neturned from Africa, 
and had narrowly escaped ‘drowning on 
the way. He had even been as far as the 
Kimberley diamond fields, Meee when I 
asked him how he had prospered there he 
answered only by a rueful grin and a sig- 
nificant shake of the head. But the sud- 
den shout of “Stepney!’’ cut short our 
talk, and I scrambled out to commence 
my search for the Causeway and its 
famous home. 

The walk from the railway statien to 
Stepney Causeway, short though it is, 
would alone suffice to convince any visitor 
that 20 such ‘‘refuges” as that of Dr. Bar- 
nardo would not be more than enough for 
the needs of this dismal neighborhood. 
Everything that one sees in these gloomy 
regions—the grimy, foul, overcrowded 
houses, the squalid wretches that inhabit 
them, the ragged, bruised, filthy children, 
old before their time—bears the stamp 
not merely of poverty. but of misery. 
The hard, low-browed, sallow visages 
that swarm on every side wear 
that pinched, drawn, haunted look 
branded into them by the _ grind- 
ing pressure of a life which has been 
merely one long struggle to keep from dy- 
ing. ‘The onestory told by these haggard, 
sunken features and sharp, hungry eyes is 
that of a crushing, never-ending toil for 
no high and holy purpose, but simply to 
keep body and soul together. One ceases 
to wonder at the difficulty of raising this 
down-trodden class when one remembers 
that the sole education which they have 
pver known is the horrid abnormal de- 
velopment of that wolfish instinct which 
teaches the wild beast to track its prey 
and the vulture to scent the far-off car- 
rion. 

Stepney Causeway is one of a number of 
narrow, dingy streets straggling out of 
the Commercial road, and a few doors 
down itis the celebrated Home itself, a 
large, plain, yes building of unpretend- 
ing brick and mortar, just opposite which 
stands the infirmary belonging to it. On 
entering and announcing myself as the 
correspondent of THs Times lam ushered 
at once into the snug little office occupied 
by the Governor, a genial old gentleman 
with a bushy beard and keen gray eye, 
whom I enor norris A recognize as 4& 
brother Scotchman. ® greets me very 
cordially, and invites me to etapa wind 
him during the afternoon parade and in- 
spection, which is just about to Begin. 

“Tm afraid you won't see the place te 
much advantage to-day,” he says as we 
tramp up and down the different stairs 
and passages, ‘‘for we’ve got the painters 
in here just now, and of course the whole 
house is upside down and everything in a 
terrible mess. Here, you see, is the dining 
room, (throwing open the door of alon 

all, on either side of which rews o 

mcohes stand piled one upon another.) 
Dinber’s over now, or I dare say you 
would have liked to see them dine.’’ 

“JT should indeed. Do they clean out 
the hall themselves?’ 

_ Yes; there are so many boys told off 
to do it ev day, and the same with the 
rest of the housework; but I'll give you 
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with that varnish and mind how you step 


over those paint pots. Now then, here we 
are at the parade yard.”’ 

There, sure enough, as the door at the 
end of the corridor swings open,a wide, 

aved court lies before us, shut in by high 

rick walls and thronged with a crowd of 
boys, which, to my startled eyes, assumes 
the proportions of aregular army, a re- 
semblance heightened by the fact that 
all these “ light infantry” wear the neat, 
half-military uniform of the Home, the 
name of which is inscribed on their caps 
in gilt letters, just as a sailor carries 
that of his ship. The moment we make 
our appearance the little bugler of this 
miniature hest puts his instrument to his 
mouth and blows with allhis heart and 
soul, with a true boy-like enjoyment of 
the chance of making a noise, while the 
drill instryctor—a tall, bright-looking 
young fellow with a trim brown mus- 
tache—sends his stentorian voice over the 
whole breadth of the yard with the word 
of command to “Fall in,’’ which is in- 
stantly obeyed. 

Up and down, backward and forward, 
move the long line# of small figures, going 


through their facings with a briskness 
which shows that, new though they still 
are to the work, they will be apt enough 
at it by and by. But the spectacle has 
another and a deeper interest apart from 
this. Here is the raw material of which 
nations are made, or unmade, according 
as they handle it; and the tramp of these 
boyish feet seems to shape itself into the 
homely words in which one of America’s 
greatest poets has expressed a truth that, 
simple as it is, has taken Europe many a 
century to learn. 
** Thank God, say I, for any plan 
To raise one human bDeing’s level, 
Give one more chance to make a man, 

Or, anyhow, to spoil a devil!”’ 

These last words receive an added point 
from the countless signs that show only too 
plainly what these poor lads might have 
become had they been left in their original 
slough of misery. Some of the faces in 
the line are heavy and lowering, others un- 
naturally sharp—the eyes of a erafty old 
man peering through the featuresof a 
child. Others show fearful scars and bruises, 
which tell their own dismal story. Many are 
disfigured with hideous sores, the natural 
results of hardship, exposure, and long- 
continued neglect. ‘These sores—so the Gov- 
ernor tells me as we walk through the 
ranks after drill is over, inspecting the 
cleanliness of hands, faces, aad accoutre- 
ments—are & very common ailment with 
those who havejust entered the Home, as 
a natural consequence of the sudden and 
complete change in their diet and way of 
life. 

But in spite of all this it is some consola- 
tion to refiect that for every boy in the 
ranks here there is one thief and vaga- 
bond the less ia the slums of Stepney and 
Shadwell. Look forward a few years into 
the future and you will see these lads— 
who would otherwise have prowled in the 
gutters or crowded the jails—furling top- 
sails manfully in the teeth of a gale, hack- 
ing their way through some gloomy pine 
forest faraway in the heart of Canada, 
keeping nightly watch on some remote 
Australian run, rifle in hand, against a 
raid of plundering savages, or riding gal- 
lantly over the parched, stony ridges of 
Southern Africain the ranks of the Cape 
Mounted Police. Wisely indeed spoke 
John Wilkes when he said, ‘“‘ The very 
worst use to which you can put a manis 
to hang him.” 

But there are some here into whom the 
baneful effects of their past life have been 
branded too deeply to be ever effaced. 
Yonder creeps a;poor little pale-faced crip- 
ple, hardly bigger at 12 than most other 

oys at 7, whose sunken features, nerveless 
limbs, and frightfully distorted chest and 
shoulders contrast dismally with the erect 
and muscular frame of the stalwart drill 
instructor, who is just laying his strong 
brown hand on the bowed shoulder of the 
sufferer with a few words of kindly en- 
couragement. Live as long as he may, 
ont, moment of this poor lad’s existence 
will be poisoned by the result of the in- 
juries dealt him in some fit of drunken 
fury by his own father and mother. 

The inspection being now at an end, the 
boya—who are officered by their own Ser- 
gfeants and Corporals, chosen from among 
themselves for good conduct—file off to 
their work or afternoon lessons, while the 
Governor and I proceed to examine the 
gymnasium, the kitchen, and the lavatory, 
all excellent of their kind, and admirably 
clean and weil kept. Attheend of the 
lavatory a door opens upon a broad plat- 
form paved with smooth, white tiles, in 
the midst of which is the big, shallow tank 
that serves the beys as aswimming bath. 

ch | oe they’re very fond of that,’’ 
suggest 1. 

**Indeed they are. Whenthey’re once 
in the difficulty is to get them out again. 
Now shall we go up stairs to the work- 
rooms ?’’ 

We inspect the shoemaking, tailoring, 
and carpentering departments, in the last 
of which are a number of very neatly 
made boxes for the use of the boys that 
are sent over to Canada, who thus carry 
with them wherever they go their com- 
rades’ work, or pessibly their own. Then 
come the schoolrooms, and the head teach- 
ér informs me that at the yearly Govern- 
ment examination (which took place a 
week ago) 80 per cent. ef his pupils passed 
triumphantly. 

“They're sometimes a little difficult to 
manage just at first,’ says he, ‘‘ but what 
they need is a firm hand and eye over 
them, and the discipline soon makes itself 
felt. It’s very seldom, indeed, that any of 
them run away or have to be dismissed.”’ 

Just then my eye falls upon a little red- 
haired fellow, who, having got into deep 
waters in his efforts to copy the “Y” 
chalked on the blackboard, is watching 
with admiring despair the more successful 
attempt of his right-hand neighbor. The 
latter, becoming aware of my observa- 
tion, sets himself te complete the letter 
with a hair-stroke which shall be a mas- 
terpiece. But just at the critical moment 
the inkin his pen “peters out,’’ and ‘the 
magnificent up-stroke collapses in an un- 
sightly scratch. 

** Do you ever have any trouble with the 
parents?” asked I of the Governor as we 
turned to leave the room. 

“Not often, for before admitting any 
boy we make the parents sign an agree- 
ment not to interfere with him any more, 
and we always have each case thoroughly 
investigated. Any child that is destitute 
or ill treated can take shelter in our ‘ night 
refuge’ next door, and then its case is 
looked inte at once. Of course we only 
receive the really destitute, wno stand in 
urgent need of assistance, and there are 
always quite enough of them, poor things. 
Now, Mr. Ker, if you’ll come back with me 
to the office I'll give you those statistics 
that I promised you.” 

On the way thither we make the tour of 
one of the three dormitories, which, with 
its pure air, clean floor and walls, and 
snug, well blanketed beds, must seem 
quite a palace to these poor little waifs 
alter the filthy dens to which they have 
been accustomed. Each of the dormi- 
tories containing 96 beds, the total number 
of boys now ledged in the Home is 288. 
From the printed statistics shown me by 
the Governor I learn that the bugle sounds 
every morning at 5:30, warning the in- 
mates to rise, dress, turn down their 
beds, open all the windows, and take their 
places for morning prayers. Then comes 
the inspection of beds, after which, at the 
word of command from the monitor, the 
boys march down into the yard. At6the 
doors are opened te admit the cook, lava- 
tory officer, drill instructor, and -other 
officials, and the boys go to the lavatory 
to wash under the officer’s eye, while the 
“scrubbers” clean out the dormitories, 
and the ‘house boys,” superintended by 
the matron, make the beds. At 6:40 comes 
early drill, at 7 breakfast and prayers. 
The inspection of working boys comes at 
7:65, the schoolboys’ parade at 8:05, the 
general parade and inspection of hands 
and faces at 8:20. At 8:80 the “house 
boys’’ come down, clean the boots, 
and parade. By 10:30 the housework is 
done. At 11:30 the dining room corps put 
on their aprons and lay the dinner, which 
begins at 12. ‘The general parade for play 
is at 1:05, the Governor’s inspection at 
1:30. Ati:45 the boys go to their classes 
or workrooms. At5 vomesthe signal to 
wash and prepare for tea, whichis ready 
by 6. At7:30 the bedmakers go up stairs, 
returning at 7:45. Evening prayers come 
ats, the boys go totheir roogs at 8:50, 
and the putting out of lights at 9 ends the 
day. Davin Kerr. 


PROFITING BY THE LESSON. 
Dumley—I paid Robinson $ that I owed 
him this morning, and he said that he had for- 


otten all about it. It has taught me a lesson 
shail remember. 
Smith—What lesson has it taught you, Dum- 








all the statistics by and by, when the in- 
spootion'’s over. eate-of 


“wour.ooat.4. 


ley ? . 
Dumiey—Never to pay money that I owe until 
| I'm asked for ite 


IN THE SIERRA MADRES 


HUNTING JACK RABBITS AND 
MOUNTAIN LIONS. 
KNOCKED OVER A CLIFF BY A GRIZZLY— 

SELF-PROTECTION OF TREETOADS AND 


LIZARDS—THE GUIDE'S STORIES, 


SrerrA Mapre Movuntarns, Dec. 15.— 
** That burro,” said a mountain man as we were 
waiting for the horses before starting for the 
day’s hunt, and pointing at a long-eared, patient 
looking animal heavily laden with camping 
truck, “had a mate that came near being tho 


death of me, and I was that fond of her that l'd 


have given half I was worth than see what I 
did,” 

‘““You know the old trail, four miles below 
here ?”’ the old man began. ‘“* Well, I was one of 
the first to get up to the top of the range on it, 
and you might conclude that 1 know something 
about it; but I had the closest call, and it come 


about something like this: I took the job of 


taking a party up the moratain, and was to 


leave them there to camp al. night. I got up all 
right ana started down again with oldPolly, 
my pet burro. When half way down I came on 
to as pretty a buck as ever yousee. He madea 
break down the cafion, but I was too quick for 
him, I had a repeating Winchester; the first shot 
took off the tip of one of his horns, and the 
second laid him out. It wasa pretty bad place, 
but I got the burro down and packed the buck 
on her, and started to pack it down. I went on 
ahead, leading Polly by a five-foot rope that I 
tied about my wrist, so it wouldn’t bother me. 
We went along well enough until we came to a 
place in the trail where it led right around the 
side of the mountain and was only about four 
feet wide in one spot, on account of a big rock 
that stuck out; onthe other side it was a sheer 
jump of about 500 feet, and from that point 

here was a slide into the bottom of the cafion. 
It was about as shaky a place as you could find 
in the whole range. . 

“ Well,” continued the speaker, “‘ when the old 
burro came to the rock she stopped. I pulled 
and hauled, cussed and coaxed, and all to no 
purpose. She had made up her mind she 
wouldn’t go around with the pack, and I 
thought she could, s0 got madder and madder. 
Then [ got behind and tried to push her, but it 
wasn’t no use, and all at once she began to back, 
and ina second was over the cliff. [held her a 
second, then I thought of the rope around my 
wrist, and I tell you I never cast off anything so 
lively before; but I cot it clear justas it jerked 
out of my hands, and then I fell down on the 
trail and shut my eyes. It seemed an hour to 
me before I heard the poor creature strike. She 
fell a matter of 500 foot, and I just heard the 
thud that she and the buck made. After a time 
I got the courage to look over, and there 1 could 
just see her. 

“Godown? No,I never went near her; she 
lay where no man would trouble her. You see 
I ought to have taken off that buck. She knew 
the place was too narrow for safely going 
around that rock and I just naturally killed 
her,” and a moisture glistened fora moment in 
the old man’seye. “It learned me a lesson, and 
I never tried to force a burro after that, espe- 
cially when I was fast to ’em.” 

I nad noticed deer and puma or wildcat tracks 
in the cafion the day before, and we were off for 
adayorso in the upper range. It had been 
raining tor s1x days on a stretch, and the site of 
our camp, a plateau between two deep cafions, 
the Negro and Millard, was to all intents and 
purposes an island. The continuous rain had 
swollen what had been in the dry season, 10 days 
before, a brook .into a roaring torrent, that 
rushed over our trailand down into the Arroyo 
with a menacing roar that could be heard 
& long distance. The animals were packed, 
hauled, and forced through the stream, and the 
foothills gained so that we could take some rab- 
bits on the way. I was somewhat familiar with 
rabbit shooting in the East, but in Southern 
California it is reduced toa fine point and re- 
quires no litte prescience. My companion, a 
ranchman from over the cafion, was an experi- 
enced hand, and when I prepared to dismount 
and unsling my shotgun he asked me wnat 1 
bay sg J to do. 

“The way to shoot jack rabbits here is to fol- 
low them on your horse and take them on the 
fly,’’ he said. 

I suggested that my horse might not stand 


re, 

“ Try her, then,” was the response. ‘* Are you 
ready 7?” he shouted. 

“ All right,”’ I answered, bracing back, and 
with that he fired near the head of my mare, 
She landed about six feet away, but as I was 
stillon her my companion thought she might 
do, and kindly suggested tying 4 legs under 
the girth, so that I could fireand the mare could 
jump without throwing me. 

I refused this generous offer. and determined 
to take my chances. After a short gallop we 
reached the edge of the grease wood brush that 
borders the mesa, near La Cafiada. My com- 
panion struck in while I skirted the edge. The 
single hound that we had soon started a jack, 
that sprang from the thicket not 20 feet away, 
itslong ears pointing up like masts, and its 
sinewy hind legs working like machines. 
Wheeling my horse I tried to take him, but it 
was no use, the jack was going 10 or 12 feetata 
bound, making for the mesa,so I {started my 
broncho in pursuit. For five minutes it must 
have been an interesting sight:for an outsider— 
dodging gopher and badger holes—breaking 
through the tunnels of mole and pocket rat, 
hard riding and no joke. The hound, however, 
turnedithe fortunes of the day, and gradually ran 
the flying rabbit to the left, hinged my 
broncho quickly and grasping him witb my 
knees for the expected leap. I dropped the reins 
and fired. It was luck, but I hit the jack in mid- 
air in one of his long leaps. He struck the 
ground, and again shot certainly four tect up, 
coming down dead, while I clambered in from 
the mare’s ears, where I had been propelled by 
her vigorous stand, she having changed her tac- 
tics and —— short fora change. My com- 
panion had taken one in the brush, and soon we 
both started another over the mesa, and with 
the bound baying, the horses mad with excite- 
ment and leaping the badger holes, jt was sport 
indeed. Haif a dozen shots brought my mare 
to hersenses, but it was some time before she 
could look at a gun without laying her ears back, 

In reaching the highér elevations of the Sierra 
Madres the cafions are the natural Jeads, and as 
they cut the range in every direction, and are 
picturesque in the extreme, a hunt here com- 
bines many features besides the mere slaughter 
of game. The cafion we entered was about six 
miles from the Hotel Haymond de los Angeles, 
where the cars can be taken for Los Angeles 
City. and was about 250 feet deep at the en- 
trance, the centre occupied by a small stream 
that isa fortune to the owner, water being val- 
ued here at $1,000 per inch. This means a stream 
ae through an inch square pipe for ,all 

me. 

The stream is lined with alders five times as 
large as those of the North, live oak, yucca, and 
various other unfamiliar forms, Through these 
& narrow path led, the branches often sweeping 
the horses’ heads and makingit hard riding. 
Here in the soft yielding sand could be seen the 
pointed print of a deer’s hoof, and anon the 
marks of the broad round paw ot a wildcat was 
visible, télling of the possibility of large game, 
Though the latter part of November, wild roses 
were in bloom, and bay trees forced their fra- 
grance upon us as we passed along. In fact, we 
seemed to be reaching a veritable Summerland. 
Larkspurs were every where, the scarlet mimulus 
grew by the rushing stream, while great masses 
of briar roses formed dados over which nodded 
afrieze of ferns at least five feet high. Lilies, 
columbines, aspidiums, anda host of other rich 
forms formedjtbe carpet of this mountain retreat. 
The road up Millard’s Cafion was particularly 
fine, and good for horses two miles inland, while 
burros could be used for amilefurther. We 
left our horses beneath some liye oak trees, and 
the water being lower in the upper cafon we 
took to the stream bed, stepping from boulder 
to boulder, and er over huge tree limbs 
that had bridged the brook. Yair sized trout 
were seen during the ascent, and the spot was 
marked for another day. In some places the 
bed of the stream was filled with acorns of 
astonishing size, fully four times as large as 
those of the East. They generally grew on lofty 
trees, overhanging the bank in some instances 
at least 800 feet overhead. The ferns that flour- 
ished in the moist spots were also remarkable 
for their size, some attaining six feet in height. 
A very small variety was faced with green and 
backed with an old gold hue asif they had been 
decorated by some cesthete. 

Itis often said of California that things are 

reversed here. This is trve as to climate, 
and might be applied to the habits of animals, 
as some of the squirrels live in the ground and 
rats in the trees. The ground squirrels are par- 
nrg & noticeable on the mesa land, and inthe 
cafion the nests of the rats were met at every 
etep. The largest are on the ground, in theform 
of hillocks or mounds three or four feet high, 
and made up of twigs and sticks, corncobs, and 
various articles stolen by the wood rats, which 
are notorious thieves. Other nests are built at 
the bases of trees and about them, the mass of 
material being so securely bound together that 
it is dificult to tear them apart, The nests 
in the trees resembled the squirrel nests 
seen in Central Park in the Autumn, though 
they were not more than 10 feet from the ground. 
A similar nest is formed here by a rich steel- 
gray squirrel. These graceful creatures were 
extremely common, an¢ were often treed by the 
watchful hound that made occasional * sorties”’ 
into the brush. On one of these incursions a 
fierce snarl was heard, followed by a deep bay- 
ing and yelping, music telling of large game, 
and by the time we reached thespot beyond 
some live oaks, a big wild cat was seen climbing 
up the sides of an alder. A bullet brought her 
down for the dog, and being only wounded, 
the fur flew for a few minutes, the 
hound soon silencing her, getting well 
scratched in the mélée, but apparently 
satisfied with her share’ in’ the sport. 
Inu climbing over the rocks numbers of lizards 
and tree toads were found, the latter affording a 
rey J example of protective resemblance. 
Most of the boulders were of granite, and pre- 
sented a mottled surface. Several times I no- 
ticed a small toad leap seemingly from in front 
of me, and finally, by examining the rocks ahead, 
I saw a small one and, proceeding carefully, se- 
cured it. In color it was a fac simile of the 
boulder, having a streaked white ground dot- 
ted with black, so that the animal appeared to 
be a mere projection of the stone upon which it 
rested. It was one of the treo toads, and had 
delicate disks upon its feet, which enabled it to 
climb up a pane of glass later on. 








t To determine the limit of the variation of 
color this specimen was kent in confinement. 
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and placed on successive objects of a different 
color. The first was a sheet of white paper, and 
some hours later the animal had turned several 
hades lighter, the ground color becoming 
ighter, andthe black spots fading outso that 
they were almost invisible. From this it was 
pieced upona black base, and before long the 

ack spots grew perceptibly darker, and finally 
seemed to pervade thé entire surface, the skin 
assuming a dark hue, guite sufficient for pro- 
tection. Before other experiments could be 
trieda horned toad, that was being similarly 
treated succeeding in injuring it, so that other 
specimens will have to be obtained, but the 
above serves to show that this tree toad could 
adaptitself toa black, white, or spotted rock, 
and find almost perfect protection. 

Among the damp leavesa number of lizards 
were discovered, varying from fourto twelve 
inches in length, and were noticeable for their 
snake-like appearance. One specimen had lost 
its tail, and my Companion suggested that it had 
thrown it—a faculty possessed by several geckos, 
The operation of casting I had observed in an- 
other though smaller lizard a tew days previ- 
ous, and itis, perhaps, one of the most remark- 
able methods of protection foundin the animal 
kingdom. The lizard observed by myself was a 
small road lizard of this country, seemingly tak- 
ing the place of the chameleon, though being a 
strictly ground animal, and very common along 
the roadsides. Ordinarily it is somewhat difficult 
to catch them, but this specimen I was fort- 
unate in surprising in open ground, In at- 
tempting to capture it I struck the sand sharply 
in its near vicinity, not, however, touching it, 
The moment the blow was given I saw tne liz- 
ard make a eudden turn as if lashing its tail, and 
then the latter became detached and hopped up 
and down, while the lizard itself darted away so 
quickly that it was almost impossible to follow 
it; indeed, the leaping and squirming tail was 
Pere sufficient to divert the attention. I imme- 

iately took out my watch and placed the tail 
in my hand and it moved vigorously for two 
minutes, and for some time longer showed 
signs of life. The dismembered part was 
remarkabie in its resemblance to a large 
worm, its motions helping to complete the 
Simile, and it was evident that the 
pursuer would be immediately attracted by it 
thinking 1t a worm, thus giving the wily lizard 
time to escape. The loss of the tail might be 
disastrous, were it not replaced by a new one, 
and sometimes two new ones grow, giving the 
animat a curious appearance. A living speci- 
men in my possession shows a new tail almost 
complete. Examination of the tail shows that 
the vertebra are joined very closely, and a sharp 
jerk on the part of the animal is quite sufficient 
to cast it. As soon asthe tail is thrown off the 
stump is elevated as high as possible, probably 
to keep the wound away fromthe ground. 

Following up the cafion the stream grew 
smaller, the sides more precipitous, until finally 
aspot was reached where it was said the sun 
never penetrated. A short distance beyond this 
we came upon a waterfall which well repaid the 
long tramp up the cafion. For 100 feet a silver 
cord of water fell or seemed to glide overa sur- 
face of maidens’ hair ferns.and moss of delicate 
hues, producing an indescribable effect, and one 
60 delicate that neither painting nor photogra- 
phy could reproduce it. The rich greens of moss 
and ferns, the silvery sparkie of the drops, the 
goiden gleams of the sun as they caught the 
upper portion formed a picture rich in the ex- 
treme, The fall was sheer, andin the march of 
time the stream had worn out a great room in 
the solid rock; even 100 feet from it the 
effectsiof the water could be seen in the smooth 
surface of the rock. The water fell into a pool 
about 20 feet across, clear as crystal, while in 
one portion the rock shelved away, forming a 
cave of quite large dimensions. The tall was 
presumably the head of navigation, but it was 
evident that the upper stream could be followed 
by clinging tothe vines and roots that formed 
natural ladders on tbe sides ofjthe cafion. ‘* The 
last time I came up here,” said my companion, 
**I found a buck dead in the pool. He had evi- 
dently been chased by a bear or mountain lion 
and had leaped the fall, dropetns a hundred 
feet. So we might cail this the * Deer’s Leap.’ I 
don’t believe beara ever come up here,” he add- 
ed, ‘* it’s so hard to get out. They stay up above, 
where the timber is heavier. Some people are al- 
ways pining for a chance to _ shoot a 
bear, but tell you unless [ want 
meat pretty bad I'd rather let 'em alone, and 
when you hear that a grizzly won’t chase a mar 
don’t you believe it. When they were makin 
the trail around the Arroyoeco Mountain 
they had a gang of men at work for some time. 
One night when one of them was coming down 
the mountain, at the narrowest part ot the trail 
he came face to face with a grizzly with her cubs 
alongside of her. The man was a Dutchman 
and had never seen a bear before, He had noth- 
ing to defend himself with, and almost before he 
could move the ola bear started for him. He 
turned and off they went, ‘ the old boy catch the 
hindermost.’ On one side the rock was right 
straight up for several hundred feet and off 
the other it was equally as bad a show, 
being right down for as much more. The 
grade was up, and in a few minutes the bear 
caught up to him and hit him a clip that 
knocked him clear off the trail into the bush 
that happened to be there. Down he- went, 
rolling and sprawling, over a precipice that 
would have killed nine men out of ten, but 1t 
saved his life, as the bear went back to her cubs. 
He managed to pick himself up and get baok to 
camp, where the men fixed him up, and he was a 
caution to see. The bear’s claw had nigh 
stripped him, and had taken a piece of flesh out 
of his leg as big as aman’s fist. If you ever 
examined a grizziy’s claw and paw I needn’t tell 
you how it’s done; but they can kill a horse oran 
ox ata single blow. I don’t care about meeting 
one uniess I am well fixed. [ remember once 
I—"’ Asnarl from some animal here interrupted 
the speaker, followed by the baying of the 
hound, and a moment later we were rushing 
down the cafion, sliding over rocks, falling over 
trees, tripping over vines, in vain effort to get 
sight of the dog that was infullcry after some 
large game. The brush grew thick, and we 
could distinctly hear the two animals plowing 
through it, and then only one. Rounding a 
wall of rock the rolling, crumbling stones at- 
tracted our attention up, and there upon a 
boulder high above us was seen the lithe form 
of a mountain lon. It must have cleared 20 
feet to have gainedafoothold on the upper 
ledge, and so, gameless, the hunters left tne 
deep shadows of the cafion and came down into 
the twilight of the lower country. 


AN AFRICAN NEW YEAR’S CARD. 
From an Arttcle by J. R. Coryell in St. Nicholas 
for January. 

Of course all boys and girls know what 
the cactus is—a green, grotesque-looking plant, 
almost covered with sharp spines and bearing a 
most gorgeous flower; but I am sure they do not 
know all of the uses to which the cactus can be 
put, nor do I believe that the most ingenious 
guesses could come near to the truth. Itisa 
native of America, but it has been taken to 
Europe and Africa, and now grows in the latter 
country in great profusion. But, afterall, the 


oddest use of the cactus prevails in Cape Town, 
South Africa, where itr leaves are made to 
serve the purpose of visiting cards. Fancy 
carrying about in your coat pocket a lot of 
thick leaves covered with spines as sharp as 
needles! But, wait a moment. The leaves of 
the particular kind of cactus so used are not 
very prickly, and, moreover, they are not car- 
ried about, but are left growing on the plant, 
which stands at the foot of the front steps, 
When a lady calls she has only to draw out one 
of those ever ready bat pins with which ladies 
are always provided, and with the sharp point 
scratch her name on the glossy, green surface 
ofaleaf. A gentleman generally uses the point 
of his penknife. The lineg turn silvery white 
and remain on the leaf, clear and dis- 
tinct, for years and years. On New 
Year's Day these vegetable cards are es- 
pecially convenient, and ladies who wish to keep 
the calisof that day apart from those of other 
days appropriate a branch of the cactus to that 
purpose. One gentleman in Cape Town has a 
cactus plant whichis nearly 15 feet high. Its 
great thick leaves are almost all in use as visiting 
cards, so that he has a complete and lasting 
record of his visitors, It-cannot be gaid that 
this practice adds to the beauty of the plant, 
but then it is oddity and not beauty that is de- 
sired in such cases. There is one cactus, not so 
plentiful as that just described, which is of a 
very accommodating character. It not only has 
smooth leaves, but the spines it has are so large 
and stiff that they can be used as pens for writ- 
ing on the leaves. 





THE SHAH’S FOOL'S PARADISE. 
From the London Globe. 

The Shah is courageous and brave, a fine 
rider, an indefatigable sportsman, and a dead 
shot. It must have been nervousness which 
made him shoot so badly in 1878 when out with 
the Emperor of Austria. The Emperor's opinion 
was that he mostly missed, and he said so toa 
member of his suite. His talents are neither 


those of astatesman nor those ofa soldier. He 
has the best of intentions, and devises schemes 
ot reforms and progress, but lavks the necessary 
eqn and perseverance. It often happens that 
e sends for a Minister to give him some orders 
regarding some important affair of state. The 
Minister arrives as quickly as he can, but when 
he presents himself the Shah has forgotten what 
he wanted him for; his thoughts have already 
run Off to another subject. He is said to love 
the army andto bea soldier at heart. But his 
love is me apparent. Heinspects his troops not 
for the sake of acquiring any knowledge of his 
army, of the individual officers and men, of the 
weapons, of military discipline, &c., but more 
for the sake of a pastime. It flatters him to see 
officers and men bow down to him, and he likes to 
hear the national hymn played as he enters and 
leaves the drill ground. Hois incapable of diroect- 
ing & Mancuvre. Fiattery has spoiled him. 
His Ministers, his attendants, the members of 
his harem, all flatter him; not a soul dares to 
give him any advice or hint that be is not in- 
fallible. He lives in a kind of fool’s paradise, 
and is probably convinced that Persia is a pow- 
erful and well governed empire. 
een 


RALEIGH'S ORIGINAL TOBACCO PIPE. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette. 

An interesting relic of the famous Sir 
Walter Raleigh was sold yesterday by a well- 
known firm of auctioneers. It} consists of Sir 
Walter’s original tobacco pipe, which is said 


on a certain memorable occasion to have so 
excited the disgust of Queen Elizabeth. At the 
same sale, asword which once belonged to Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, the leader of the rebellion of 
1798, is also expected to be putup. They were 
the property of tho late Rev. Dr. Nelligan, who 
had formed a remarkable collection of curiosi- 








ties of all sorts. 


A PHYSICIAN'S ROMANCE 


REE UY 
DEVOTION OF THE WOMAN WHOSE 
LOVE HE HAD SPURNED. 
LEAVING HOME AND FRIENDS, SHE ASSUMES 

THE DISGUISE OF A MAN AND DIES IN 


HER LOVER’S EMPLOY. 


In a New-England village scarce a hun- 
dred miles from New-York a strange romance 
came to light last week. Some 20 or 25 years 
ago a young New-Yorker left home to add to 
his education by a course at a German university, 
but financial troubles came upon his family be- 


fore he had gone as far as he desired, and, though 


he remained abroad, it was asa student earning 


by hard work all. the advantages he secured 
When he first left New-York his father was one 
of the rich men of our metropolis,and young 
John Austin—let that stand for his name— 
carried a purse that was always crammed. 
Generous spendthrift that he was, he ruled in 


his class, and even the drowsy old German Pro- 
fessors learned through the jingle of his guineas 


to look somewhat complacently upon his rather 
lively exploits. But unexpected financial dis- 
aster in New-York changed allthis. He did the 
brave and honest thing. He quit his sumptuous 
apartments unhesitatingly, and all the gaudy 
trappings went to the shop keepers; horses, 
equipages—everything—was sacrificed, and the 
oorest student in all the university lived 
ike a Prince beside him. He did menial 
services for old comrades; he became 
the servant of young men for whom 
before he had provided luxuries. But still 
hekept his name on the university lists deter- 
mined now to be ——— in reality and not 
a mere possessor of a degree for honor’s sake, 
Change on change was marked in him. Sprees 
gave way to studiousness; the exaction of for- 
giveness from Professors was needed no more, 
for every day’s record was a challenge to their 
admiration. The gay cavalier turned scholar, 
and that, too, with all the old-time enthusiasm. 
And at the end of his course the man who stood 
first among those who won degrees was John 
Austin. Pluck had forced the victory. 

In the heyday of his earlier days at the uni- 
versity young Austin had beena favorite out- 
side of his student relations. Many an old Teu- 
tonic house opened wide its doors to him, and 
many an aristocratic old German family wel- 
comed him to its centre heartily. Handsome 
and dashing and rich, the hero of boundless an- 
ecdotes that his fellows were ever telling, fhe 
found it no difficult task to capture the hearts of 
Bismarck’s maidens, and in those times the 
things that were not difficult were the things 
that he always aid. But university gos- 
sip finally centred its entertaining chroni- 
cles of his love-emaking in one quarter— 
the home of a proud man, whose family 
history antedated Adam by a yearortwo. He 
had a dozen titles, a castle, lots of debts, and a 
daughter. The daughter was pretty, one of the 
ideal German lasses, with fair hair, soft blue 
eyes, and a heart that was impressionable. It 
was the evidence of unbounded wealth that the 
brilliant young American displayed that opened 
the door of the stiff old Dutchman to him; but 
the girl, her love was for the hero, not for the 
bank account. [She was very young.] There 
was «a beautiful row when the bad news 
came from New-York. Tho titled German 
grew very wroth; he felt that he had a 
personal grievance, that be had_ suffered 
a@ personal affront, and with an alacrity rather 
new to his sluggish nature he forbade Austin 
ever to approach his royal home again. A dif- 
ferent message came from the daughter, but 
Austin was proud, and in answer to the insults 
of the angered man and the tender words of the 
sorrowing sweetheart he gave the same silence. 
There had been beautiful visions, air castles, and 
sparkling hopes till this time; one message 
from New-York burst the splendid bubbles 
at one breath. Bitterness sneaked into John 
Austin’s heart as he steeled himself proudly 
to the Spartan task of completing his 
university course with not a penny available 
other than was to be won by toiland even out- 
ward servility. She whom he had loved so de~ 
votedly was whisked away of asudden, and till 
the féte night of hisfellows at graduation he 
never saw her faceagain. That night—how it 
happened he did not understand—he came face 
to face with her. lt had been a proud night 
for him even before she stood in his 
path, Hard work had won; American 
determination had brought him out on 
top: a half dozen prizes were accredited 
to him; he was the honor man of the day; grave 
old bookmasters, deep versed in metaphysics and 
the jike, had passed upon him and declared him 
good; his brave struggle, his royal triumph 
were the day’s chief talk. And what a letter he 
had written to the old folks at home across the 
sea—a letter telling not more of achievements, 
though, than promising to those two—father and 
mother—all the comforts and all the gladness that 
would come from prosperity possessed by a de- 
voted son. That letter was still in his hand, 
those sentiments were still warming his heart, as 
he left his classmates and took a path towarda 
distant part of the ~~ Though in one quarter a 
hero, in another he had still to play the part 


of a hireling, and the remainder of this 
night was to be worn away in a dingy 
lawyer's office, turning into legible manu- 


script documents whose meaning was hidden 
in the whimsical angularities of his employer's 

enmanship. From this sort of midnight labor 
pad come much of the money by whose use he 
had been able to push on through the universi- 
ty. Seldom bad he been so light-hearted in ap- 
proaching this task, however, as to-night, fresh 
from his scholastic triumphs. There was a 
quickness in his step and an animation in his 
whistled ‘** Yankee Doodle” as hoapproached the 
dingy old office to take up the none too tempt- 
ing work awaiting. A slight shadow marked by 
a near-by lamp in the street fell across his 
path just as he was making ready to mount the 
steps, and a veilod woman stopped him. One 
word, a glad ejaculation, and the veiling went 
back, while the flames of that solitary street 
light leaped and danced and shot their rays their 
furthest in their earnest endeavor to display all 
fully and fairly the beautiful features uncov- 
ered there. It was the old sweetheart back 
again. He knew her, and joy intoxicated him. 
She had forsaken her home this night to see him 
whom she had never one moment forgotten, and, 
no longer able to repress his longings, had come 
to say voldly that if he would have it so she 
would have all happiness in fulfilling now the 
vows of two years before by becoming his 
wite, even at the cost of an obstinate 
father's curse. For one moment John 
Austin was the creature of tenderest emotions; 
in another moment a devil possessed him—he 
could see but the one fact, that she hadin his 
darkest day deserted him, left him no word of 
encouragement, no further promise of the love 
that till then she had seemed to give gladly. He 
asked no explanation—he would accept none. 
His breast was theseat of a very perdition, Love 
was singedtoacrisp. Though he died he would 
not, for be could not, see the light of loyalty 
through the smokes, and this girl, whom he still 
loved to madness, he repelled and pushed aside, 
He taunted ber, called her coquétie, grew wild 
in his fever and cursed her. ® copying that 
awaitea him in that lawyer's office never came to 
his hand; that night was the last night that he 
spent in that town. 

This was as much as ascore of years ago. John 
Austin drifted back to New-York to find little 
realization of his predvation night dreams. 
Both of his parents died before he arrived. Hard 
Juck pursued him continually; employment 
was not obtainable; his education produced no 
revenue. Depressed and disheartened, he took 
to strong drink, ana finally he drifted to a hos- 
pital. There in the person of an attending phy- 
sician he met an old classmate, and by the aid of 
his friendliness he rose to his fect, once more 
determined to be manly. In a year or two he 
was recognized in this city as a medical man of 
consequence. A book from his pen on some 
specialty of interest to tne doctors won him 
reputation. His opinions were widely sought. 
Again, his career was being tinged by the phe- 
nomenal. He was again the hero of his fellows, 
but what once had been meat and drink to his 
soul had now offense in it, and one day he 
amazed all the medical brotherhood by shutting 
up his office to suddenly quit the city. A new 
book was to be written; this was the excuse he 
gave for his astonishing decision. It relat- 


ed to subjects demanding close study and 
concentrated application; this was the 
reason he quoted tor leaving the city 


to go to a little New-England hamiet. 
The real reason was that he found a packet on 
his office desk one day containing & card and one 
little line of writing. The writing said this, in 
delicate German chirography: “My heart is 
tired of waiting; I must see you again. You 
must know my honesty and devotion.” The 
card was a photograph, the portrait of that fair- 
haired, blue-eyed girl who had haunted his 
earlier life. The old madness it was that sent 
him away and induced him to keep from every- 
body his future address. 

He took but one servant with him to his new 
home. Last week that servant died. Trusty 
and true he found him in these dozen years or 
so, always devoted, always thoughtful, always 
full of plans forthe self-willed exile’s comfort 
and ease. He was not a rough and burly fellow, 
this servant of his, nor was he illiterate. There 
was almost a musical tone in his voice, and 
sometimes in the still evenings of the country 
town the doctor found a strange pleasure in 
talking long ana confidentially with this man 
whom he had hired on the very last day 
of his stay in the city. And once, carried 
away by reveries, he had touched upon his 
own story before he fully realized that it was 
hardly meet to spread such sacred things before 
the gaze of any mortal, yet somehow he could 
never look updn this man as a mere creature at 
his command forso much pay; he felt rather 
that he was fitted for companionship, Some 
mystery that tne doctor had been too delicate to 
try to penetrate clung round his servant’s per- 
sonality; only one thing he knewot him cer- 
tainly—he was German born and talked most 
fluently the tongue of university days, and this 
did not lessen his value. 

Last week the servant died. Obstinately he 
staid in his own room and denied the doctor ad- 
mittance, though seriously sick. One midnight, 
though, there was a sudden stir in the old house, 
A voice like that of a woman, young and happy, 
rang through the rooms. A German song of 
love devoted and loyalty undoubted filled all the 
space beneath the moss-grown roofs. The moon 
shone through the windows of the servant's 
room whence the melody was issuing, when in 
rushed John Austin strangely affected. A voll 
was lifted. That servant was no man. It was 
she whom once he had wocshiped—und she was 
dying with the old song of their lovemaking 





time fresh bursting from her broken heart. 
Little is there more tosay. She told him all~ 
how an affronted father had carried her from 








home and closely watched her to prevent th 
sending ot any messages to her impoverishe 


sweetheart; how her first chance to see him was 
on that night when fresh from his college 
triumphs he had spurned her; how she’ had 
madly followed him over the water and sought 
him everywhere to prove her fealty and affec- 
tion; how finall dhe had placed her portrait 
under his eye and dared to write him the line 
that had exiled him from New-York; how then 
she had put on the disguise of a man and as bis 
servant had followed bim into his New-England 
home to live in the delights that she might not 
openly have through communion with him 
even over the barriers that divide master and 
man. It was a pathetic tale, and though grown 
older and with wrinkles here and there pointing 
out her life’s sorrows, she still seemed rarely 
beautiful as she lay there dying. How he tried 
to save her, how he foughtfor her life, ali in 
vain. It was written that a new joy should 
preface a new grief in John Austin’s life—a life 
that has had more of fateful romance in it than 


that of any other mortal of whose name l’ve 
ever heard. HALSTON. 





PAT DONAN’S CHRISTMAS MOOD. 





MORALIZING ON THINGS IN GENERAL—SPIRIT 
OF THE CHRISTIAN HOLIDAY. 
From the Chicago News, Dec, 26. 


Col. P. Donan, in an unusually philo- 
sophic mood, was standing in the rotunda of the 
Palmer House yesterday, when an effusive Irish 
friend pressed upon him the compliments of the 
season, emphasizing them withan earnest wish 
that he would find the Christmas season a merry 
one, 

The Colonel paralyzed him. 

Instead of receiving the friendly overture in 
the stereotyped form that would have let him 
out easy, he solemnly gazed at his acquaintance, 


and, with his most impressive air, said: 

** My dear Sir, to wish & man merry or happy 
in a world and times so full of care and anxiety, 
bard work, disappointment, regret and sorrow, 
seems to me to be equivalent to wishing him 
drunk or a —— fool. Happiness is a golden 
fruitage that dangles from the boughs of seraph- 
guarded apple trees in paradise, beyond the 
reach of human hands or hopes or prayers, and 
merriment is possible only where reason is not. 
Children, drunken men, and fools have a mo- 
nopoly of all the unmixed hilarity, the unalloyed 
mirth beneath the skies. To be sane is to find in 
ourselves and others many occasions of sadness. 
‘In much wisdom is much grief, and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.’ That 
is as true to-day as it was when the wise 
man penned it, 4,000 years ago; for what 1s in- 
crease of knowledge but increased acquaint- 
ance with the sins and follies and sorrows of 
one’s fellow-men. I never utter the stereotyped 
salutations of this seagon, Sir, but content my- 
self by wishing my friends everything nearest 
and likest to ‘a merry Christmas anda happy 
New Year’ that the favoring gods ever bestow, 
or can bestow, on the most blest of sensible 
mortals.” 

The other man smiled in a dazea fashion 
mumbled that he guessed what had been said 
was so, though it never occurred to him just 
that way before, and then he went off with the 
noise completely taken out of him, 

**Why did you do that?” a Daily News reporter 
asked, who had heard the oration and marked 
its effect. 

“ Because I suddenly became tired of people 
eternally mouthing sentiments that they neither 
feel nor understand. But, candidly, I never, in 
ail my life before, saw such a general and 
enthusiastic celebration of Christmas—the anni- 
versary of the birth of Christ and Christianity— 
as that which has for days made the whole of 
even semi-pagan Chicago wear the air ofa 
grand and gladsome festival. Why, in this house 
Jast night I heard a Jewsay: ‘I vould five tol- 
lars geef to-nide to pe home and see my lecdle 
poy at hees Chreesmas dree.’ The universality 
of the Christian celebration of the festival 
oe not have been more remarkably exemplle 

ed. 


GOT INTO THE WRONG PLACE, 








THE MISTAKE A COLORED SEEKER FOR A 
MARRIAGE LICENSE MADE, 
From the Philadelphia Record, Dec. 27. 

County Commissioner William Lawson 
stood idly behind the desk in his office at the 
City Hall yesterday waiting for applicants for 
licenses to call, so as to giye him employment. 
Suddenly the doorway was darkened, and in 
stepped two colored gentlemen gotten up ex- 
quisitely, with orange-colored scarfs and their 
hair well covered with highly scented bear's 
oil. Ina second the office smelt like an apothe- 
cary’s shop. 

“TI want a license, Sir,’ said one of the dash- 
ing swells, as he displayed a twenty-dollar bill 
and began to toy with a watch chain large 
enough for a rowboat cable. 

‘This is the place, and I’m your man,” replied 
the Commissioner, as he opened the license 
book. ‘ You look like a nice young fellow, and 
PY guess you will do things up brown.” 

* Deed I will, boss. It'll be the talk of the 
town,” replied the darky, in high glee. 

“ Something new for you, 1 suppose,” said the 
Commissioner, as he winked his left eye and 
turned over the leaves of the book. 

**Oh, yes, ’um. First venture in de business. 
Been waitin’ forsome years now,” replied the 
expectant license-seeker. 

"This a new place, or did some one keep it 
before,” asked Mr. Lawson. 

** What's dat, boss?”’ queried the colored man. 

**Do you want a new license or a transfer?’ 
queried the Commissioner. ‘If the saloon is a 
new one I'll give you a license; if the place is an 
old one you must have a transfer.” 

*“Biess yo’ life, boss, 1 want a marriage 
license,” cried out the astonished darky. ‘‘T 
don't know nuffin’ about what yo’ is talkin’ of.” 

“Oh, oh,” laughed the Commissioner, ** this ig 
the wrong place. We give out liquor saloon 
licenses here. Just go down to the Orphans’ 


Court office and they will fix you all right. You 
gotinto the wrong shop. Sp ge 
**Good-bye, boss,” replied;the darky, as he 


shot out of the office. 
ed 
A FASHIONABLE BOXING CLUB. 
From the Baltimore Sun, 

A new organization for the culture of 
athletic and gymnastic exercises has been 
formed bya numberof prominent club men 
in this city. So far there are €0 members. 
It is expected that twice that number will 
be had in a few weeks. The annual dues 
have been placed at $15. From the backing the 


association has it is more than likely it wiil bea 
success. A well-known member of the first 
branch of the City Council, himseif a jeader in 
one of the most promising clubs here, has béen 
cbosen_president. 

At Beach’s, on Howard-street, opposite the 
Academy of Music, quarters have been secured 
and are now being handsomely 





equipped 


with the latest se for physical 
development. Mr, Jake Kilrain, ot Bos- 
ton, a heayy-weight pugilist and an ex- 


ceedingly clever hitter, who has won his 
battles with the best of those who are striving 
to ar <b the only Sullivan, has been engaged 
as athletic director. He arrived in the city yes- 
terday and went to work at once pushing the 
preparations for the club opening toward com- 

letion. 
PiThe enterprise has been christened the Cribb 
Club, after Tom Cribb, the great London sport- 
ing manof the last century, It is modeled after 
the organization in Boston of that name, 
which is patronized by leading citizens, 
and also after the Manhattan Athletic 
Club, of New-York, with which Mr. Will- 
iam 2. ‘Travers, formerly of Baltimore, 
is so closely identified. Like those it will follow, 
the Cribb Club here will make a feature of box- 
jz. The Boston club and that in New-York 

ave recently had under their auspices in their 
respective rooms several rattling fights, in which 
George Le Blanche, * The Marine;” Pete McCoy 
Kilrain, Joe Lannan, and other pugilistic talent 
have participated. 

a J 
THE LATEST OF MANY DUELS, 
Paris Dispatch to the Lendon Daily Telegraph, 
Dec. 18. 

A duel was fought this afternoon at Le 
Vesinet between M. Aurelien Scholl, editor of 
the Echo de Paris, and M. de Labruyere, editor 
of the late Jules Valles’s journal, Le Cri du 
Peupie. Swords were the weapons employed, 
an in the third pass M. Aurelien 
Scholl succeeded in inflicting a wound 
in his adversary’e arm, which at once 
put anendtothe encounter. This is the latest 
of a long series of duels in which M. Aurelien 
Scholl has played the rdle of principal, and the 
second time this month In which M. de La- 
bruyere has appeared on the ground. He 
fought last week M. Lissagaray, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the revolutionary 
Bataille, and in the interval has sent him 
a second challenge, which he refuses to 
accept. Meanwhile M. Lissagaray has sent his 
seconds to M. Camelinat, another Communist, 
who was elected one of the Deputies for Paris in 
October, and who acted as temoin for M. de La- 
bruyere in his duel with the champion of the 
Bataille. All these affairs are to be traced to a 
newspaper war in which the combatants have 
taken part. From all accounts otber engage- 
ments are likely to be added to the already 
lengthy list. 


CONVICTED BY INGER MARKS. 
From the Paris Morning News. 

A curious case of infanticide was tried at 
tho last Assizes at Rodez. In Augustlast ayoung 
woman, carrying the dead body of her infant, 
applied at the Mairie of Monclar for the 
necessary burial order. The puar.sh doctor, 


on examining the baby, found bruises, pro- 
duced by fingers, about the neck. Questioued 
on the subject, the applicant admitted having 
strangled her infant, After a careful inspection 
of her band, which was delicate and with taper- 
inx tingers, the doctor emphatically denied her 
statement, and she onded by confessing that 
the murder had been committed by the child's 
father. The latter,a man named Bonnet, was 
arrested! a day or two afterward, and tho marks 
on the babv’s neck exactly corresponded with 
those the prisoner's fingers might have produced, 
Bonnet, who pleaded guilty. was sentenced to 








six years’ hard la 








BLACKMAILING AS AN ART 


ree 
HOW THE GUILTY AND INNOCEN1 
ARE FORCED TO PAY TRIBUTE. 
DOCUMENTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS THE MOST 
EFFICIENT WEAPONS USED TO EXTORT 


HUSH MONEY. 


“ Blackmail” was the subject of con- 
versation in a fashionable club the other night. 
‘““ Well,” said one of the party, a prominent law- 
yer, ‘*I don’t know what your individual ex- 
periences may be, but you have no idea how 
much blackmailing there is going on in this 
city.” 


“Tam acquainted with Capt, Byrnes, I should 


say Superintendent Byrnes,” observed another 
of the party, “and I have conversed with him, 
and therefore Have some knowledge on the sub- 


| ject. Indeed, to tell the truth, the way the sub- 


ject.came up was my coing to see himin regard 
to an attempt on myself. He told me the best 
way to treat these people was to go for them; 


was to at once handthem over to the authori- 


ties. Capt. Byrnes told me that running down 
blackmailers was one of the pleasantest duties 
of the department. Running downa blackmail. 
er is tracing his history. The party is ther 
warned by the officers, and if he persists in the 
attempt he is hauled up. Usually the warning 
is sufficient, and the party at once gives up the 
game as soon as he or she sees that the con- 


templated victim is a person of nerve and in- 
fluence.” 

“ Suppose you narrate your own experience,” 
said one, evidently seging the intention of the 
other to wander from the fact. 

“Ohl” exclaimed the gentleman addressed, 
*“T’ve no objection todo that. Itis not an ex. 


citing story, as you probably supposed, and that 
was the reason why I was straying away from 
it; no other. Lassurefyou Idon’t mind telling 
it in the least: There was & poor cousin of my 
wife’s hving with her husband in rooms quite 
well up town on Third-avyenue. The young 
husband, losing his situation as bookkeeper in a 
commercial house on Front-street, went West ta 
seek employmentin one of the growing cities, 
leaving his wife here until he should send for 
her, They were as proud as they were poor 
and disdained any assistance, but knowing that 
the wife, who 1s not very robust or strong, had 
very plain fare I used frequently, when at 
market for myself, to send her up meats, vegeta-~ 
bles, &c. My wife frequently ran up to see her 
during the day, but she was laid up for seyeral 
months, and during that time always sent me 
up at least once a week in the evening. The wife 
was almost young enough to be my daugbter. 
She was educated and accomplished, and £ soon 
come to enjoy these visits. Imagine my surprise 
one day on receiving 4 call from 4 flashy disre 
utable vulgar woman, Who attempted to black« 
mail me because of these visits to my relative, 
All she had learned was the fact of the visits and 
the absence of the husband; she knew nothing 
about the relationship, but had evidently de« 
voted much time to obtaining the facts of the 
frequent visits, the presents, &c. I plainly told 
her all the facts and ordered her from my offic 
and thought the matter was ended. The nex 
day, however, I receiveda note, saying that if 
I did not meet her in a well known picture 
dealers art gallery, and hand her $100 in 
greenbacks she would the nextday call on my 
wife and tell the facts to her, as she 
did not bélieve my story of the rela- 
tionship worthacent. I took no notice of thia 
letter beyond reading it and laughing over it 
with my wife. But would u believe it? the 
brazen creature ey had the audacity to cali 
on my wife the next day, when, of course, she 
was denied admittance. Had the matter stopped 
here I should not have minded it, but the woman 
went so far in her attempt at nlackmail as to 
callon my relative and threaten her with ex- 
posure for receiving my visits, not only to her 
husband but to the other lodgers in the hcuse. 
The poor little woman was nearly frightened 
out of her life, and immediately rushed down to 
our house and laid the matter before my wife. 
1 was 80 indignant when I arrived home in the 
evening that 1 determined at once to see Capt. 
Byrhes, with whom I had aslight acquaintance, 

‘Byrnes madea memorandum of the facts |} 
gave him and told me not to bother any more 
ubout the matter, as he assured me 1 would 
never again hear from the woman; nor did J 
Meeting him some time atter, however, on 
evening, I referred to the matter, and he to 
mo hé had put one of his men on the case; th 
the woman, who was an old offender, was quick 
ly run down and warned. I have neglected 
say that, not caring for the publicity, I had toi 
the Captain that I did not wish to press the cas 
—- woman if she stopped her annoyance 
of me. 

“IT have numerous calls,” said the lawyer, who 
had started the subject, ** from peopie who have 
been threatened by biackmailers. In some cases 
they are innocent parties, like our friend here, 
who are made the victims of circumstances easily 
explainable and eminently proper; but in the 
majority of the cases the parties would be 
scriously injured by the promulgation of 
the facts in the possession of the black- 
mailing scoundrels, who are often at a con- 
siderable expense in obtaining their informa- 
tion. Blackmailers may be divided into two 
classes. One is the women who ensnare hus- 
bands by their wiles and then levy blackmai! on 
them for theirsupport. Sometimes there is : 
husband to be concilitated. The other and more 
numerous olasa is that of despicable and des- 
perate men and women who by playing spy be- 
come possessed of certain facts which would 
be verycOmpromising to all the parties con- 
cerned ifimparted to certain others, and who 
extort for their silence money from their vic- 
tims a8 long as they will stand it. It is generally 
found that all the blackmailers of the second 
class are experienced hands at the bellows. The 
other class are often victims of circumstances 
themselves, and resort to biackmail only as a 
dernier ressort, excepting, indeed, in the case of 
the blackmailing husbands, which is generally a 
confidence game played by the husbana and 
wife. When clients come to mein these cases 1 
generally obtain from them all the facts, and 
then address the blackmailers, telling them that 
if they don't stop their persecution 1 will put the 
case in the hands of the police and not rest until 
I seoure their conviction. This generally setties 
the matter unless there are documents in the 
case, such as purloined compromising letters or 
photographs; in which case it is best to buy 
them trom the parties, making them sign a docu- 
ment confessing persecution and promising fu- 
ture good behavior if not prosecuted themselves, 
which on receiving the money they are wiiling 
enough to sign after delivering the documents. 
As a rule, the blackmailer not obtrude hig 
testimony in any case likely to get into the 
courts. because they dread the cross-examina- 
tion; and consequently, foiled in their first 
attempt, they do not seek to sell their informa- 
tion to the other side, excepting documents, 
which speak for themselves, and which having 
801d would not necessitate their appearance on 
the witness stand; and for this reason 1 always 
at once advise my clients to buy the documents 
rather than to commence proceedings to recover 
them asstolen property. Breach of promise suits 
are a species of blackmail), but it is legalized; 
andso are supplementary proceedings, which are 
generally simply legalized blackmail held over 
the unfortunate delinquent’s head. Buy docu- 
ments whenever there are any, and boldly fight 
any attempt at extortion, and it will soon be 
abandoned. One word more, remember the old 
adage, don’t write or give photographs or in any 
wey give any documentary evidence. ‘The 
blackmailer is thoroughly disgusted with his 
case when he to make it up with any 
documentary evidence, as he knows his facts 


‘will always be doubted, and even the opposite 


sidé will hesitate to put him or her on the stand, 
confident that the cross-examination will bring 
discredit on their a 

“Several years ago,” spoke up another of the 
party, *“*when I was @ young man, a party at- 
tempted to blackmail me by threatening to in- 
form my employers that I was in the habit of 
frequenting the popular gambling houses then 
flourishing in this city. I was in the habit of 
going into these piaces when I was out in the 
evening without ladies, because of the excellence 
of the suppers provided. 1 generally purchased 
$5 worth of chips, blindly oa them on some 
ecards, and invariably lost. If I won I played 
haphazard until I did lose,and then I took my 
supper, which I considered I had paid for and 
np pee was entitled to. A low-down fel- 
low tried to extort blackmail from me by threat- 
ening to inform my employers of the fact of my 
frequently going. into and playing in these 
places, not knowing my position in the house, [ 
ordered him from the office and called in the 
head of the house and told him the story, and 
so much interested him in the supper that 
he prevailed on me to take him to one that night, 
Onileavin , however, he remarked that it was 
not a good custom fora man seeking to main« 
tain a first-class commercial credit to be seen in 
those places, and kindly advised me to never go 
there again, andI can add that I have never, 
though now one of the heads of the house my- 
self and my own boss.” 

All had more or less experiences, either per- 
sonal or hearsay, to relate, and the lawyer’s ex- 
clamation that blackmail was more frequent 
than many people had any idea of was partially 
verified. “‘Queer doings and hard times make 
blackmailers,” tritely observed the lawyer, as 
the party separated, ‘“* but innocents like our 
friend here are sometimes troubled; but, asa 
rule, it is only guilty ones that are sought—and 
often caught, too, to extortionate amounts,” 

+ ne 


SHE WAS BONY. 
From the Merchant Traveler, 

John Henry, the masher, stood on the 
corner with one of his Kind waiting for a girl to 
come along whom he might crush. At last a 
thin young womanjfrom thorural districts came 
by and John Henry thought he had found her. 


As she passed he said something about her being 
bony, but he went after her, and catching up he 


said: 

“Good afternoon, Miss,” 

“Good afternoon,” she replied, sizing him up 
as if she was going to put a price on him. 

‘Ahem, Miss, ahem, I-ah—,”’ he hesitated, 

‘ ta ve she continued coolly, why don't you 
ar 

“Bark! bark! Idon't quite understand,” he 
said inquiringly. 

“Ob, you don't? Well, I might have know 
better than to have given you credit for so muc 
intelligence; but in our country a puppy that 
nas had any advantages of training always ks 
when it finds; aa » 

Since that date John Honry ie a changed mam 
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FINANCIAL AFFAIRS, 


euuneenal 
Y, Dec. 81—P, M. 
The-fo. hoamby tables bles show the ran 
prices and the amounts dealt in on the New- 
Stock and Mining Exo to-day: 


STOOKS. 


- &s Pecth st High. Last, Bale. 
Atlantic Cese 

ft. 29 

t OTRervsee 

ane Bo acific.,.. 63 


: .& ° 
E. Tenn., Va. § Ga 
E.Tenn, “Va. & 2 
Evansville & T 
grcen a Bar &) & Win 
Ft. >. aie 
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yong Island 2 

Louis. & Nashville.. 4534 
Louis., N. A. & Chi,. 37 
Manhattan Beach... 17 
Michigan Central.... 7634 
Minn. & st. Louis pf. Ar 
Missouri Pacitic.....11 
Mo., Kan. & Texas.. a 


Nashb., Chat. & St. L. 4 
New-Jersey Central. 44 
New-York Central. .10534 
N. Y. & New-Eng.... 3836 
N. Y. & New-Haven.204 
a. Y., Chi &8t.L... 97 
.¥..Cht. & St. L. pt. 23 

N: Y., L. E, & W 26 
N. Y., L. E.& W. ‘pt. 54 
N. Y., Sus. & W. bh 
N. x Sus. & WwW. ‘pr. 2246 
Norfolk & West. pf. 30 
Northern Pacific. . 
Northern > acai pf. 
Ohio Central...... 
Ohio Southern. 
Ohio & Miss........+- 2 
Ontario & Western. . 
Oregon Imp 2 
Oregon Rail. & Nay.107 
Oregon & Transcon. 34 
Pacific Mail 66% 
Peo., Dec. & Kvans.. 21% 
Phil. & Reading. 
Pitts., Ft. W. & Chi, "141 
Pullman Pal.Car.Co.1834 
Rich. & West serene ove 
Roch. & Pitts.... 

. L. & San. F... 

st. L. & San F. pf... 

St. L. & gan F, 1st pf. Onis 
< Paul & Duluth... 39 
st, Paul & Omaha... 39% 

. Paul & Omaha pf. 1025, 
St. Paul, M. & M ,..1093g 
St.Paul & Duluth ph 101 
South Carolina....... 18%4 
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1034 


264% 
5436 
‘Bie 


eee 


y 22 

W246 72% 
Total SAlCS.....ccsccccecccncereccsccvccceccescs 

*Ex dividend. 

Tne following table shows the opening prices 
for stocks on Jan. 2, 1885, the highest and lowest 
during the year, the closing to-day, and the last 
prices in 1884. Four stocks made their highest 
prices of the year to-day. These were Manitoba, 
St. Paul preferred, Illinois Central, and Missouri 
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' 8 18934 
8814 
36 
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Western Union el. 73 
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Adams Express. 132 

Alban y & Sus. 130 

rv ton & T. H... 
Alton & T. H. 

American Cable. 


American Express 
Atlantic & Pacific 
Atch., Top. & §. Fé. 
Bankers & Mer. Tei.. 
Boston Air Line pf.. 
Bur., C. R. & N 

Cc ameron Coal 


Caneda Southera 
Canadian Pacific........ 44 
Cedar Falls & Minn.... 
Central lowf......-....- 
Centra. Pacific. 
Char., Cai. & A... 
Ches. & Ohio 
Ches. & Ohio Ist pf.... 
Ches. & Ohio 2d pf 
Chi. & Alton 
Chi. & Alton pf....... 151 
Chi. & Northwest....... 85 
Chi. & Northwest pf...110% 
Chi, Bur. & Quincy... 1154 
Chi., Mi. & St- P 71 
Chi. ae & St. P. ee c 10856 
Chi. I. & Pacific... O54 
Chi., 4 L. & Pitts...... 
Chi., St. L. tg Pitts. pf.. 
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Cin., San. & Cleve 

Cle ve. & Pittsburg 

Cc. &1 

40 Seder’. Coal 

Col. & Green. pf 

Col., H. V. & Tol 

C., Ind., &t. L. & C..... 

Consolidated Coal 

Consol. Gas Co 

Del. & Hudson 

Del., Lack. & W.... 

Den. & Rio Grande 

ys & Sioux City.. 

) 1 enn., 

a enn., Va. & Ga. pf. 

KE liz., Tex. & Big S.. . 

Evassville & I. H.. 

Fort Worth & D. Cc. 

Green Bay & Win 

Harlem........ pievereen 19 

Homestease....... 

Houston & Texas 

Illinois Central 1 

Til. C.. leased lines..... 85 

Ind., Bloom 

Iron Steamboat Co 

Keokuk & Des Moines.. 

K eokuk& Dea Moines pf § 

lL. E. y v 

Lake Shor......... ees 

Long Isiund 

La. & Mo. River,....... 

Louis. & Nashville 

Louis., N. A. & Chi..... 11 

Manhattan cn.......... 

Manhattan Beach 

Maryland Coal ......... 

Mem. & Charicston.... 

Metrop.olitan........... { 

a on Cc entral 
L8& W 

Mil: L. & & W. pf.....- 

Minn. & St. Louis...... 2 

Minn. & St. Louis pf... 2 

Missouri Pacific 

. Kan. Texas.. 


Morris & Essex. 

Mutua! Union Tel. 

Nash.. Chat. & St. L.... 3: 
New Central Coa! ‘ 
New-Jersey Central.... § 
New-York Central..... 
New-Y¥ ork Elevated. 
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Norfolk & West wheter 22 

Northern Pacific.. 
Norther Pacific pe. 
Ohio Central..... 


Ohio & Miss.... 

Obio & Miss, pf.. 
Ontario Mining ae 
Ontario & Western..... 
Oregon Imp 

Oregon Rail. & Nay.... 
Oregon Short Line..... 
Oregon & Transcon.,,, 14 
Pacific Mail..........0 6 
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Quicksilver pf 

Kens. & Saratoga.. 

Rich. & Alleghany, 
Rich. & Danville....... 4 
Rich. & West Point.... 1 
Koch. & Pittsburg..... 
Rome, Wat. & Ogd 17 


le an 
St. L. & San F. “Tat pf.. 
St. Paul & Dulut x 
St. Paul & Omaha...... 
St. Paul & Omaha pf... 
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Standard Mining....... 
Tex. & St. L.in M. & A. 
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_ RAILROAD MORTGAGES 
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Ohto gouthera inc.. E 
Ohio Southern lst... 99% 
Oregon Imp, Ist..... 91 
Oregon R. & N. Ist,.113 
Oregon §. L. 6s.. .., 97% 
Oregon & Trans. 1st. 96 
ag & Danville deb, 8534 
R., Wat. & Ogd. en.. 
R,, Wat. ese. a. 45 
J I. 104 


St. Paul terminal 5s. 104 
+St. Paul, C.P. W.5s.1051¢ 
South Carolina inc.. 2846 
Texas Pac.inc. & la. 35 


Tol.,Peo.& To 04 
Union Pacific 1. .105 14 
Vv irginiaMidland: ine. 5] 
Wabash CV.ccccce oe 
Wabash gen 

Wabash Ist.......... 112 
Wabash Ist, Chi.. $41 853g 23,000 
West Shore 4s.......103 10834 1 .607,000 000 


Total sales $6, 10 11,500 

hs ncluding $35, 000 at 108, seller 20. +Including’ At 000 

t 1145g and $25,000 at 14034, seller 20. ¢Including 
$17, 000 at 105%, seller 20. 

SALES AT THE NEW-YORK CONSOLIDATED STOCK 

AND PETROLEUM EXCHANGE, 

First. High. Low. Last. Sales, 

04 04 04 200 

18 

2.20 

.B0 

1.835 


18 
2.20 
80 
1,35 


2.50 


1.75 


Cor rend i pis Saree ee 

Eureka Consol..... PPS 

Hale & Norcross ....2.80 

Horn Silver.......... 8 8.50 
Plutus.. 0 3.10 
Silver King peeseecesew 8:37} 8.8736 
Sutro Tunnel......... .2 25 


Total SAleS,....cecocvcrecrecs eee 
STOCKS. 
First. Hioh. 
Ig a & Pedic. - Y 9 
~H. & X., new. 21-16 2% 
Ro H. & E., old.. 4 ¥ 
Brooklyn Hievated.. 41 41 
Con. Constr, Co...... 2344 
Chi, Mil, & 8t. Poi.) 95S v6 
Chi. & Northwest...,1093 
Del,, Lack. & W 1 
Del. & Hudson...... 
Lake Shore 
Louis. & Nashville., 
Mo., Kan. & 'lexas.. 
Missouri Pacific 
New-York Central.. 
pone S eg pf. 


— 


2 16 


Last, 
9 
244 


Oregon & SAAS 
Ohio Central 
Pacific Mail... 
Texas Pacific 
Union Pacific. 
Western Union 


Total AAIOS. .. .ccccccccccocscccsevcccssccsesere eee 30,630 


BONDS. 
Atiantic & Pacific.. 2444 244 
Brooklyn Elev. 1st..105 
B., N. Y. & P. certs.. 46 
Canes. Southern 2 2d. 16088 
. C. & I, gen 


$10,000 


Henderson Br. 07% 
Houston & Tex. ist. 10284 
North. Paoific div.. 
Oregon & 'I'rang. lst. 

O. C.. K. div., 1st cer 

oO. C.. H. div.,inc. cer. 
Pacific Mail inc. ; 

Texas & St. L. 2d 


7 
884 
80 10; coo 


Total sales as e000e$270,000 


Pipe Line Certs..... $7 883 87 8834 4,271,000 
Clearances of Vil . 7,740, 000 

Stock speculation was not active. Trading 
was limited and fluctuations narrow. New- 
York Central was firmer on the announcement 
of a quarterly dividend of 1 cent. Atthe 
close the market was strong. The principal 
changes were: Advanced—Louisville, New-Al- 
pany and Chicago 4; Cleveland, Columbus,Cincin- 
nati and Indianapolis 234; Missouri Pacific and 
Richmond and West Point each 154; Manitoba 
154; Chicago, St. Louis and Pittsburg preferred 
134; New-York Centrai 144: Manhattah Beach 
and St. Paul and Duluth preferred each 1; 
Colorado Coal and Texas Pacific each %. 
anc Rock Island, Fort Worth and Denver 
City, Indiana, Bloomington and Western, New- 
York, Chicago and St. Louis, and New-York, 
Susquehanna and Western preferred each 34; de- 
clined—Reading 244; Central Pacific 1%; Erie 
preferred 1, and Canadian Pacific, St. Paul pre- 
ferred, and ‘Lackawanna each 34. 

Money on call loaned at 2 # cent. throughout 
the day. 

The Foreign Exchange market was quiet and 
firm. The nominal rates for Sterling were un- 
changed at $4 8 for 60 days, sight, and $4 8916 
for demand. ‘A ctual business was done at $4 8544 
@$4 85% for 60-day bills, $4 8834@$4 89 for de- 
mand, $4 8944@$4 8914 for cable transfers, and 
$4 8844@$4 4 for commercial bills. In Con- 
tinental “Exchange Francs were quoted at 5.1834 
@5.18 tor long and_ 5.1644@5.155g for short; 
Reichmarks at 953¢@95% and 06@96 g, and Guiid- 
ers at 403g and 40%. 

Government bonds were fairly active. The 
4s registered and the 44%s coupon each advanced 
4g, and tho 3s declined 5g. The sales on call were 
$50,000 3s at 103)4, $10,000 444s registered at 11234, 
and $10,000 44%s coupon at 112%. In State se- 
curities $130,000 Virginia 6s deferred sold at 18% 
@13, and $75,000 North Carolina special tax issue 
at 8@8%. Bank stocks were neglected. 

The raiiway mortgage market was very active, 
the sales amounting to more than $6,000,000. 
West Shore 4s were the feature, and they were 
very ‘strong, advancing to 10444 and clos- 
ing at 102%. They are now higher than 
the Pennsylvania 444s, the Northwestern is, 
and the St. Paul terminal 5s. The} general list 
was very strong and nearly everything closed 
higher. The principai changes were: Advanced— 
tome, Watertown and Ogdensburg incomes 4; 
Colorado Coal 6s and Harlem first consolidated 
each 344; New-York, Susquehanna and Western 
Firsts 3M; Clev' eland, Columbus. Cincinnati and 
Indianapolis generals ana New-York, Chicago 
and St. Louis Firsts each 244; Central Pacific 
Firsts, Chicago, St. Louis and New-Orleans 
Firsts, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and In- 
dianapolis Firsts, Fort Worth and Denver City 
Firsts, Lake Erie and Western incomes, 
Louisville, New-Albany and Chicago Firsts, 
and New-York, Susquehanna and Western de- 
bentures each 2; Buffalo, New-York and Phila- 
delphia Firsts and Columbus and Hocking 
Valley Firsts each 134; Canada Southern 
Seconds, Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fé gold 6s, 
Kansas and Texas 5s, anc Michigan Central 5s of 
1981 each 144; Wabash,Chicago Firsts 13g; Chicago 
and East Iflinois consolidated Houstonfand}Texas 
Central, Western Firsts, and St. Louis and San 
F rancisco generals each 14, and Cedar Falis and 
Minneapolis Firsts, Indiana, Bloomington and 
Western incomes, do, Seconds, Iron Mountain 
Firsts, do. 5s, Louisville and Nashville generals, 
Metropolitan Seconds, New-Jersey Midland Firsts, 
Toledo, Peoria .nd Western trust certificates, 
w abash Firsts, and West Shore Firsts each 1: 
declined—Chesapeake and Ohio, Southwestern 
Firsts 1, andAtilantic and Pacific incomes 34. 

The apes of dry goods for the week were 
valued at 7 aaa and the amount marketed 
was $2,468,747. i 

A quarterly dividend of 1% #2 cent, has been 
declared by the Joliet Steel Company, payable 
at the office of the company, in Chicago, on and 
aiter Jan. 1. 

The Exce!sior Savings Bank has declared semi- 
annual interest on deposits not exceeding $3,000 
at the rate of 4 # cent. per annum. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank bas de- 
clared semi-annual interest on deposits not ex- 
ceeding $3,000 at the rate of 8% per cent. per 
annum, 

The North River Savings Bank has declared 
semi-annualinterest on deposits not exceeding 
$3,000 at the rate of 34 per cent. 

January coupons and the principal of bonds, 
due Jan. 1, issued by the Railroad Equipment 
Company will be paid at the office of Messrs. 
Post, Martin & Co., No, 84 Pine-street, 

Coupons of the Cantcn Company of Baltimore, 
due Jan. 1, will be paid at the office of Messrs. 
Brown Brothers & Co., No. 59 Wall-st. 

Messrs. John Paton & Co. announce in another 
column alist of bonds on which they will pay 
the coupons maturing Jan. 1. 

The balance sheets of the thirty-sixth annual 
statement of the United States Life Insurance 
Company makes a very satisfactory showing up 
to the close ot the year 1885. The many millions 
of dollars which constitute the assets oi{thejcom- 
pany leave no doubt as to the financial solidity 
of thecompany. It1is worthy of note that all 
policies issued by thiscompany become incon- 
testable for any cause after three years. 

In another column will be found the annual 
statement of the Phoenix Insurance Company 
ot Hartford, Conn. With a cash capital of 
$2,090,000 its reliability is unquestioned, and its 
agencies are formed in every State and Terri- 
tory in the Union. 


Attention is called to the card of Messrs. 
George K. Sistare’s Sons in our financial column, 


The following were the closing quotations for 
Government bonds: 

Bil. Ask d.| Pia. Asked. 
44s. 91, r Livsg 11274! Cur. 6s, 1895... 12534 sue 
4368. #1. ¢ 11Z 113 |Cur. 6s, 1896:22128° 0222! 
48, 1007, Feccess 1234, Cur. 6s, iooy. ABA .ccc 
4s, 1907, o igite 12414|Cur. @s, 180%... 18274 
8 per cents,....10344 ... (Cur. 6s, 1809...13434 
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The following were the Godag quotations at 
the New-York Stock Exchange re 
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Missourl Pae. 111 112 
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Oregon& Tran 8. oo 
Pacitio Mail. 8854 
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eee 
Colorado Pack” 25: 
Consol, Coal... 


Consol. Gas Co. 97 
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East ‘Tenn..... 6 
East a ep 2 11 
Ft. W. 4 2344 
Green Say. acne RUE 
E . & B.S. 20 
Harlem. . 12 
Houston ‘&Tex. 33 
1). C.. leased 1. 93 
Illinois Cent. WW. BOM 
Fe 


ron 8. B 
oe SEO Mi. 
K. & D. 


M. p . 
aA Hrie & aig ise 
Lake Shore.... 885 
Long Island.. : 80 
La.&Mo. River... 
Loge. £ Sem. 45 
L.,N. A. & Chi. 364 
ET | cn.120 
Manhattan Bh. 173¢ 
Maryland Coal. 10 
Mem. & Char.. 36 
Metropolitan. .150 ee 
Michigan Cent. .. 1? 
M.,L.8. & W.. 23 25 


The following were the bids for bank stocks: 


AMETICB......-sccccee +165 Hanbatten 
American Exchange..128 | Market 
Broadway 270 
Butchers & Drovers’. ctr} 
Central one 

Chase a . 


y.. 
South Carolina. 1434 
Texas Pacific... 13% 
Union Pacific.. 5544 


1 
&P. 12% «12 
k 22 
122 
5 1254 72 


West. Union. 





134 
88 


Mereantile.. 
Merchants’.. : 
Merchants’ Exchange.. "100 
Metropolitan 20 
ee ee apache | 


r 0000080 
N. Y. National Ex...... 
New-York County 
inte wehons.. easees os sone 


Continental............108 
Corn Exchange 

East River 

Hleventh Ward 

First National..... 
Fourth National 

Fulton 
Fifth-Avenue........- 
Galiatin National..... 
Garfield National.. 
German- American... Second National 
Seventh Ward.. 
Greenwich. shoe & Leather... 
Hanover 140 
Importers & Traders’. 280 
Irving 180 
Leather Manufact’rs’.152 


The following is the Clearing House statement 
to-day: 
Exchanges ....$114,670,468| Balances... . $5,902,014 


The Philadelphia stock market closed steady 
this afternoon at the following quotations: 


Bid. Asked. Bid, Asked, 
Pennsylvania.. oe 5446|N. J. Central.. .435¢ 
Reading 1056) Oregon ‘Trans. ie 
Lehigh Valley. ‘be 57 |St. Paul. 

Northern an Bt 20 | Reading gen. 6s. 80 
North. Pac. pf..6134 Gis Hestonville.. 
Lehigh Nav....4734 §4| People’s 
B., Bie Xe & Pitts. 5 irl 

a 


CALIFORNIA MINING STOCKS. 


San Francisco, Deo. 31.—The official 
closing quotations for mining stocks to-day 
were as follows: 


SUE s sivcdcceesines a 65 epeeaen® ss 
BOR. 3 0s eatewas avs 1,124¢|Mo 
Best & Belcher,...... #0 
Bodie Consolidated. .1. "874 N 
SS 55 
Con. Cal. & Va 
Consolidated Pacific. . 
Crown Point.......ceve 7% 
Gould & Curry Jnion Consolidated.. 
Hale & Norcross..... 2.25 |Yellow Jacket 
sicaieascibalasaicaianes 
BOSTON CLOSING PRICES. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—Following were 

the closing prices at the Stock Exchange to-day: 


Atch. & Topeka lst 78. 12454 Mexican Central Iat.. 4754 
Atch. & Topeka 1.g.7s.124 New- England. rvs 
Atchison & ‘Topeka... 8536 N Y. & Now-lEng. 73.124% 
Boston & Albany.. 170 4|Qld Colony 160 
Boston & Maine 18 Wisconsin. Central.... 
— Bur. & Quincy.. igv 14'/Calumet & Hecla 
Cin., San. & 1644|Catalpa..........00.0- «s 
Eastern... ° oe evccceorece 
Fastern 6s. 
Flint & Pére Marq.. 
Flint & Pere Marg. pf. By 
Little Rock & it.S8... 43% 
Mexican Central...... 104%] Water Power 
Mexican Centrai scrip. 90 |Tamarack MiningCo.. 85 
ESE Se ae 


COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS. 
FS See 
NEW-YORK, Thursda7, Dec. 81, 1885. 
COFFEE—The main call, in private channeis, was for 
Maracaibo, of which further sales of 3,000 bags were 
reported on private terms. Market otherwise dull, but 
steady....At the Exchange,sales were made of only 
250 bags Rio, for January, at $6 60; 1,000 bags do., for 
piaron, at $6 70@$6 75, and 500 bags do., for May, at 





U. S. National...........200 


Soe Nevada 


1084 


Bell Telephone 





COTTON—Business even in the speculative line was 
extremely dull, yet, on comparatively light offerings, 
prices were advanced for the day 2@4 points, leaving 
off steadily,...Sales for forward delivery, $6,500 bales. 

...And for prompt delivery, very little interest was 
evinced. even by shippers, yet quotations were un- 
altered....Sales tor prompt delivery, 148 bales, all to 
spinners....Ordinary quoted at 6 ¥-16c,@65{c.; Good 
Ordinary, 7 15-16c.@34%c.; Low Middling, 8%{c.@ 
8 15-l6c.; Middling, 9 3-16¢c.@93¢c.; Good Middiing, 
9 9-16¢.@9%c.; Fair, 10 18-16c@llc,...In accordance 
with previous decisions, the Cotton Exchange ad- 
journed this afternoon over to Monday next, Jan. 4 
— Option Sales To-day.———.___ Closing Prices.—\ 
Month Zales. Prices. To-day. Yesterday. 

-«- 8,200 9.17@9.21 9.20@9.21 9.16@9.17 

. 6,800 9.27@0.30 9.29@9.30 9.23@9.26 

. 2,200 9.88@9.41 940GQ9.41 9.87@9.88 

. 7,900 9.49099.52 9.51@9.52 9.46@9.49 

. 7°400 9.66@9.63 %.62@9.63 9.59@9.60 

eee 1,700 9.71@%.74 @.75@9.74 9.70@9.71 

. 2,000 9.81@9.82 9.824¢9.84 9.79@9.80 

400 ¥.89@9.90 9.90@Y.92 9.88@8.89 

‘ -.@.... 9.68@9.70 9.66@9.68 

--@.... 9.48@9.50 0.46@9.48 

FRUITS—\Were comparatively dull, but held to 
steadiness. Sales comprised ¥0U bxs. loose Muscatel 
Raisins at $2 40; 200 bxs. Malaga layer do. at $2 20; 
650 pxs. London layer do. at $290; 2,800 pks. Va- 
Jencia Raisins at Y¥44c.@v3c.; '700 pks. Ondara layer 
do. at 1140.@lliée. 45 cks. Turkey Prunes at 3¢c., 
and 650 bbis. Currants at 614c.@634c, 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Interest in the New Year’s 
Eve festivities at the Produce Exchange was the dom- 
inant feature. Routine business negotiations were 
given little attention.... WHEAT FLOUR generally was 
in very slack request, and the trading, such as it was, 
came to an ubusually early close. Prices quoted about 
as before. Free purchases were reported ot City Mill 
Extras of the West India grade at somewhat stronger 
figures, but this was an exceptional experience....Ar- 
rivals here to-day, 15,235 bbls., (4,700 bbls. through;) 
clearances, hence, 13,011 bbls. and 23,304 sacks....Sales, 
16,250 bbis., of which 990 bbls. Low xtras at $3 80@ 
$8 75, mainly at $8 85@88 50; 6,100 bbls. City Mills Kx- 
tras, of which West India brands, in bbls.. at 8 75@ 
$5, asto brands—the latter an extreme—and Patent 
Extras at $5@$5 50; 1.700 bbls. Spring Wheat Extras at 
$3 380@83 75 for low grade shipping and 383 YO@$4 50 
for clear, mainly at #4 10@$4 40, and $4@84 56 for 
Kye Mixtures; 950 bbls. do. straight at $4 80@$5 10, 
mostly at $4 69@#5; 1,100 bbls. Patent, part to arrive. 
at $4 75@$5_ 50. mainly at $5 15@&5 40, (fancy of old 
crop upto $5 63;) 2,400 bbls. Winter Wheat Extras, 
part to arrive, at $3 80@83 75 for low grade shipping 
and $3 55@$4 for poor trade, and $4 15@$5 for fair 
ordinary to very cholce family Extras, (900 bbls, for 
shipment, mainly at $3 40@$4 60;) 850 bbis. do. Patent 
Extras at $4 65@%5 50, chietly at $5@$5 40; 550 bbls. 
Superfine at $3@$3 45, (fancy a trifle bigher:) '70U bbls. 
Fine, purt tourrive, at $2 25@33 15, and 1,000 sacks 
Fine and no grade, together, at $7 40 and $2 30.. 
southern Flour inactive. but steady; 950 bbls. Extras, 
in lots, changed hands at #8 50@$h for very poor ship- 
ping to bio’ | choice straight and Patent Extras at $4 75 
@%5 50... Kye FLOUR held tirmly, though less sought 
after; 550 bbis. Superfine sold at 33 15@$3 50, and very 
choice to fancy at $3 55@%3 65....CORNMEAL quiet, 
including Brandywine at $3 10@83 15; Yellow Western 
at $2 75@$3 15; coarse Yellow Meal, in bags, city prod- 
uct, at 920.@06c... BUCK WHEAT FLOUR in’ light de- 
mane. sncrecing choice at $1 v0@82. 

oA t the Produce xchange business—ex- 
ouaaly sviritless and fitful at best—was brought to a 
very early ane summary close by the active prepara- 
tions for the New Year’s Eveentertainment, for which 
it was found far more easy to provide an attractivo 
programme and efiicient and zealous participants, pro- 
fessional and amateur, than it was to enforce the 
rules and views of the management, a reasonable con- 
formity to which on the part of the muss of the spec- 
tators would have rendered the proceadings much 
more enjoyable than ghey proved, as well to the mem- 
bers as,ussuredly, tothe invited zuests....Whatever of 
speculative interest was evinced in Winter Wheat 
was unmistakably bullish, and, though the dealings 
were very meagre in volume. prices were further 
advanced about 34c.@%c. a bushel, leaving off tirmly. 
.Western and cable ‘accounts were deemed more 
favoruble, but not sufficiently so to quicken operations. 
.. arly deliveries ruled somewhat stronger, though 
very dull, the only purchase of importance having 
been one of 5 boatioads of prime Red Southern W heat, 
afloat, for Lisbon, (going on old freight 
tract.)....Aggregate of Grain on passage from all 
sources to the United Kingdom and the Continent 
egual to 15,480,000 busheis Wheat and Flour (in 
W heat equivalent) and 3,840.000 bushels Corn, 
against a week ayo, respectively, 15,720, 006 
bushels and 3,040,000 bushels, (and same week 
last year 10,400,000 bushels Wheat and 2,080,000 bush- 
els Corn.).... Arrivals of Wheat here to-day, 1,100 bush- 
els; clearances hence, 24,015 bushes, ve SA1G3, 1,65,- 
000 bushels,(45,000 oushels for early delivery, ) including 
No. 2 Red, in elevator, quoted at about vStée., (against 
92-00. yesterday: ) and No. 2 Red, delivered afloat, trom 
store. atabout vie; and No. ited, in elevator, at 
elec. ; AaDOUL 45,000 bushels ungraded Ked, in lots, ut 
05¢.@96e.. muinly within the range of 93¢.@95 WE cscs 
Spring Wheat in negiect. 
Option Salvs To-day—No.2 ed Wheat. 


——-Closing.—-— 
To-day. Yes'day. 
U2h4 1% 
Y33{ V27% 

5 $459 

{QY97 9644 

YSIQGMUnt¢ U83g 08 

VOSgq@vO34 oy3g gy 
CORN— Less inquiry was noted for early deliveries, 
as well for shipment as for home use, at irregular 

prices—steamer Mixed further advancing about 43¢c., 

while No. 3 heid its ownand No. 2 weakened stightly. 
.And in the option line business was extremely 
tame, with—as a rule- resulting unimportant changes— 
a slight loss on December und un advance of 340. on 
January to March and of S¢c. on May.,..Keeeipts here 
to-day, 128,200 bushels; clearances hence, 54,300 bush- 
els... Sales, 707,000 bushels,(179.000 bushels for early de- 
livery.) including No. 2, about 46,000 ert of which, 
in elevator, at 49igc.@d0c., mostly at 49¢e.! closing at 
4vi¢e.,(against 40%c. yesterday.) and do., atioat, at 503¢c. 
steamer Mixed, about 66.000 bushels, in elevator. 7 

465<c.@463%Kc., closing at 463{c.. ane. delivered, at 47: 
@43c., closin at 4te. usked; 24, 000 busheis do., De- 
cember, at ; 88.000 bushels do.. January, ar 405¢c, 


Month. Bushels, 
860,000 


se eeereneeed 


250. 000 


Prices, 
N15¢@92% 
SY 








@46%oc., mainly at 46%{c., closing at 46%{c. bid; 
sett ranean rll 
txed at ivo.@aven as to quality and fs ootaltion = 


Option Sales 2o.day—No. @ Corn, 
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February... 66,000 
March,....... 24,000 
BY....ee0ee. 66,000 
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Option Sales To-day—No. 2 Oats, 


--—-Closing.—~ 
Month. Bushels. Today. Foe day. 
January...... Br 4 ote .. $6 8536 8534 
February......60,000 86 86 
eT ae are ry 5000 76 8694 8756 
BY -seveeerger 0,000 ‘s 87 + 
ty F AuD MALT Fron a last quoted, but 
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Resin in are limited request on the 

basis of $1 0274081. ‘eri sor 8 sans to good prTained, 
$3 4G51 Ry BK. f i; £0 . 

or 


rw G., 
bis. Resin, 8 434 bbls, 
iz pontine, and 1,646 bbls. Tar. 


M—Though not active, Certificates oft 


onas Petroleum were quoted - Opening on reduced 
offerings, ng‘ for the day %.... gp 
officially Seported,) 87, and range for the 8 
$34, and closing price to-day, bid, 84g Ot 
bid on last evening.)....Sales to-day, 3, 00 b 
(against 4,271,000 bbls. esterda ya fined 
troleum in slack re Mout, with Abel test, early Gellye 
ory, here, quoted at 754, home trad lots at 9, and Btate 
- 9}4.... Refined, in cases, at 8 0, as to brands. 
.. Refined at Philadelphia, 7, an - Baltimore, 7. 
‘ie .Crude, in shipping order, 6: HOM.. . City Naphtha, 





PROVISIONS—The exception on the list of Hog 
products, of of anything _— activity, was in Western 
team Lard, in which, for the day, the trading was 
fair, chiefly speculative, and at'a further slight 
riso in prices. Otherwise the dealings were very jim- 
ited....PORK has been sparingly sought after for 
early “delivery, with sales reported of caly odd _ lots 
Mess at $9 75@810 25; Family Mess at $10 75; Clear 
Backs at $12@813, oe sto sas ty,and Kxtra Prime at 
$8.50 for old and $v 2 new....A restricted \permees 
has been reported - Seaman’ Hogs, with h eary, to 
light averages of city quoted at 644c.@5%c. and Pigs 
at 5%e.. . COTMEATS | et with littie favor, but ruled 
about as before. Odd lots of Pickled Bellies, medium 
averenee sold at 4%c.; Pickled Shoulders, in lots, at 
c.@4%o.; Smoked Shoulders at 55¢o.; Pickled Hams, 
$ c.@ Osise:: ; Smoked Hams at Cc. .- BACON 
neglected and nominal _here.. nd at the 
West Lon , and Short Clear, for January delivery, 
quoted at .-More inquiry prevailed for Western 
Steam at ‘for early delivery, with — 
grade quoted up to $640 and choice at $6 4 
Sales reported of O58 tos. at 36 40@86 45, ond. 80 
tos., to arrive, cost and freight, at eg 8746 86 4 
And of City Steam Lard 125 tes. sold at Led 35, closing 
at $6 35, (against $6 35 on yesterday.)....Less cal 
noted for Hefined Lard; Continental grade at $6 65, 
and South American at $7....And_in the option line 
a fair movement was reported in Western Steam Lard, 
wales was again advanced a trifie, and wound up firm- 
ye 
Option Sales of Western Steam Lard. 
-——-Closing.——— 
Tcs. To day. Yes'day. 
750 *36 40 6 35 
000 6 44 
*6 5L 
*6 5Y 
*6 64 


Month. 
January. <a 
February.... 4, 


35 750 


Range. 
$6 su@eo 41 
6 48@ 6 45 
6 50@ 6 61 
6 B8@ 6 60 


.BEEF attracted a very limited share of attention, 
even in the jobbing line, yet ruled steady, including 
Extra Mess at $10; Packet, in bbis,,at $11@$12; Family 
brands, $12@813; Extra india Mess, in tes.. at $17@ 
$20, as to brands.... BEEF JI1AMS have been 1n light re- 
quest, and quoted here at $16 50@$16 75, and at the 
West at $16...,.B8UTTER further yielded in price, on a 
slack demand, with best Creameries at 85¢.@88c. 
CHEESE gulet, with best Eastern Factory at 9}4c.@9%c. 
for white and 10%. for colored....EGGS down to 24¢, 
@25}ec. for best domestic, and very dull....Of TAL- 
LOW, sales were made of 55, “td D. at 5c,,.. STEARINE 
scbolce city quoted at 6: --OLEOMARGARINE at 
SUGARS—Raw were guoted steady, on the basis of 
5i¢c. for fair refining Muscovado, but were very quiet. 

.Refined in limited demand, with MoJd A at 6%o, 
@6 15-16c., Confectioners’ A at 6 1l- 16¢.@7 8-16c., and 
other grades as before. 


FREIGHTS—As ip most other lines of business, the 
movement on berth and charter account here to-day 
was utterly lifeless, but rates were quoted essentially 
as before. Offerings of Produce were very _lim- 
ited, the popular» entertainment at the Prod- 
uce Exchange interrupting negotiations at an 
unusually early hour in the afternoon... Of 
the contracts on berth by steam, (in addition 
to light shipments tothe several prominent ports of 
flour, Provisions, Cotton, Tobacco, Leather, Tallow, 
Woodenware, Machinery, Canned Goods, and other 
miscellaneous cargo, port through,) thoseof interest 
were for Hamburg, hence, $,000 bushels Corn at 60 
prennigs, and for Amsterdam,’ 8,000 bushels do. at 
#c....And in the way of charters and committals were 
for Rotterdam and Amsterdam, hence, British ship, 
8,000 bbls. Petroleum at 2s.; Liverpool, from 
‘New-Orleans, two British steamships, 
ton, basis of 44d., and from Galveston, 
ish bark, do., at 19-64d,:; Cork for orders, from 
Ne w-Orleans, British bark, Oilcake, at 1¥s.; Unitea 
Kingdom, from Pensacola, Italian ‘bark, Timber, at 
$5s,; Smyrna or Salonica, hence, Austrian bark, 18,000 
cases Petroleum at 16440.; Gibraltar for orders, from 
New-Orleans, Austrian bark, Cottonseed Oil, at $8, 34.@ 
5s. ¥d., (if direct, at 5s.@5s. 6d.;) Buenos Ayres, from 
Portland, American bark, Lumber, at $9 50; Havana, 
from Baltimore, American schooner, Coal, at $1 10; 
Porto Rico. from Portland, American schooner, 
Shooks and Heads, on recent contract; St. John’s,N. F., 
hence, British schooner, Grain, &c., reported at market 
a, .. .Coastwise freights generally slow, but quoted 
steady. 

mae 


THE STATE OF TRADE. 
ese ce se A 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, Dec. 81. rious dull; un- 
changed.! }Wheat strong; No. 2 Red, 98c.; receipts, 
5,000 bushels; shipments, 1,000 bushels. Corn firm: 
No.3 Mixed, 35¢. Oats foe me No. 2 Mixed, 3lce. Rye 
dull; unchanged. Barley dull; unchanged. Sra ag 
neglected: nothing doing, Whisky steady; $1 10; 
sales of 57 bbis. of finished goods on this basis. But- 
ter heavy: unchanged. Hogs firm; common and light, 
$3 15@33 90; packing and butchers’, $3 BS@S4 10; re- 
pot ng 8,853 head: shipments, 558 head. cges heavy; 
17c. Cheese easy; unchanged. VFastern Kxchange 
steady; 1-20 discount buying, par selling. 

Wheat 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 31.—Flour quiet. 
strong; cash, $4Tée.: January, 84%40.; May, 914%c. Corn 
guiet; No. 2, 86\Ke. Oats firm; No. 2, 27%gc. Rye 
quiet; No. 1, 58lée. Barley dull; No. 2, eage- Pro- 
visions higher. Mess Pork, cash, old, $0 55; new, 
$10 05. Prime Steam Lard, cash or January, $6 05; 
February, $6 10. Butter unchanged Dairy, 14c.@16c, 
Cheese steady at T<c.@db<¢e. gas wenk at 190.200. 
Receipts—Flour, 3,000 bblis,; eat, ae 'Y oekels; 
Barley, 1,000 bushels. Shipments— Fiour, § 5,000 bbis.; 
Wheat, 10,000 bushels; Barley, 7,000 bushels. 


PeorRIA, Ill., Dec. 81.—Corn avarce and firm; 
new High Mixed, 38c.@84c.; No. 2 Mixed, 82340.@ 
83%c, Oats firm and higher; No. 2 White, 30c.@3l1c.; 
No. 2 Mixed, 27}¢c.@28c. Rye scarce; No. 2, 59c.@81lc. 
Whisky—Basis for finished goods, $1 10. Receipts— 
Corn, 10,000 bushels; Oats, 15,000 bushels; Rye, 1,000 
bushels, Shipments—Corn, Ww, 000 bushels: Oats, 24/000 
bushels; Rye, none. 


DETROIT, Mich4 Dec, 31.—Wheat dull; 
White, oe cash and January; ¥7c., May: No. 2 
Red, 904¢c., cash and January; 92}40., Febru- 
ary: 0746c. asked, May; No. 3 Red, 82c. asked; receipts, 
10,500 bushels. Corn, 38c. bid. Oats—No. 1 White, 
82k¢c. bia; No. 2, 30c. asked. 


WILMINGTON, N.C., Dec. 81.—Spirits of Tur- 
pentine quiet at 3844c. Resin quiet; Strained, 80c.; 
good Strained $5c. Tar firm at $1. Crude ‘Turpentine 
steady; Hard, $1; Yellow Dip and —_— $150. Corn 
steudy; prime White, 5Cc.; Mixed, 4 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. yar active; 
Wheat—No. 2 Longberry, ¥5c.; No. 2 Red, 8c. Corn— 
Old, nominal; new Mixed, 36¢. Onts—New No. 2 
Mixed, 804c.@8lc. Provisions firmer but quotations 
unchanged. 


NEW-ORLEANS 


No. 1 


, La., Dec. 31.—Markets dull and 
nominally unchanged. The Exchanges will remain 
closed till Monday. Exchange—Bankers’ Sterling, 
$4 8549. Clearings of the banks, $1,705,019 


Fant RIverR, Mass., Dec. 31.— The Printing 
Cloth market has ‘been quiet in demand and sales, 
with quotations steady at Sigc. for 64 squares and 
2 18-16c. for 60x56 Cloths, 


BRADFORD, Penn., Dec, 31.—National Transit 
Certificates opened at 8744 and closed at nese highest 
price, Lig HA lowest, 874; runs not reported; clearances, 
1,542,000 b 

Seaceaeram: Penn., Dec. 31.—Oil dull and 
oo Market opened at 87}4. and advanced to 875g at 

o’cloc 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, Dec. 31.—Petroleum quiet; 
Standard White, 110° test, 84. 


a meee 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 


—_——_—_—. 


Dec. 31.—Cattle—Receipts to- 
total for week thus far, 4,700 head; 
for same time last week, 8,100 head; consigned 
through, ¥2 cars; 51 cars consigned to New-York; 
no market to-day; fresh receipts consigned through. 
Sheep and Lambs—Receipts to-day, 4,400 head: total 
for week thus far, 10,000 head; for same time last 
week, 18,000 head; consigned through, 8 cars; in fair 
demand but at lower rates; 15c,@20c. off from yester- 
day's prices, owing to unfavorable Eastern reports; 
good to choice Sheep of from 85 to 95 P., $3 75@$4 20; 
choice to extra of from 110to 130 b., ss" 50GS5; 

to good Western Lambs, 24 60@86; ‘Canada Lambs 
scarce at $6 25@$6 60. Hogs—Receipts to-day, 9,000 
head; total for week thus far, 21,000 head: tor same 
time last week, 80,000 head: consigned through, v6 
cars; 16 cars consigned to New- York; market steady, 
with a fair demand for mediums and heavy; easier on 
Yorkers; no Kastern demand; good to choice York- 
era, $4 L0@$4 18; t good to choice butchers’ grades, $4 15 
@$4 25: heavy, $4 15@$4 25; about all closed out. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 31.—Cattle—Receipts, 530 
head; shipments, 120 head; market uctive and tirm on 
all grades, with aw strong shipping and Aree ig. eel ae 
mand; choice ohinning. F5@ES 25; common to od 
shipping, 34@$4 YU; butchers’ "Tene $3 D0aSt 3: 
Cows, $2 bars 50; stockers and feeders, $2 40@$8 v0. 
Hogs —Receipts, $300 head; shipments, 1,700 head; 
active and 5c. higher on packers; butchers’ and best 
heavy, $3 85@84; mixed packing, $8 60@$3 85; light, 
$3 50@z3 BV. Sheep—leceipts, 340 head: shipments, 
300 head; active with a strong demand trom $2 25@84. 

East LIBERTY, Penn., Dec. 31.—Cattle—Re- 
ceipta, 1,482 head; shipments, 1,197 bead; market dull; 
nothing ‘doing: feeling only fair; no ¢ 'attle shipped to 

New-York to-day. Llogs— Receipts, 2,v00 head; ship. 
ments, 2,000 head; market slow; Philadeiphias, $4 15 
@$%4 20; Yorkers, $4@$4 05; shipments to New-Y ork, 
17 carloads. Sheep—Keceipts, 2,600 head; shipments, 
2,000 head; market closed slow, with prices 25. lower 
than yesterday; the tendency was still downward. 


THE FOREIGN MARKETS. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.. 
day, 495 head; 





LONDON, Dec. $1—4 P. M.—Atlantic and Gress West- 
ern first mortgace Trustees’ veg nye ee 3874; do. sec- 
ond mortgage, 1234; Krie, 2674; Mexican ordinary, 26; 
Pennsylvania, 554; Reading, 1144; Canada Northwest 
Land Company, 2%; Hudson’s tay Company, 22 
lsur Silver is quoved at 46 15-16d. % ounce. ihe 
amount of bullion withdrawn from the Bank of Pe 
Jund on balanoe to-day is £500,000, The bullion in the 
Bank of iing!und has decreased £187,315 during the 
pastyweek. ‘Che Lies $0) ag of the Bank of Engiana re- 
rerve to Mepury, which last week was 48 1-16 % cent. 
is now 38% # o ig 

Panis, Dec. “316 P.. M.—The weekly statement of 
the Bank of France shows a decrense of 9,735,000f. 
in gold and 4,306,000f, in silver. @ cent. Kenies 
quoted at 50f. 20c. for the account. 

LONDON, Dec, 31—5 P, M.—Produce—Spirits of Tur- 
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THE COTTON MARKETS, 


—_——@————— 


RU ANG, ake: "8 sGatton 
16c.; Godd Ordinary, 


10,704 bale 
fain, yale on aroye etd 
aloes stock, rj bela 


Doo. #1.—Cotton BS aed ty, Tauck 
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Britain ry bales Channel. 1.51 
pales: t Be 3. 


bales; sales, 3 
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receipts, 8, ales; RTOS ney bales; exports, Soawke 
wise, 2,480 bales; sales 1,60 B00 aes stock, 123,564 bales. 





THE REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
ed 
At the Exchange and Auction Room 
yesterday, Thursday, Dec. $1, Ricnard V. Har- 
nett & Co., auctioneers, sold by order of the 
Assignee to perfect title, a lot 5 by 102.2, on Lex- 
ington-ay., northwest corner of ‘77th-st., for 
$2,500, to Samuel Goldsticker, The same auction 


firm adjourned, the sale of the building, with lot, 
No. 243 East 35th-st. Bore side, west of 2d-av., 
to Jan. 14, a sale by F, Raymond of the 
flat, with jot, No. 42 Rost s 23d-st., west of 4th-av., 
was not offered 3 

-—__o--__—_- 


RECORDED REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS. 
NEW-YORK, 
Thursday, Dec. 31. 


Thirey-fourth-st,, 8 s., 100 ft. e. qf Th-av., 20x 
9; Henry T, ‘wiliot to Ja oe seve $9,600 

Soventy-sovdnd -st.. n. s., 3 ede: h-av., 
44x102.2; — a. iagrave and Se be ier- 
man Coons,, | Tate oad 

Same property; “Herman Coons ‘and’ wife 
Margaret Crawf ore tg" m, 

‘Grand-st., No, 79, 22x06; Frederic H. Ooudert 
and another to George G, Guion, a . 

South William-st., No. 15, and also No. 56 
Stone-st., 16,1x81. g3ixt0. 5; Same to Same.. 

Bleecker-st. 8. 8., = > Ww. ot Laurens-st., 20x 
125; Samé to Sam 2 aa 

South William oo. Ss and also fs 
Stone-st., 16.1x81. ornx70 5, George a. Gulon 
and wife to M ayer Kahn see 

Grand-st., No. 79, 22x96; same to Same. 

Bleecker-st., 8 B. 8.75 bee w. of Sane, «e 20 
125; Same ne pases i 

Pearl-st., Nos. 8 and also Nos. ii¢ 
Bridge-st., 46, Ree 6x11.10 x 87.10; 
William H. Chesebrough and wife to Robert 
A. Chesqprousn, interest....,.,.. 

Pearl-st., No. 7, and also w 4 Bridge-st., 26.4x 
184x24,1 Wise.ge obert A. Chesebrougn and 
wife to William “Chesebrough, ae: 
One Hundred and N inth-st., {n. s., 201 ft. e. 
2d-av., 24x100.10; Hugo Siler and wite to id- 
“ward Gustave eson 

One Hundred and Forty-iifth-st., n. s.. 276 ft. 
of Clifton-av., 97x100x — to Mill Brook =~ _ 
Same to Same...... 

Nassau-st., W. 8., 82:11 ft. s. of “Fulton-st., "26x 
108x25x109.2; ‘Leicester Holme, Referee, to 
Florence W. Bis sell 

Same property; George W. ‘Wood ‘and’ wife ‘to 
Florence W. Biss 

Game property; Gare "V. Le Gendre to Florence 

ssell,... 

Come apd Edgar Swain to Florence W. 

WORT sadessscace 

Same propert ; Benjamin “M.'Stilweli and wife 
to Florense W. Bissell... .. 

ame pecans: ‘Maria H- ‘Largarto Florence Ww. 

sse 

Same property i Wiiliam ‘G. “Mulook and wite to 
Florence W. Bissell... a 

One Hundred and Forty- seventh- at. 8. 8., 150 
tt. w. of Grand Boulevard, 876x99. i! Philip 
Van Volkenburgh and wife to Maurice en 
44 interest 

‘Same property; Alida “Van Volkenburgh ‘to 
Maurice Moore,. 

Same property; James 1, Leavitt ‘and “another, 
Executors, to Maurice Moore, 3g interest 

Sixth-st.. s.s., 155 ft. w. of Avenue D, 22x97; 
Henry Fischer to Ellen C. Murphy 

’Third-av,, W. 8., 25.2 ft. n. of 1ldth-at., b1. 1x100; 
William HH, Caldwell and wife to Moses Gold- 
smith and another.. 

Sixty-fourth-st., No. “408 East, i25xi00. 5; Henry 
M. Bendheim and wife to Julius Landauer 
and another 

‘One Hundred: and ‘Thirtieth-st., 8. 8., 215 ft. w. 
of 4th-av., 25x99.11; John C: Doremus and 
another, Executors, io Mary L. Coster ........ 17,250 

One Hundred and Thirtieth-st., 6 8, O46 Te. 
of 4th-av., 25x¥@.11; Joh L sores and 


nom. 


ohn C. 
another, Hxecutors, {9 Isabel G. J 
Pike-st., No. 85; 10x60.6x18. Det: My 
Freeman and wife to Patriok T. non 
— ty-fourth-st., n. s., 804 ft, w. of 8d-av. 
Os Henry ‘t. Dykman, Executor, to Wili- 
poo B. Warr 
One Hundred. ‘ena’ ithtrty-seoond-st.. n, 8., 301 
ft. e, of Sth-av., 16x99.11 — G. Gates 
and wife to Helen Baumgarten 
Hudson-st,, No. 71, 25x91. ix26x00.47 Frederie 
de P. Foster to Clara Delafield 
Twenty-fourth-st., n. 8., 164.6 ft. e, of "10th-av. Ay 
20.10x#8.9; Samuel N. Hatch and wife to 
Catherine Fletcher. 
a Hundred and Fifteenth- at. 8. 8.,105 ft. e. 
t 4th-av., 25x100,11: Peter Eagan, Jr., and 
wife to Elizabeth rm ;, Carrington 
Lots Nos. 155 and 1 &c., on map of Spring- 
hurst, 23d Ward; Davia Block and wife to 
Paula B 
Lighty-seventh-st., n. s,, 206 ft. 6. “of ist- aY., 25x 
100.8; Joseph A. a and another to 
Dorotiea as hee 
Franklin-st.,. 
C. gsl 
Ninth-av. e. s., 60.2 ft. n. of 40th-st.. 20.6x100; 
Julia Cohen and others to Anna C. Stang 
One Hundred and ‘I'wenty-fourth-st., 8. s., 262.6 
ft. w. of 6th-av., | sn asst 11; George F, Ferris 
to Henry Ungrich,....cccsccse: cee 
One Hundred and ‘T'wenty-sixth-st., 8. 8., 225 ft. 
@. of Tth-av.. 20x¥9.11; Sarah H. Wentworth 
to Sarah Foss. 
Third-ayv., w. 8., 66.7 ft. 8. of 128th-st., 16.8x100; 
John Marco and wife to Tarrant Putnam .... 18,000 
Division-st., s. 8.. lot No. 25, 25x70, &c.; Joseph- 
ine come to Peter Mae y Fe EPS ae 
Forty-eighth-s 183 ft. @. of Sth-av., 21x 
08. wot oxva Wiliam Wallace and wite to 
Robert A. P iper. * 
Same_ property; ‘Robert ‘A. Piper ‘to’ —_ 
allace 
One liundred and Twelfth-st., ep Tt, 
ist-av., 60x100.11; Catherine F Heardon bE. 
P. Bergamini........ 
Seventh-ay., pn. @. corner %f 26th-st.. 20.5xi 00,; 
Ricbard M. Nichols ana wife to Isaac K. Cohn. 45,500 
Unton-ay., e@. 8, 40 ft. 6. of Wall-st., 80x175; 
Thomas W. Strong ana another, Executors, 
to Thomas J. Pope 
Union-av., @. s., 1, t3, 5 ft. s. of Westchester-av. * 
800x175x. irregular; Catherine A. Pope and an- 
other to P. Ebling and another,, 
Third-av., n. w. corner of 96th- st.. 100: 11x100; 
Robert McCafferty and wife to Simon Otten- 
ee ge i, Se a eee 
Seventh-av., w.s., 25.2 ft.n.of 12 20th-st., "5.9x 
75; Susan R. Kendall to Ambrose C. Deved.. 
Bighty-third- st.. 8.8. 145 ft. w. of 4th-av., 20x 
;_ M. Asubel Schermerhorn and others to 


ro a; 
Mende} 
Forty- ninth-st., .» 40 ft. @. ‘or 2a- “av., 25x50. 8; 
EF, Gebhard, jheferee, to Max 8. K 
Ogden-ay., 0. s., 205 ft. w. of Devoe-st., 5x100; 
Annie K. Haynor to David A. McLeod. 

One Hundred and Seventh-st., s. a., $0 ft. e. of 
4th-av., 160x100; William K, McKntee wat 
James K. Franklin., 

West-st., Nos. 311 and 812, also Nos. 516 to 518 * 
Washington-st. ; Seaman Lowerre and wife to 
pe errr ee .. 26,000 

Catharine-st., w. 8., 40 ft. 8. of Madison- st., 18x 
65; Isaac Rinaldo and wite to Abram Lewis.. 

Rivington- st., Dn. 8., 44.2 ft. w. of Allen-st., 22:1 
x ied Charies EK. Rhinelander and wife to John 


“Emil 8. Levi and ‘Wife to Sam- 


Frnakiin- st., No. 170; Jacob Romer and wife 
Ambrose 6. Kingsland 

Avenue D, w. s., 19 ft. n. of 4th-st., 
Mitchell A. ©. Levy to aliens Skane. 

Highty-eighth-st., 
100.8; Mathilde egumater and cnsther tnikers 
Monell 

Mudison-av., n. Ww. corner of 163d- st., 
Union Dime Savings Institution to pa hdd 


Third-av., corner of 104th-st., 
——- B. Vandusen and wife to Simson Welt. &2.000 
First-a s.. 102.2 ft. n. of 74th-st., 
101.442. 3x100; Edmund H. Schermerhorn, 
Executor, &c., to Patrick Kennedy and an- 
OLMEL, .ccreccccveeee 
Stanton-st,, 8. a, 75 ft. Ww. of ‘Sheriffest.. ‘95x75; 
Karl M. Wallach and another to Max Gross... 26,000 
Yhird-av., 8. @ Corner of 27th-st., 49.10x85: 
Frederick storm, Trustee, to Peter miler. Jr.150,000 
One Hundred and Fifth-st., s. s,, 875 ft. e. of 
10th-av., 50x100.11; jean Hoefer and 
others to George w. Vince 100 
New-nv.. 8. Ww. corner of 16th. st., 50x201,10 to 
115th-st.; Henry Ungrich to George F F. Ferris. 22,000 


LEASES RECORDED. 


Moonelis, Adolph, to A. Moonelis & Co.; Nos. 
143 and 145 Avenue D; also Nos. 442, 444, and 
446 Kast 10th-st., 5 yOars.........cccscecseceeees 

Moss, Nellie M.. and another, quardiuns, to 
ag pe Wallace; store No. 10 Hamilton- 

Rhinelander, William, Executors of, to Nancy ae 

=. Rhinelander; No. 64 Rivington-st., 


$6,650 


500 
1,200 
8,500 


eines. ., to Levine Hertzberg; store No. 
113 Catharine-st., 2 years 

Wick, William, & Co. to James Fagan; 
128 and 130 Mangin-st,, 8 years..,...... ; 

Wilkens, Claus, to Bernhard Wintermeyer and 
another; store No, 15 Bowery, 24 years ..,.. 2,100 


Nos. 











CIVy 


REAL ESTA SLATE. 


PORTER & CO., 
KEAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


Offer house for sale and to let 
and 
give special attention tothe renting of property and 
collection of rents. 


77 East 125th-st, 


De APi.. E HOUSES FOR RALE.—\¢ 
West 37th, 20 West 52d, 8 West 58th, 10, 21, 

West and 10 East 57th, 11 Hast 65th, "7. and 25 ‘East 
67th, 11 Kast 60th, 84 Kast 70th, and 16 | ast SOth sts.; 
also, Sth-av., corner 6tn-st, W.P. SHYMOUR, 171 
Broadway. 


FINE ACRE PLOT, ABOUT 50 ACRES, 

in the clty of New-York, for sale, fronting the new 

Bronx Park; 20 villas alroady sold and omer on the 

adjoining property. Apply to the owner, lil Broad- 
way, Room v0, 











FOUR-STORY HIGH STOOP DWELL- 
ING opposite peter oe rice reasonable. 
LEONA - RPEN PER, 


Opposite’ Mutual Vite > Building. 


Exchange’ 


uiet; Mid-: 


COUNTRY REAL ESTATE. 








Seto ear capa MORRISTOWN, N. 
coer a 


MeL at ae 


specia 
RANQE, CIALTY;: 
Oe ete, Nnalt A SPA SIONS gamle an | 
COUNTRY PEQRERTY 70 9RUy. AND 
CITY HOUSES TO LET. 
UNFURNISHED, 


LET—A DESIRABLE HOUSE ON WE8sT 
with all modernimprovements. For permit 


= nh parteoG. BOURNE, Agont, 25 West 234-st, 


WELLING SES T EA BSE.—OF- 
fee 2 Pings, DOUSES PO TUYVESANT. 


CITY FLATS TO LET. 


UNFURNISHED, 


ARD PP. HAM. 


oadway. Now-Jersoy real estate 




















Sa ei 





TO LBT—APART MINTS IN THE 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


CENTRAL. PARK BUILDINGS, 


ve Regs AND 59TH STS, AND aE AVa« 


eG 7g WHOM gh4O0 40 § 64 We 
Apply to 7 NESPINAS re 
181 


rondwnay, or ©. Clifton. me at buildings. 


UNUSUALLY DESIKABLE SINGLE 

apartments; new building, 871 West 83d-st., be. 

tween 8th and 9th avs.; thoroughly constructed 
shed in hardwood, having a front of 40 feet, 

three rooms front on each floor: no air or light s aden 

every room bas direct light and air; street improved, 

with private residences, 

Rents $850 to $1,050 





L. J. CARPENTER, 
41 Liberty-~st. and 1,161 Sd-ay. 


HAWTHORNE, 


128 WEST 6UTH-ST., OPPOSITE THE PARK, 
ELEGANT APARTMENTS TO RENT. 


STORES, &C., TO LET. 


28-FOOT FRONT FOUR-STORY DWELL- 
ing, 28d-st. near Madison-square, suitable for 


light veneers. 
SA RPENTER, 41 Liberty-st., 
Oppaalce utual Life Insurance Building. 


USINESS PROPERTY TO SELL OR 
lease.—Office, 2 Pine-st. R. STUY VESANT. 


SHIPPING. if 


WHITE STAR LINE. : 
bat. A STATES AND ROYAL VAL STBAMERS 
Bouse STOWN AND LIVERP OOL, 
Ca ot, ee. - Thur Enea, one 7 -86A.M 
apt) PERRY. Thurs., Jan. 14,1 1: :30 A. M. 
ADRIATIC Capt FARSELL.. .Thurs., Jan. 21,6 A.M. 
GERMANIC.C ENNEDY.,.Thurs., Jan. 28, noon 
From White’ Sear Dock, foot of West 16th-st. 
RATES—Saloon, $60, $80, and $100; return tickets on 
favorable terms; steerage {rom New-York, $20; from 
the old country, $15; intermediate, (Adriatic only.) 
$35. For inspection of plans and other information a 
ply at company’s office, No. 87 Broadwa Sor Ot 


























R. 
Ag’ts for Philadelphia, Stuart & Tobey, 406 Woinuteat.. 





— 


ANCHOR LINE. 
UNITKD STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 


Sailing Way from New-York for 
GLASGOV IA Fed ha dang f 
CIROASST A. Jan.2,3 PM. DHVONIA, Jan. 30, 3 P.M. 
ETHIOPIA, Jan. 16, 2 P.M.;CIRCASSIA, Feb, 18, noon 

Cabin =, “E50 = ba Second class, $30. 
Steerage outward, $20; prepaid, $15. 
HENDER ‘ON BHO! THERS, Genera Agents, 
Bowling Green, New-York. 


ng 





PE neem LINE, 
TICE.—" LANE ROUTE.” 
FROM NEw: anes TO av BRPOOL VIA 


8TO 
FROM PIER 4 40 WORTH RIVER. 
... gaturday, Jan. 2, 2:30 P. M. 
Saturday. Jan. 9, 7:30 A. M. 
ueracdy +ees-, Saturday, Jan. 16 2P, M. 
urday, Jun, 23, 7:30 A. M. 
Cabin passage, $60, $8U, or $100; intermediate pas- 
sage, 835. Steerage tickets to and from al! parts of 
Kurope at very low rates. Freight and passage office 
at No. 4 Bowling Green. 
VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 


GUION LINE. 
DNrrED Rene MAI! STEAME 
FOR QU STOWN AND LIV MUPCOL. 
Leaving Pier 38 N. R.. foot of King-st. 
NA -Tuesday, Jan. 5,4 P. M. 
uesday, Jan, 12, 9 A. M. 
.‘Tuesday Jan. 19,4 P. M. 
WISCONSIN yesear, an, 26, 10 A. om 
oe ay. Feb. 2.4 P.M 
Cabin passage, (according to stateroom) $60, $89, and 
Soap] intermediate, $35; steerage at lowrates. Offices, 
.M. Underhill, General Agent, 29 Broadway, N. Y 


GENERALTRANSATLANTIC COMPANY. 
Company's pier, No. 42 N. R., foot of Morton-st, 
ot Aa Be de Jousselin.. Wed’day, Jan. 6,6 A. M. 

AME UB, Santelli....W ednesday, an, 13. 10 A.M, 
CA NADS . de Kersabiec.. Wednesday, Jun. 20,5 A.M, 
LABRADOR, Perier d’Hauterive. Wed. Jan. 47,11 A.M 

Cabin by Olinde Kodrigues and St, imon, $60, 

Checks, payable on sight. in amounts to sult, on the 
Bank T Pee Tiqee of Paris. 

LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, No. 6 Bowling Green, 

Branch office, 1,140 Broadway. 


ATLANTIC EXPRESS SEKVICKE. 
ANCHOR AND NATIONAL el 
Lae = to Liverpool vin Queenstow 
AMERICA ednesday, April 14, % P. M. 
CITY OF ROME sails... Wednesday, April 28,1P. os 
AMERICA salls,..,,... Wednesday, May 12, 0:30 
CI’ry OF ROME sails. ‘Wednesday, Muy 26, 11:80 zh 
And vesalaate every ulternate Wednesday thereafter, 
faloon passage, £60 to $100, according to Jocation, 
Sap ya tickets available by either steamer. 
Yor passage or further particulars apply to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, 7 Bowling Green, | 


STATE LINE, 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, Dust IN, BELFAST, 
AND LONDOND 

STATE OF INDIANA.. 
STATE OF NEVADA 

Cabin passage, $30 and $40, according to lo n of 
stateroom; excursion tickets at reduced rates, steer 
age tickets to and from ali parts of Europe west 
rates. For freight ana IN eC apply to 
AUSTIN BALDW 0,.,,Gene ral 

No. 53 Broad way 














py oe my a 3.7 
Thursday, 


80 A, M. 
Jan. a4, noon. 
: ? 





SHORT LINE TO LONDON 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD MA 
NHW-YORK, SOUTHAMPTO? 
*Main, Sat., Jan. 2,21. M. iss ulda, Wi 
*Rhein, Sat., Jan. 9, ee M. ooser, Sat 
*Donau, Sat., Jan. 16,2 P.M.; | iider, \ 

Stea umere marked thus - sail for brea 
FROM NEW-YORK to LONDON HAVE 
On express steamers —lst cabin, £50, $1 ‘ 
cabin, $60. On oldersteamers--Yu cabin, § raat 
lowest rates. OEKLRICHS & CU., 2 Be ywling Gres 


INMAN LINE, 


+ OUR C5 sealed AND LIV ERPOOL 

crry’ OF BER «+» Saturday, Jan. 2,3 P. M. 
CITY OF SRT eR... cones Saturday, Jan. 9,4 P.M. 
CITY OF CHICAGU Suturday, Jan. 16.2 P.M. 
From Inman Pter, foot of Grand-st., Jersey 4 
Cabin passage, $60, taal and $100. Intermediate $35. 

Steerage from New-York, $20; prepaid tickets, $15. 

PETER WRIG ry T & SONS, Gen’! Agents, 

1 Broadway, New-Y ork. 








AMBU BGs AMERICAN S. 8. CO.’S LINE FOR 
Plymouth gatos. ) Cherbourg, Pari.) Hamp bur 4 
Gellert, 6:30 A. M..Jan. 7 Lessing, .. Jan. 21 
Bohemia,11 :30A. MC wJan.14; Kugia, 12 30 p! M.. Jan. 23 
first cabin, 350, $60, #75. Steerage, $23; round trip, 
reduced prices. Send for ber ik Gazette, 
KUNHARDT @& Cv., . B. RICHARD & CO.. 
Gen. Agts.,61 Broad-st. Gen.Pass. Agts.,61 B’way,N.Y. 


PACIFIC MAIL ade jt COMPANY'S 
4au se 
FOR CALIFOHNIA, JAPAN, CHINA, CENTRAL 
AND SOU''H AMERICA, and MEXICO, from New- 
York, pier foot of Canal-st., North River. 
For the Isthmus of Panama: 

COLON sails onday, Jan. 11, noon, 
connecting for Centra) and South America and Mexico. 
From San Francisco, corner Ist and Brannan sts.. 
FOR JAPAN AND CHINA: 

CITY OF R1O Dis JANEIRO sails. Tues.,Jan.1¥,2 P.M. 

For freight, passage, and general information apply 
at company’s Office, on the ee foot of Canal-st., North 
River. H. J. BULLAY, Superintendent. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 

ThesS. & ZEALANDIA will sail WEDNESDAY, Jan. 
27, 1856, Teun San Francisco for Honclulu and Sydney. 
N. B.—This steamer will not take passengers or freight 
for any point in New-Zealand. }or freight, passage, 
or general information apply to Williams, Dimond & 
Co., General Agen San Francisco, or 

H, J, BULLAY, superintendent, 
Pier foot Canal- st, Ns Me New-York, 











RLESTON, SAVANNAH, FLORIDA, 
D ‘THE SOUTH AND SsOUTAILWEST. 
Via Charieston, S. C.,at3 P. M., 
from Pier 27 posts Hiver, foot of P urk-place. 
CITY OF A'TLANTA, Capt, irom cree -Sat., Jan, 2 
DELAWARE, Capt. Avinne tt.. Vednesday, Jan. 6 
JAMES W. GUINTARD & CO., 
or WM. P. CL Y LYDE & CO., $5 Broadway. 


Via Savannah, ( Ga., 8 P. M., 
from Pier 48 North Xiver,(new No8s, ) foot of Spring- st, 
NACOOCHEH, Cupt. Kempton.. .. Saturday. Jun. 2 
TALLAHASSE, Capt. Fisher Tuesday, Jan. 5 
CITY OF AUGUSTA, Capt. Nickerson..Thurs., Jan. 7 
H. YONGE. 

All the steamers are provided with first-class 
ger accom modaations, insurance one-quarterofr 1 per 
cent. If effected by 2 o’clock at Union Office, or by 3 
o'clock at piers,on or before day of sailing, premium 
can be collected at destination; otherwise it must be 
paid by shipper. 

Wor further informution apply to the agents of the 
qoapentive lines as abéve, otliceon pier, or to W. H. 
RE 


ETT, General Agent Great Southern Freight and 
Passenger Lines, Union Office, 517 Broadway, New- 


CHA 
AN 


assen- 





OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Pier 26 Norn River, foot Beach-st. FOR pope OLK, 
RK OND, AND PHTERSBUKG 
MUKSDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY, 
(Also for NORFOLK WEDNESDAY,) 
FoR NEw roNt NEWS AND W te FOLN VA. 
AY, WEDNESDAY, and 5A AY. 
1 steamers sai) at 
Ratiroad connections mude at “a a points. 
Sor tickets and staterooms uppiy at 207, 220, 257, 261, 
, 33¥, and Vid Broadway. 
orat the company ‘s genera) office, 235 Weast-st. 


pe sem with Puliman 
eo 67 gags cioe'D M. a 
ing, 

8 oking, and aioe ~1 ot A. 8 
wvillamaps oe ares a orry 
ani et aaa zat, t, Gory fo for Titus 

vi ee _s oun O ae and the 

and the South. Limited 
‘Tea _ pegs of “Pullman palace cere a col 


Wash be chan hee nog 
, ot 82 Pp. Beier eh ingto on nd, 0 e PM regu, 
iar . an M., 
2night. Sunday, 16 A. M.,'4 and OP. 


a nig M., and 1 
i For" ‘Atlantic City, except Sunday, 1 P. M. 
For C; cape ees except near. 11:10 A. M. 
by Long oq Be ead Junction, and incormodiate 
ctarions. via ™ way ee Amboy, 9 A. M., 12n 
8 140, On Bunda, ¥ MO AM. onde? M.. (ae 
‘ fron ¢ ol a eBotat pand Norfolk, via, New-York, Philadel 
,8 A.M. week days and § 
a and Play bm Baltimore and Bay Line, 4P. M. 


week days. 
. Boats of ** "3r00 kiya, Annex” connect with all through 
trains at Jersey City, Fk @ speedy and direct 


“Tate arto: Be ine t pure. 7s £. 8:40, 11:30 A. M 
ains arriv 8 , 
6:55 an 0.86 ee. ve ‘tonand B als 








12:20 eae, Sunday, 
A.M.,3 6:20, 6: 8, 9:20, 9:35, 10: 


FOR PHILADELPHIA. 


Expresstrains leave New-York, > Desbrosses and 
gor i: yas 05, TetTiee, astollow 
fmited and 10 Washe 


g 6:20, hicago 
ng ted.) and it . 8:20, 4, 4:30, 
e M., end 12 iP ht. Accommodation, 
Ti: 0A. M., = pnd ¢: a Run Cars. ep renee 
9:00. (9 Li see. “and 10 A. M., 4:00, 5, 6,7, 8, 
. M,, and 12 n nig t. 
ving New-York daily, except Sunday, at 
9;00,ana 11:10 A, M., 1,2, 4, 6:00, and 8 P.M. 


nd 8:00 on Sundays, connect at 'lrenton for 
a4 trains leave Broad-Street Station, Phila. 
la, U1, 3:20, 4: ee : 05, . 7:30, 8:20, 
ll, a sepia & ted’ Ex ress 1:14 and 
P.M 2:40, & 4 5 9. 6:80, +e 
andey 3:20, 
Mi 12 49, ieee fed.) 
ave Philadelphia, ~y 








(On 





g4 
you 











; ge A, 








O03, 7 1 $ 
‘amdén, 9 A. a daily, except 


unday 
Meket st Offices, 849, 425, and 044 Broadway, 1 Astos 
House, abd foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt sts.; 4 
Court-st., and Brook] yn Apner Station. toot of Fulton- 
st., Brooxlyn; Brock 8 Ho oboken; Station, Jersey 
City; i ee Bpisrent Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery-place, and 
e Garden 
The New-York Transfer Company will call for and 
—- baggage from hotels and ees oF woop. 


HAS. K. PUGH, 
General Manager. Generai Pass’ r Agent. 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 


N.Y. C, & H R. R. Co., Less 
THE ah) co stauct TED AND FI Nest maguire 
PED D ~~ ahs TRAVEL. 


THE WwESt* SHO 
Wierae SHORE OF T 
RIVE AROUN ye, 
MOUN TAINS AN BEAUTIFUL 

ALLEY OF ‘THE Bi 

bf. and after Dee, 1 b0 trains will leave West 42d- 
gt. station af follows: 

A}l trains leave from new down-town station, foot of 
orth River, 20 minutes earlier than from 
est 42d-st. 

Chicago, 9:30 A. M., 6:00, 8:10 P. M, 


"8.00 88: 210 P. M. lee ers through. 
Butlo, rochester, ay sion Bridge, Nisware Falls, 
Png A. M., "6:00, 0 P.M. Sleepers and parlor 


Utica and § se :80, 11:20 A. M., *6:00,8:10 P. M. 
Highland. 63 keepsle, 8 and Catskill, *9:30, 11:20 A: 


Nowborg, icingston, sosusertts aes fens. *9 :3q 
11:20 256, *8:10, *11;4 M. 
Saratoga, via hittos:'t 320 A, M., é: 80 P, M. 
For Montreal and Canada Hast, 6:00 P. M. 
Hamilton, London. *9:3u A. M,, *6: 90, i: 10 P. M. 
Toronto, *0:30 A. M., 46:00, *8: 10 P 
*Datly. +Daily except Saturday. Other trains dally 
except Sunday 
For tickets, time tables, parios or slesping ecaraccom. 
modations, or information, appl y at offices; Hopoken, 
7 Hudson-st.; Brooklyn, 4 Court-st. j Annex Office, 
‘oot of Fulton-st.; New-York City 863, 851, 946 
roadway, 15344 Bowery, and bag ee Station, foot 
ot West 42d-st..and foot of Jay-st., North River. 
Westcott’s Express will call for and check baggage 
from hotels and residences. o— can be left at ticket 
oftices IENRY MONETT, 
250 dacoens Giemal Passenger Agent. 


YORK OENTRAL ND_HUDSON 
Kivi RAILROAD. bE A Nov. 29, 1885, 
: =o trains will leave Grand Central Depot: 
8A . Northern and Western Hxpress, drawing 
room cars to St. Albans and to ftochester and Mon- 
rea 

*y:50 A. M., Fast L we Chicago Express, with 
dining cars, stopping at Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Butfuio, Niagara Falle, Erie, Cleveland, 
and Toledo, ar Shree at Chicago at 0:50 A. M. next day. 

10:30 A hicago Express, drawing room cars to 
Cheanaae Rochester, Buifs lo. & and Niagura falls. 

411 Western New-York Northern Express, 
with drawing room Cars 

8:30 P. M., Albany, Troy, and Utica Express, through 
drawing room cars. ‘Runs 'to Saratoga, Fort Edward, 
on Glen Falls on Saturdays only. 

. M,, Accommodation to hihany and Troy. 
“6 P, M., Chicago and 8t. Louis Express. with sleep- 
dng cars for Niagara ¥a Ns, — Cincinnati, Toledo, 
‘Detroit, Chicago, and St. 
6:30 P. M., Express; = henna cars to Syracuse and 
ag og Road: Olso to Mohbtreai via Saratoga and via 
t. A 
*$9:15 P. *M.., poeta & xpress, with sleeping cars for 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland. Cincin- 
nati, Toledo, St. Louis, Detroit, and Chicago; also to 
Watertown, and Ogd deusburg Case Azeens Saturday. 

1:1 , Night Express, with sleeping cars to Al- 
bany he ie; connects with trains tor the West and 
to the North except Saturday. 

Forl . —— see time tables 

Tick ale at Grand Central Depdt, No. 5 Bowl- 
ing Green. 413 Broadway, and 4th-ay. and 125th-st., 
ana at Westcott's bys Offices, 3 Park-place, (near 
Broadway,) 785 and 942 Broadway, and 62 West 126th. 
st., New-York; 833 Washington-st. and 780 Fulton-st., 
Brooklyn, and 79 4th- st., WilliamsDureg. 

Accommodation in drawing room and sleeping cars 
ea be procured atany of theticket offices in New- 

ork City, and at 333 po ee st., Brooklyn. 

Bagguge called for and nee ked from residence. 

*These trains run duily; ers daily except Sunday, 

¢’These trains stop at tlariem, 125th-st, and dth-av.. 
totake up ‘Reseougere only 

KENDRICK, Gen. Passenger Agent, | 


THE NEW LINE 


BETWEEN 
NEW-YORK. PHILADELPHIA, AND NORFOLK 
Ll) PUINT CUMPORT, AND THE SOUTH. 


Hours Faster than any other Route. 
und after Dec. 7, 1885, the New-York, Philadel- 
a and Norfolk Railroad Company will runa fast 
y and Night Express between New-York and Cape 
vies, Trains leave New-York, via Pernsylvania 
t n vad, 8 A. M. week days, gy M. daily, x bar 
oint Comfort 6:15 P. M. week days. aud 7 
dol Norfolk 7:05 P. M and 8:15 A.M. Mosaten 
cars through from New-York to Cape Charles and 
parior car from Philadelphia without change. Tickets, 
parlor car seats, and sleeping berths can be secured at 
any ticket office of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


f. 
Tas W. DUNNE. R. B. COOK, 
Superintendent. Gen’! Pass. and Freight Agent. 


7 rl ) Y 
THE ERIE RAILWAY. 
NEW-YORK, LAKE ERIE AND WESTERN R. R. 
Arrangements of through trains from Chambers-st. 
depot, (trom 23d-st. 15 minutes earlier.) 
9A. M. daily, except Sunday, day express, drawing- 
room coaches to Binghamton, Elmira, Hornellsville, 
Buffalo, and Niagara Falls. Sleeping coaches Hornells- 
ville to Cincinnati and Buffulo to Chicago. 
6 P. M, daily, Chicago and St. Louis limited express. 
a solia Pullman train of day, sleeping, and hotel 
coaches. No extra charge for — time. Arrive Mead- 
ville 7: 10 A. M., Cleveland 10:50 A. M., Cincinnati 6:43 
P. M., Chicago ¥ P. M., and St. Louis 7:30 the second 
morning. 
7 P.M. daily, “ Buffalo and Niagara Falls Limited,” 
atrives Buffalo 7:10 A. M., Suspension Bridge 4:27 A. 
The most popular night train between New-York 
and Buffalo 
8 P.M. daily, Chicago express. A solid train of Pull- 
man day and sleeping coaches to Binghamton, E)mira, 
buffalo, Niagara balls. and Chicago. For local traing 
see time tabie and cards in hotels and depots. 
JNO. N. ABBO'T'I, Gen. Pass’r Agt., New-York. 


HIL ADELA HIS AND ZEA PING Rn. R. 
BOUND BROOK E. 
FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 
Station in New-¥ ork, foot of Liberty- st.. North River, 
OMMENCING NOV. 9, 1885. 
4:00, 7:45, 9: '30, 11:15 A. M.; 1:30, 
730, 7:30, 12:00 P. M. Sundays, 4 :00, 8:45 
2:00 P.M. 

Leave bba. AL ik corner 9th and Green sts., 7,30, 
8:30, 9:30, 11 15, 3:45, 5:40, 6:43, 12:00 P. M. 
Sundays 600 4. i 80, 12:00 P.M. 

AWILNG ROOM “AND SLEEPING CARS. 

Through trains pes uick time to Kaston, Bethiehem, 
Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Pittston, 
Scranton, Reeding, Henthorn, Pottstown, Mahanoy 
City, Shamokin, Sunbury, Lewisburg, Williamsport, 
Lock Haven. reals. Phillipsburg, aa &c. 

OT a. HANCOCK, 


be & T. La am 
BALDWIN, “a. EK. P. Agt.. no ‘Liberty-st., N wale 


THE POPULAR SHORE LINE. 
FOR_PROVIDENCH, BOSTON, AND THE BAST, 
ALL RAIL FROM GRAND CENTRAL tt 
Three express trains daily (Sundays excepted) 
Boston ats A. M.,2 P. M., (parlor cars attached,) and 
11 P. M,, (with palace sleeping cars.) Sundays at 11 P. 
M., (with palace sleeping cars.) 
F. W. POPPLE, Agent. 
EW YORK, NEW-HAVEN AND HART- 
D Rk. R.—Trains leave 42d-st. depot for New- 
pe tay ~ oints Bee at .5, 6:30, 7, *8, *9, 9:17, "11 
M., 12 M., *1, 203, 3:40, 44, 4:30, +4:45, +5:40, 
8, “+9: 220, *10 130, P.M. Local’ trains—10: 03 
Sm Q:19, 4:02, “50, S00, Bid, 6:13, 6:45, 11:37 





Jay-~st., 
foot of 
Detroit an 

ar panes 

















General Stan ‘er. * 
H. P. 








For particulars see time table. 
Express. +Local express. 


THE BAY LINE 
FOR 
OLD POINT COMFORT, NORFOLK, AND 
THE SOUTH. 


Daily, except Sundays, via Pennsylvania Railroad, 4 
P.M. Cars through to steamer’s wharf. 


ACKSONVILLE, FLA., STRA GuT as 
excursion; all routes at greatly uced 
write for rates and other’ information: also. all waens 
mesh tu ndvance: ‘LANSINGS RAILWAY TOKE 
OFFICH, 887 BROADWAY. - 
a 

















W-YORK, HAVANA, AND MEXI 
i MALL. STEAMSHIP LINED LOAN 


Steamers leave weekly from Pier 8N.R., at 3 P.M, 
For Havana direct, and for Vera Cruz, via Havana, 
Progreso. Campoachy.. Frontera, Tuxpes. Tampico, 
CITY OF ALEXANDRI Chursday, Jan. 7 
PUERTO Atco 
CITY OF PU ERBLA hursday, Jan. 2 
F. ALEXANDRE & SONS, 81 and 83 Broadway. 








WELLING HOUSES TO SELL. OFFION, 
2 Pine-st. % STUY VESANT. 
THeAV, PHOPERTY T0 SELL OR 
leuse.—2 Pine-st. RK. STUYVESANT, 





REAL ESTATE WANTED. 


ANTED TO PU«MCHASE—A_ PLOT OF 

twelve yer below 84th-st., west of Sth-ay. or east 
of 2d-av. address, with full riiculars, LESPl--- 
NASSH & FRIEDMAN. 1d1 Broadwaye 











PROPOSALS. 


S idrepn sie eau paa A ee ata ce Ns bl og ig 
ENGINEER'S OFFICE, NEW-YORK AND BROOKLYN 
BRIDGE, No. 22 SAND)S-ST, 
ol 81, 885. 


BROOKLYN, N, Y., 
LED PROPOSA Ls Wi ae os RE. 
CiV ED at this office until 12 o'clock m... of Jan. 
. for masons’, carpenters’. and other work neces- 
bn to complete four warehouses fin Block *“* B” of the 
New-York approach. Plans may be seen at this office. 
A bona will be required Wg the Po ormanes of the 
- work and a forfeit exacted KTLN, 


c. 
hief Engineer andSuperintendnae 


STEAMBOATS, 


LL FARES RED EDV 
STONINGTON LINE. ugRD TA wn 

To Providence. $2 %5; to First-cl 
Steamers leave from new Pt Be 
above Canal-st., at 4:30 
kN parlor curs, wi 

‘8’ landing an oston wit: 
F. W- PO OPPLE, G oumithon 


ORWIOH LINE.— mp eet 


to all points; Boston 
Pier 40 North py y- foot at 


pler above Desbrosses-Street ¥ 


t 
except Sunday. vat vias Bs 


Nahas OWE Sa MENS, Leave PRO, 


—" 











arrives in time f ran Peraine. 
ear 
cami east. Kxcursion to New-Haven and return, §! $1 50. 


RIDGEPORT.—STEAMER ROSED 
leaves Pier 24 B. R. at 4 
Bs: 115 Ps Mf, daily.” Ware 20 conten’ Slates ie 











THE READING'S PROPERTY 


EUGGESTIONS AS TO MANAGE- 
MENT AND ECONOMY,« 
THE REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATING COM- 


MITTEE UPON ITS COAL LANDS AND 


RAILROAD METHODS. 


A long report has just been issued by a 
eommittee which was appointed nearly a year 
azo to investigate the condition of the Philadel- 
plia and Reading Railroad and the Philadelphia 
pnd Reading Coziand Iron Company. The com- 
mittee consists of Charles H, T. Collis, Chairman; 


John L, Lawson, H.C, Ford, F. F. Milne, EB. P. 


Dwight, and Charles D. Freeman. The report 
begins with a history of the Reading Railroad 
Company and a description of the leased roads 
and properties included in the Reading system. 
The statement is made that **the total mileage 
of the Reading system muy be given, in round 
numbers, as 1,750 miles, to which add laterals, 
nnd the aggregate length at the close of 1884 was 
2,764 miles, and with sidings, 3,061 miles.’? The Coal 
and Iron Company (the capital stock of which is 
$8,000,000) is owned by the railroad company, 
and it bas acquired and controls 163,290 acres of 
land, of which 93,096 acres are anthracite coal 
lands. 

‘Lhe veins of coal are said to average a thick- 
ness of 60 feet on 93,000 acres. The committee 
says that for such coal land, sold in small lots to 
suit operators, or in large lots to suit other 
transporting companies, it is believed that they 


vould be made to produce an average of $1,000an 
acre, or $93,000,000, and that the whole territory 
might be disposed of toa combination of capl- 
talists for at least $75,000,000. The committee 
does not recommend the sale of any of these 
lands, but it supplements the declaration that 
**this coal territory is one of the richest estates 
on the planet” by the cautious remark: “* After 
very mature deliberation, we are of the opinion 
that the most conservative and safest valuation 
‘we can place upon the coal lands is to say that 
they are more than ample security for the debts 
for which they are pledged.” It is suggested 
that improved methods for mining be devised. 

The Reading Company owns and operates an 
express and a telegraph service of itsown. The 
express service has in the city of Philadelphia 50 
wagons and 175 employes, and its profits in 1884 
‘were stated at $163,000. The telegraph service is 
conducted in the name of the Philadelphia and 
Pottsvilie Telegraph Company, which has a 
capital of $20,000 and a bonded debt of $200,000. 
About 3.000 miles of wire are operated, all with- 
in the State of Pennsy!vania. The report of the 
committee criticises the system of accounting of 
the express company and recommends that the 
telerraph service be continued. Regarding the 
policy of coal production. the committee de- 
vlares that combinations with other companies 
have not been successful and it makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion: 


“ There remains yet one untried plan. It is simple. 
Dusinessiixe, relieved of all entangling alliances, and 
Btimulative. viz.. to mine sufficient coal only to meet 
the demand, »nd to produce thi< coal from those col- 
ler:es only where it can be done the cheapest and stop 
pperations at ail others. ‘his might reduce the price, 
but it wouid lessen the cost, and «ould force other 
rompanies to adopt the same plan. Under this system 

oucould mine to the maximum all of the Lorberry, 
Shamokinand Lykens Valley grades, because there is 
bo competition in them, (though under the existing 
agreement we limit their output.) and this is 20 per 
cent. of the production: upon the other 80 per cent. 
_— would compete with other companies, it is true; 

utif yon cannot mine and transport _as cheaply as 
your competitors there must be something radically 
Wrong inthe system which your committee are not 
astute enough to discover.” 


The report commends the efforts of the present 
management of tne company to reduce ex- 
penses. In the item of salaries alone a reduction 
pf $600,000 has been effected. This has been ac- 
complished by a considerable reduction in force, 
and on this subject the committee remarks: 
“There are still some employes of the company 
whose services might be dispensed with, or who 
could be transferred to other departments where 
their assistance cou!d be better availed of. For 
example, the London Agency is maintained ata 
cost annually of $13,534 76, but your committee 
were unable to discover that the necessity for 
such an agency was at all adequate to the 
amount expended therefor. * * * Thereare 
Imany expenditures proper enough during 
a condition of aftivence which can be 
dispensed with in adversity, even in 
railroad management, without impairing the 
service. In 1877, for instance, the company 
painted its locomotives instead of daily burnish- 
ing them. This saved $60,000 in thesingle item 
of labor and cotton waste without injuring the 
property a particle.’ The committee recom- 
mends “most emphatically that the sharehold- 
ers are entitled annually to know of what such 
ap item as $587,597 14, set down to ‘contingent 
expenses’ is composed.”” Attention is called to 
the fact that the Reading Company owns 
$13,000,000 worth of real estate, one-fourth of 
which is not essential to its service, or is entirely 
idle and non-productive. The saie of all such 
unproductive rea} estate is reeommended. 

The following suggestion is made relative to 
the executive department of the company: 

“Your committee is impressed with the necessity 
for a radica) change in the executive administration of 
your property. It needs more division of responsibil- 
ity, and those genilemen who have been identified with 
tbe diferent bureaus of transportation, finance, and 
coal production should be elevated to more dignified 
and prominent positions of authority, so close to the 
Presigent und his Board of Manazers that they may 
be made more conversant with the daily history of the 
entire system. There should beut least three and per- 
baps four Vice-Presidents who shouid have a seat at 
the Board of Direction and a voice in suggesting the 

olicy of administration. Railroads have revolution- 
zed everything with which they have come in contact, 

excepting their own management, and that in many 
instances remains as primitive and inadequate to 
proper government as is possible,” 
_ Boards of Directors, the committee remarks, 
have ceased to exercise that contro) and di- 
rection of corporate affairs which was originaily 
contemplated from the very nature of their se- 
jection and the precarious and ever-changing 
tenure of their office. 1t has become as haz- 
ardous to intrust the care of a great property to 
their unskilled hands as to place it absolutely 
under the dictatership of a single mind, no mat- 
ter how able or experienced. No definite plan 
is suggested for extricating the Reading Compa- 
ny from its present serious financial embarrass- 
merts. After citing the fact that the company 
earned about $31,000,000 in 1884, the committee 
expresses the opinion that the road “1s not so 
overwhelmingly in debt that it cannot be made 
to earn something for each class of creditor if a 
readjustment of interest charges can be con- 
sUumMmated in time to enable the company to 
avail itself of tne improved condition of busi- 
ness.” The total obligations of tne Reading 
Railroad Company on July 31, 1885—exclusive of 
the $35,000,000 of capital stock ana the $10,000,000 
of outstanding convertible bonds—was about 
$B72,300,000. 





STREET RAILROAD NOTES. 


-__ Oo 
A NEW CROSS-TOWN LINE COMPLETED—NO 
EVENING CARS IN UNIVERSITY-PLACE. 

The workmen who have been employed 
in laying the tracks of the Chambers-street 
cross-town railway have practically complet- 
ed their task,and the contractors have noti- 
fied the railroad company that the road is in a 
condition to receive its equipment. No cars have 
been put on, however, ana it is doubtful if any 
are run over the line until next week, the rail- 
‘way officials themselves declaring that they 
do not expect that they will be enabled to 
accommodate the public before Monday, ana, 
perhaps, not then. They also intimate that 
they may be compelled to hire cars of some 
other railway company with which to open up 

rafic over the road, inasmuch as those they 

ave ordered built for the purpose have not yet 

een delivered to them. The new cross-town 
line will extend from James-slip to the Pavonia 
ferry, at the foot of Chambers-street, North 
River. ltis the intention to open up the Madi- 
pon-street branch of the line as early as poasi- 
ble, but work has been delayed thereon through 
Various causes, and it will doubtless be a con- 
siderable time before cars are run over it. 

The Fourth and Madison Avenue Street Rail- 
wav officials say it is doubtful if the East 
Bighty-sixth-street branch line,now in process of 
construction, will be opened for public traffic be- 
fore next Spring. Not muck work is now being 
done on it, owing to frost and other Causes. 

The Superintendent of the Broadway and 
Beveuth-Avenue Railroad Company yesterday 
;etated that the company did not find it profit- 
‘able to put evening cars on University-place, 
‘and that itis not now running, nor does it in- 
tend to run,any thereon after6 P.M. At that 
bour the last car is dispatched down town each 
day, and it leaves the Astor House on its return 
trip at 6:450°clock. The company does not pur- 
pose, either, to run cars over University-place 
on Sundays. 

Tr 


4A WEEK OF PRAYER. 

In accordance with custom the Evan- 
gelical Alliance has issued its annual invitation 
for the week of united and universal prayer, 
which begins on Sunday next and ends on the 


following Sunday. The meetings, under the 
pe cased of the Alliance, will be held in the 
adison-Square Presbyterian Church each day, 
ginning at 4 P. M. The following named 
clergymen will take turns in conducting these 
pene The Rey. Dr. George Alexander, the 
v. Dr. William Ormiston, the Rev. Edward 
udson, the Rey. Dr. C. C. Tiffany, the Rev. J. B. 
imensnyder, and the Rev. G. E. Strobridge. 
eetings will also be held in the Central Presby- 
terian Church, Fifty-seventh-street, near Broad- 
Way, at which the Revs. O. H. Tiffany, C. S. 
Robinson, W. T. Sabine, E. A. Reed, R. 8. Mac- 
Arthur, and B. B. Tyler will officiate. 


PRESIDENT HANLON SUED. 
AsBurRY PaRF. N. J., Dec. 31.—Wesley B. 
Btout, a young attorney of this place, has begun 
p suit for $10,000 damages for alleged libel against 
the Rev. Thomas Hanlon, President of Penning- 
ton Seminary. Young Stout was a student 
there a year ago, and was charged by Dr. Han- 
Jon with being concerned in some violations of 
@iscipline. The doctor publicly suspended Stout, 
without giving him any reason or bearing any 
Gefense;: hence the suit. Stout has engaged 
a Winfield and Judge Huffman, of 
, tor his counseéle 
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RESISTING HARVEY'S CLAIM, 


ARGUING THAT THE LEGISLATION UPON 
WHICH ITIS BASED IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 
By astatute of 1867 the West Side and 
Yonkers Patent Railway Company was author- 
ized to construct an experimental section of an 


elevated railway in Greenwich-street, and, should 


the section be approved by Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, to extend the railway to 
Yonkers. On the completion of the railway be- 
yond the experimental stage the construc- 
tion. company was to pay the city 5 
per cent. of its net income as a com- 
pensation for the use of the streets. The 


railway was built. The New-York Elevated 
Railway Company succeeded to the franchise, 
&c., of the West Side and Yonkers Patent Rail- 
way Company. The two companies are said to 
have already paid $168,099 35 to the city. By an 
act passed by the cislature at its last session 
Charies T. Harvey, who claims to the 
originator of the idea of elevated railway 
traveling in this city, was given the privi- 
lege of making use of the city’s reve- 
nue from the west side elevated railways for 
the purpose of experimenting in some way with 
a new section of elevated railway “to be erected 
on some duly authorized street.” A short time 
ago Harvey called on Controller Loew to pay 
him $56,033 1l—one-third of the total sum ac- 
cumulated in the city’s treasury through the 
railway contributions—for the purpose of enabl- 
ing him to begin his experiment. His demand 
was rejected, and he then moved fora mandamus 
to compel! the Controller to pay him. 

Argument on the motion was heard by Judge 
Donohue in Supreme Court, Chambers, yester- 
day, Abram Wakeman appoatins tor Harvey 
anda David J. Dean and Robert E. Deyo for Con- 
troller Loew. The contention of Messrs. Dean 
and Deyo was that the act of 1885 was unconsti- 
tutional. The money, they said, was paid by 
the elevated railroad companies to the city to 
be used for certain specific purposes. After 
those purposes had been effected, what- 
ever part of it remained became the 
private property of the city. Harvey pro- 
posed, under the statute, to take all the money, 
thus depriving the city of its private propert 
in defiance of the provision of the State Consti- 
tution that private property shell not be taken 
for public use without just compensation. As- 
suming that all the money wasa compensation 
to the city, and not for any other use, the act 
was more clearly in violation of that provision. 
It was further in violation of various other parts 
of the Constitution, chief among them being the 
one forbidding any county, city, town, or vil- 
lage to loan its money or credit to, orin aid of, 
any individual, association, orcorporation. The 
money had gone into the custody of the city, 
unier a contract between it and the railway 
companies for certain purposes beneficial to 
third parties who could enforce the contract 
even though the city should surrender the 
money to Harvey. Hence the city should be 
protected. In their brief Messrs. Dean and Deyo 
said: ‘One hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
dollars of public money is to be handed over to 
an individual to be used in exploiting a 
scheme, concerning which no one appears to 
have any information whatever. No con- 
trol is put upon his discretion, and no 
limit placed upon the cost of thestructure. The 
Commissioners, who have heretofore expended 
this money, could only doso upon the approval 
oft.the Mayor. This cheok is withdrawn. The 
bohd provided for only secures ‘faithful per- 
formance of the construction work.’ After the 
money is all gone, if the work is demonstrated 
to be a failure, there will be no redress unless it 
can be shown that Harvey did not faithfully en- 
deavor to make it a success.” 

Judge Donohue reserved his decisiom 





CAUGHT IN SEVERE STORMS, 


a eed 
HURRICANES AND SNOW DELAYING THE 
PASSAGE OF OCEAN VESSELS. 

The steamship Martha, from Stettin and 
Gottenburg, which put into Halifax on Dec. 25, 
arrived at this port yesterday. Capt. Topp re- 
ports that he had a very stormy passage. On 
Dec. 12, in latitude 58° 40’ and longitude 6°30’,a 
heavy gale setin from the west-southwest, and 
at midnight increased into a hurricane. The sea 
ran to a great height and swept over the decks 
foreand aft. The vessel Jabored heavily, but 
sustained no serious injuries. The storm was 
accompanied by snow and rain. The gale. con- 
tinued during the following day, and the waves 
ran to a tremendous height. The ship was bare- 
ly able to keep her head up tothe sea. During 
the following 10 days it blew violently from 
northwest to southwest the whole time. The 
Martha’s supply of coal became nearly exhaust- 
ed and Capt. Topp was oblized to put into Hal- 
ifax in order to replenish the bunkers. The 
steamer arrived at Halifax on Dec. 25, A heavy 
snowstorm set ina few hours after her arrival 
und detained the Martha in the harbor of Hali- 
fax until Dec. 27, when she resumed her yoyage. 
Another violent gale from northwest, accompa- 
nied by snow and hail, was ercountered by the 
Martha a few hours after she left Halifax, 

The steamship Raleigh, from Port Antonio, 
met with violent head gales, and, her coal run- 
ning out, she was obiiged to put into Norfolk 
for a fresh supply. Capt. Stapledon, of the 
steamship Sirius, from Rio Janeiro, states that 
be was caught in a violent gaie, which set in on 
Dec. 27 and continued 60 hours. The sea was ex- 
tremely heavy. Capt. Johns, of the steamship 
Rydal Water, from Maceio, reports having en- 
countered very severe weather after passing 
Bermuda. The ship North American, from Liv- 
erpool, made the passage in 25 days, although 
she encountered several very severe gales. On 
Dec. 19 she was caught ina hurricane, and on 
Dee. 26 she ran into another violent gale, but 
succeeded in safely weathering both storms. 

— ora 


PERU’S EX-PRESIDENT. 
cia ltuatneenn 
GEN. DE PIEROLA RETURNING TO THE SCENE 
OF HIS FORMER TRIUMPHS. 

Nicolas de Pierola, ex-President of Peru 
and for months past an exile from his native land, 
arrived in New-York early Wednesday morning 
on the steamer St. Laurent from Havre. Gen. de 
Pierola is a well dressed, intelligent looking man 


of 45, with broad forehead, dark eyes, and quick, 
active movements. He understands and speaks 
English only fairly well, and when approached 
on business availed himself of the services of an 
interpreter. 

When Gen. de Pierola left Peru that country 
was in the hands Gen. Iglesias, who made mat- 
ters so uncomfortable for his sympathizers that 
their prominent members beat a hasty retreat— 
he among them. The condition of affairs which 
resulted in Provisional Government and the pre- 
ferment of Iglesias was the result of the bitter 
fight between Peruand Chili. Since the depart- 
ure from Peru of de Pierola his party, the De- 
mocracy, has secured control of the Government 
through the defeat of Iglesias, who was more or 
less in sympathy with Chili, by de Pierola’s ad- 
mirer and friend, Caceres. When asked if he ex- 
pected to be a candidate for the Presidency of 
Peru, Gen. de Pierola shrugged his shoulders and 
said nothing, 

“What are Peru’s prospects for the future ?” 
was asked. 

“ Bright, very bright; ber resources are as 
wide as the skies, andfullof promise. All they 
lack is development.” 

**Do you think your return will cause strife ?”’ 

“Oh, no; if ldid I would not go home, for I 
love my people and know that peace will be 
their greatest blessing, and war their worst 
curse.”’ 

Ex-President de Pierola sailed for Peru yester- 
day on the City of Para. He is pretty sure to be 
the next President of that country, in the 
opinion of his friends. 

RR 
CHARLES B. RANSOM’S WILL. 

The will of Charles B. Ransom was read 
yesterday in the presence of his wife, his sisters, 
and brother. He gives his house, No. 11 West 
Twenty-fifth-street, and all its contents to his 
wife, Georgia Ransom, with the exception of a 
number of paintings made by his first wife and 
her picture. His house and farm at New-Bruns- 
wick, N. J., he givesto his brother-in-law, Will- 
iam Frost, and to his three sisters, Mary E. Jones, 
Susan R. Knox, and Gertrude R. Bryant. Frost 
is to receive one-half of the farm, and 
the other half is to be divided equally among 
the sisters. The clubhouse at Long Branch is to 
be sold by the Executors, and 20 per cent. of the 
proceeds is given to his friend, Charles W. Whit- 
comb, and the balance to go to the residuary 
estate, which is to be divided equally among his 
sisters. His horses, carriages, and harness are 
given to his brother, Hirschel C. Ransom, of 
New-Haven. The will is dated Dec. 22, 1885, and 
witnessed by W. H. Newmanand Myer J. Stein. 
The Executor is ex-Recorder James M. Smith, 
and the Executrix is Georgia Ransom, the testa- 
tor’s widow. Mr. Ransom’s first wife, who was di- 
vorced and afterward remarried, it. is said, will 
probably claim a dower right in the estate. The 
real and personal property amounts to between 
$200,000 and $225,000. 





A WIFE’S PLEA FOR DIVORCE. 

Mrs. Catharine Waldron is suing for a 
limited divorce from Josiah V. Waldron, and a 
motion on her behalf for alimony, to the amount 
of $26a week and a counsel fee of $500, was 
heard by Judge Van Hoesen, in Common Plea« 
Chambers, yesterday. She charges her husban 
with many acts of cruelty to her. One of them 
consisted of locking her in her room fora long 
time snd afterward giving her a drink of milk 
which he falsely told her was poisoned, so 
frightening ber that she went into hysterics. 
Waldron denies that he treated her cruelly, and 
says that he cannot pay her large alimony be- 
cause be only receives $18 a week. She says he 
has a large income from his harness and hard- 
ware business. Decision was reserved. 





CLOTHING VOUT OF QUARANTINE. 

MONTREAL, Quebec, Dec. 31.—The official 
returns at the Health Office show two deaths 
from smallpox in the city yesterday, three in 
the hospitals, and three in the suburbs. The 
health authorities of Montreal have received an 
intimation from the Provincial Board of Health 
of Ontario that they have decided to remove the 


prohibition on clothing coming from Montreal 
after to-daye 





THE COUNTRY’S BUSINESS 


—_———_—~>—_ — 


THE RECORD COMPARING FAVOR- 
ABLY WITH PAST YEARS. 

THE NUMBER OF FAILURES ONLY SLIGHTLY 

LESS THAN LAST YEAR, BUT FAR LESS 


SIGNIFICANT IN AMOUNT AND NUMBER. 


The business showing for the past year 
compares favorably with that of any year of late. 
There was close to the average number of fail- 
ures, but according to the summary prepared by 
the mercantile agency of R. G. Dun & Co. they 
were far below the average 1n significance and 
importance. The number of failures in this 
country for the year, as learned from 
this source, was 10,637, with liabilities of 
a little more than $124,000,000, as com- 
pared with 10,968 failures in 1884, with Habili- 
ties of $226,000,000. While the failures for 1885 
are only 3 per cent. less in number than in 1884 
the liabilities have decreased nearly 50 per cent. 
The number of traders reported in business in 
1885 was 919,990. Of these 1 in every 86 failed. 
In 1878, with 674,000 traders, 1 in every 64 came to 
grief. The average amount of liabilities of each 
failure was in 1885 $11,678, arainst $20,632 in 1884, 
and $22,369 in 1878. Itisseen from these figures 
that while business casualties decrease but 
slightly in number, they are far less significant 
in amount and importance, Compared with 1881 
the past year does not show to advantage, for 
the liabilities of 1881 amounted to only $81,000,000. 
That year, however, was exceptionally good. 

The geovraphical distribution and percentage 


of failures for the year make the following 
record: 
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Disappointing results have attended the work 
of comparisons for the reason that the last quar- 
ter of the year has not justified the feeling of in- 
creased confidence with which the outlook in 
the Fall was regarded. Comfort may be found 
ina lowered average of liabilities, but it will 
hardly offset the conclusion that the end of the 
year did not witness as satisfactory condition of 
business as had been anticipated. Tho large re- 
duction or liquidation of internal indebtedness, 
heavy shrinkages in values, followed by an ad- 
justment more or less perfect; the conse- 
he ‘advance in values, the improved con- 

ition of creditsand of the earning power of 

roperties, all these, with the prospect of better 
toonee. had created an expectation of a business 
boom anda continuous growth in sales, profits, 
and values. These have not come, There has 
lately been a cessation in the demand for goods, 
while values, as reflected by the stock market, 
have shown a tendency to decline. Yet, as com- 
pared with the opening of last year, substantial 
progress has undoubtedly been made toward 
a better condition of affairs. The profits of the 
year have been moderately good and in the main 
satisfactory, all things considered. Crops have 
been excellent and the weather exceptionally 
good for garnering and preservation. Low 
prices for agricultural products have ruled. To 
this fact is traceable the failure of business gen- 
erally to meet expectations. While cereals are 
low there can be little hope of activity in the 
absorption of goods or in the revival of internal 
commerce. 

Commenting on these conditions,Dun & Co. say: 

“The marked decline in the export trade is an 
indication inthis direction, and the fact that 
our products are metin foreign markets with 
competition so serious from other regions of the 
world is an element worthy of attention. For- 
merly we commanded the markets of the world 
as producers of wheat, cotton, petroleum, and 
tobacco, constituting fully three-fourths of our 
exports. In all these we have now strong com- 
petitors, and a world-wide revolution of com- 
merce is taking place—a revolution seriously to 
our disadvantage for the moment. Just how 
this is to be met must tax the best minds in the 
councils of the country. They have another 


‘question to consider also—whether the internal 


taxation to which the country is still subjected 
does not form a practical export duty so high as 
to prevent us from competing successfully with 
the rest of the world? The advantage of a 
low rate of interest to the agri- 
cultural community, and to manufacturing 
anda business pursuits, is a gain which has 
been brought about ina marked degree within 
the year. The reduction of indebtedness on 
farms and the growth of capital in remote 
localities make the tribute levied by the older 
regions of the country far Jess than in former 
years, with consequences highly advantageous. 
The low prices for breadstuffs and the necessa- 
ries of life, which univeraily prevail, are to the 
poorer classes advantages of the greatest 
moment, especially now that considerable ac- 
tivity exists in industrial quarters. It is true 
that a low rate of interest is a calamity toa 
gradually increasing Class in this country, but it 
is a class better able to stand the consequences 
of aslight reduction of income than any other. 
The. widespread influences of a change 50 
marked as a great reduction in the price paid for 
the use of money are difficult to estimate, but 
that these influences will be in the main benefi- 
cial cannot be doubted. The extent of the 
revolution in this respect is indicated by the fact 
thatitiseven now under consideration to re- 
duce the interest rate on Government issues to 
2 per cent, 

‘A survey of all the conditions prevailing 
encourages the belief that a better prospect 
exists for the future now than has prevailed for 
a long period. The productive forces of the 
eountry were never so great, the facilities for 
transportation never so perfect, the strength 
and safety of moretary institutions never so 
manifest as now; the developement of vast 
regions of country’ beretofore unoccupied, the 
general belief that political matters have a more 
settied aspect than for many years, all combine 
to impart a degree of confidence in the 
future of the country that ought to bring 
with it a prosperous and profitable business. 
The farming community and the vast num- 
bers dependent upon them have been most 
highly favored, and their power tor the 
absorption of goodsand the ability to pay for 
the same within the moderate range of their 
needs were “never so great. The Autumn 
months have been extremely tavorable to cattle, 
anda vast gain of wealth to the country has 
been made through the fact that every four- 
footed animal goes into Winter quarters better 
prepared for its rigors than is usually the case, 
while the accumulations of food for their sup- 
port have been less taxed in proportion. Stocks 
of merchandise throughout the country, though 
increased, are still of moderate dimensions 
while internal indebtedness, thouch larger, is 0 
eng origin, and generally regarded as in good 
shape." 

—— aii. 


BITTEN BY A MAD DOG. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., Dec. 31.—About 10 
days ago the residents along the mountain 
road back of this city were much excited 
over the appearance of a mad dog among 
them. The animal ran through the street, 
frothing at the mouth and biting and 
snapping at everything he passed. He bit 
four valuable dogs, and many people had nar- 
row escapes from being bitten by the brute. A 
number of men chased the dog and shot at him, 
but none of the shots took effect and he escaped. 
None of the dogs that were bitten were killed, 
but have been kept chained. Two or three days 
ago one of the dogs, a large Newfoundiand, 
owned by Peter Reich, showed signs of the 
rabies, but, being a valuable animal, the owner 
did not kill it until yesterday, when the dog 
went mad and tore its house to pieces, chewing 
the wood into bits and biting and snapping at 
anything and anybody that came near it. It 
required three shots from a revolver to kill it. 
Last night all the other dogs that were bitten 
were shot, although none of them showed any 
signs of going mad. 

ee 


CLOSING THE NAUTICAL SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 


Apropos of the proposed olosing of the 
Nautical School, it might be well to bring once 
more before the public the fact that while the 
Board of Education finds the appropriation for 
the coming year, too sma)! to furnish proper 
support for the Nautical School, it is seeking by 
the enforcement of the ‘‘ Holt Schedule” to in- 
crease the total expenditure for salaries $50,000, 
for which of course it must have that extra ap- 
propriation. When it is further considered that 
Commissioner Holt’s bill is regarded by a very 
large body of the most competent and experi- 
enced teachers asa most flagrant outrage, only 
submitted to under strong protest, it certainly 
seems advisable that a thorough investigation 
should be instituted into the (very complicated) 
whys and wherefores of this matter, before the 
economical streak resulting in the closing of the 
Nautical School shall have led to the most un- 
gracious treatment of teachers in other depart- 
ments. ONE INTERESTED. 
New-York, Tuesday, Dec. 29, 1885, 





DISTURBED BY BREWERY WAGONS. 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

Every morning at 5 o'clock a processien 
of noisy brewery wagons winds its way through 
Eighty-third-street, between Lexington and 
Fourth avenues, and from that hour sleep is im- 
possible, for the noise outrivals Bedlam. Now, 
if it is necessary for them to go through this 
street daily,.and the route cannot be varied oc- 
casionally, so as to give the residents of that 
block an opportunity to indulge in nature’s sweet 
restorer, Cannot you, as the leading daily of the 
people, lift your voice in supplication to the 
Street Commissioner that a sawdust track be laid 
for their special benefit, that our lives need 
not be shortened through loss of sleep? I am 
sure your efforts would be fully appreciated. 

A WEARY MA 


New-eYORK, Wednesday. Dec. 30. 1885- 


. 








LIKELY TO CAUSE RUNAWAYS, 
ee 


DANGER FROM THE WORKING OF HOISTING 
ENGINES IN THE STREET. 
Scarcely a day passes without narrow 
escapes to persons driving in the upper part of 
the city on account of the steam hoisting en- 
gines that are set in the streets iu front of build- 


ings in the course of construction. At St. Nich- 
olas-avenue and One Hundred and Thirty-sec- 
ond-street, on Seventy-second-street, near the 
Boulevard, and on Seventh-avenue, above One 
Hundred and Twentieth-street, these engines 
have proved noticeably obnoxious and danger- 
ous. There is a creat deal of private driving on 
all of these streets, and many borses have been 
badly frightened by the carelessness of the en- 
gineers in starting the engines while horses were 
assing. 
“Tawien N. Fuller was riding on horseback 
along Seventy-second-street on Wednesday, 
when one of the engines started up without 
warning. Mr. Fuller’s horse reared, while the 
horse of the lady who was with him leaped past 
the engine and nearly plunged into the base- 
ment of the unfinished house. On the same 
afternoon, as Mr. Fuller was driving up Seventh- 
avenue, the engine snorted at the worst possible 
time for him, and his horse reared and wheeled 
completely around. His cart saveahim. With 
a wagon there would have been an upset and a 
runaway. Mr. Fuller’s anger was roused to a 
high pitch, and, turning to the engineer, he 
asked him rather forcibly why he didn’t look 
out for passing horses before starting his engine. 
‘That isn’t my business,’’ was the surly reply. 
“Well, I will make it your business,’’ Mr, 
Fuller retorted. “If some one will come and 
bold my horse I will get out and thrash you.” 
The engineer was averse to such a proceeding, 
and Mr. Fuller drove on. That same afternoon 
he saw a similar performance, of which a gen- 
tleman and his wife were victims, on St. Nich- 
Olas-avenue. Their horse, whose normal gait 
seemed to be about a mile an hour, was startled 
into an attempt at high jumping, which turned 
the carriage over on one wheel. Its escape 
from an upset was the wonder of those who saw 


it. 

“Tam on the lookout while driving,’ Mr. 
Fuller said yesterday, “‘and there may be little 
agangerto me. have etated only what came 
under my own observation. Others no doubt 
have seen the same, over and over again, for the 
engineers start their engines when they are 
ready, regardless of consequences. Many ladies 
drive in that partof the city,and to them and 
to innocent parties generally this practice is 
full of danger. Nothing will startle a horse so 
quickly as the ch-ch-choo of an engine along- 
side. If the horse could hear itand approach 
that noise from a distance the danger would be 
lessened. But thatisnotthe way. A bell rings 
when the car is loaded, and without warning to 
passers the ch-ch-choo begins. Luckily there 
has been no zerious accident yet, but no one can 
tell when one will occur. Leta wagon tip over, 
and a runaway is sure to follow. othing can 
prevent it. There isn’t one horse in one thou- 
sand that wouldn’t jump under such provoca- 
tion. 

**In all my experience I never knew of such 
an outrage as allowing those engines to be set 
on the street, They belong indoors. That 1s 
where they were at first, but when lumber and 
brick were dumped outside the engines were 
moved out to savea little labor, and they are 
operated to suit merely the convenience of the 
workmen, utterly regardless of the safety of 
citizens. 1 don’t believe the law allowe it. In 
Brooklyn the law distintiy provides that engines 
of that kind must be worked in the basement, 
and forbids their use on the street. If they are 
on the street here in violation of law_1 propose 
to trace the responsibility forit. Thereis no 
use in waiting foran accident before such an 
outrage is corrected.” 





MR. E. P. FABBRI’S RETIREMENT. 


—~e—-—~ 


LEAVING WALL-STREET AND THE FIRM OF 
DREXEL, MORGAN & CO. 

Among the many business changes taking 
effect to-day few will cause more genuine regret 
than the retirement of Egisto P. Fabbri trom 
the firm of Drexel, Morgan & Co. Mr. Fabbri re- 
tires despite the strenuous efforts of his partners 
to have him continue his connection with the 
house. He first came to New-York from Italy 
when only 22 years old, a stranger, without cap- 
ital or triends, and with nothing to aid him but 
good introductions, good capacity, and strict in- 
tegrity. He entered the employ of Alsop 
& Co., the great South American’ mer- 
chants, and, after a career in which be 
displayed all the qualities which have made him 
a model merchant, rose to become the senior 
partner of Fabbri & Chauncey, who for years 
were the American correspendents of the South 
American firm. Upon the dissolution of the 
active New-York firm some yeurs ago Mr. Fabbri 
entered the house of Drexel, Morgan & Co., and, 
owing to his extensive acquaintance and general 
popularity, did much to increase the already 
vast business of the firm. In addition to his 
business enterprise Mr. Fabbri has been noted 
for his unostentatious charity. For years he has 
been one of the most active men in all the 
charitable projects of the Episcopal Church 
of the Holy Communion, and has been 
the foremost among his coupntrymen 
in the enterprises intended to ameliorate the 
condition of the Italian colony in New York, 
having founded and procured an endowment for 
the successful school for Italian children in the 
Five Points. As one of the leading men of Wall- 
street said yesterday, ‘* Mr. Fabbri is one of those 
men of whom it can be truly said that no onein 
the world is in the slightest degree worse for his 
having been in it, while many thousands are 
much better.” In his retirement he bears with 
him the cordial good-will and respect of the en- 
tire business community. 

The new ee under the firm names 
of Drexei & Co., Philadelphia, and Drexel, Mor- 

an & Co., New-York, consists of Messrs. An- 
hony J. Drexel, J. Pierpont Morgan, J. Hood 
Wright, George C. Thomas, George 8S. Bowdoin, 
Edward F., Stotesbury, James W. raul, Jr.. and 
Charles H. Coster. Drexel, Harjes & Co., of Paris, 
will continue unchanged. 


TRE INCREASE KEFT UP. 
sR a 
MORE RETURNS FROM THE COLLECTIONS ON 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY. 

The increase over last year that. was so 
apparent-in the first returns from the church col- 
lections on Hospital Sunday,as made to the 
General Treasurer,is well. maintained in the 
added sums that come in from day to day, as will 


be seen by the following, brought into compari- 
son with the figures of 1884: 


Previously reported..............0 aencaeenaced $11,098 71 
CHURCHES, 





1885. 
All Souls’, Episcopal 
Tloly spirit, Kpiscopal........ vecccece 
Holy Trinity, Episcopal.... .. ....... 
Holy ‘lriity, Lutheran 
Divine Paternity, Universalist 
French Evangelical, Presbyterian... sigs 
Mission of the Holy Cross. Kpiscopal. 1 95 
New-Jerusalem, Swedenborgian 82 
Presbyterian Church, Rye, N. Y 35 
Annunciation, Episcopa 0 
13 
8 


$4 
26 
uo 
00 


Adareth- Kl Sunday School Trustees. 
Ail Saints’ oe 
tt. Paul’s Chapel, Spiscopal 

FROM SECULAR SOURCES. 
Henri M. Braem.. 


Rudolph Geissler. 
Finster, Willis & Simonson. 


W. B. Wheeler & Co 

De Coppet & Co 

Atlas Lodge, I. 0.0. F 

TD ROMERO aii ess cncccdesceceacccaes $12,009 70 


SUING THE EMIGRATION'BOARD. 
The Commissioners of Emigration dis- 
cussed yesterday the suits brought by the steam- 
ship companies against the commission to recov- 
er head money paid under the old State law, 
which, some years ago, was declared un- 


constitutional. These suits, which involve 
in all about $11,000,000, were decided against 
the steamship companies, but‘ this decision 
has been reversed by the United States Su- 
preme Court. Commissioner Stephenson pro- 
posed that the Attorney-General of the 
State should be requested to defend the 
suits,as the commission had no funds for liti- 
gation, and wouid pay out no money for that 
purpose. 1t was decided, however, to appoint a 
committee to simply request the Attorney- 
General to defena the suits on behalf of the 
State. Messrs. Ulrich and Taintor were named 
as this committee. Messrs. Ulrich, Starr, and 
Taintor were appointed a committee to goto 
Albany and see the Governor ana the Legisla- 
ture in regard to the interests of the commission. 








A WELL GIVES UP ITS DEAD. 

GALLATIN, Mo., Dec. 81.—Some colored 
men were hauling corn near an old house in the 
southern part of town yesterday afternoon, and 
saw a bloody hat lying on the ground where 
something had been dragged along. On closer 
examination they noticed that this track and 
blood led toward an old well. They reported 
what they bad seen, and some men with grab- 
hooks went to the place and, on dropping them 
into the well, caugnt and brought to the surface 
the dead body of a man. On inquiry it was 
learned that a man by the nameof W. C. Glad- 
son was missing; that he had come to town the 
night previous from the Rock Island Railroad 
Bridge, east of town, where he was at work, with 
some $120 in money. He madea few purchases, 
and was then seen going south toward the place 
of the murder. When found his money was 
missing and his bead had been beaten with blunt 
instrument. Suspicion attached to two men who 
were lust seen with Gladson, and one of them has 
been arrested.’ He claimed to have only 30 cents 
in money, but a search revealed $60. 





' THE MARY PUWELL SOLD. 
Ronvpovt, N. Y., Dee. 31.—This afternoon 
A. E. Anderson, General Passenger Agent of the 
Mary Powell Steamboat Company, purchased a 
controlling interest in the Mary Powell. Mr. 
Anderson is a son of old Capt. Anderson. The 


new controlling owner will go on the boat as 
Captain next season 





HAPPY NEW YEAR FOR HIM 


-_—_- = 


UNEXPECTED AID FOR A FRIEND- 
LESS PRISONER. 

MRS. SCHAFFNER RESCUES A WOULD-BE 

SUICIDE FROM THE TOMBS AND FINDS 


HIM EMPLOYMENT, 


A young man appeared on Christmas 
night in front of the German Hospital at Fourth- 
avenue and Seventy-seventh-street. His clothes 
were torn and ragged, his shoes were worn out, 
his hat was broken, and altogether he gave evi- 
dences of long exposure to the weather. He 


walked up and down the place several times, and 


wrapped his overcoat tightly around his neck to 
protect his chest from the cold blasts, Suddenly 
he stopped directly in front of the main entrance 
of the hospital. Groping down in the inside 
pocket of his coat, he took out a small vial and 
placed it to his lips. He fell, anda passer-by at 
once notified the hospital authorities, 

The young man was taken inside, and it was 
discovered that the small bottle he had drained 
contained prussic acid. Antidotes were admin- 
istered, and by the vigorous use of a stomach 
Pump the young man’s life was saved. Whenhe 
recovered sufficiently he was turned ver to a 
police officer and taken to the Yorkville Court. 
He gave his name as Victor Muhlich, said be was 


20 years of age,and had nohome. Justice Gor- 
man held him for trial in default of $300 bail. 
He was taken to the Tombs to await. trial. 

On Satur:iay Mrs. Ernest N. Schaffner, of No. 
70 West Fiftieth-street, a charitable German 
lady, read an account of the young man’s at- 
tempt to commit suicide in the morning papers. 
On Monday she visited the Tombs and asked to 
see the prisoner. Mrs. Schaffner closely ques- 
tioned the young man and asked him his reasons 
for seeking to kill himself. 

“I came here from Germany,” said the pris- 
oner, with tears in his eyes, ‘in May, 1884. My 
father livesin Wurtzbarg, and is in good cir- 
cumstances. After arriving in this coun- 
try I to find work in this city, 
but failea. My stock of money was grad- 
ually decreasing, and _ not having a 
friend here I went to Cincinnati, where I 
learned that a relative of mine lived. I could 
not find him,and when my money was almost 
exhausted I managed to secure employment in 
a drug store at a small salary. I lost my posi- 
tion, ut had enough funds to return to this 
city and live here for a few weeks. Before leav- 
ing Cincinnati I wrote home to my father and 
stated my circumstances. He sent me money 
regularly, and [ received my !ast remittance of 
$25 in November. 

‘On Christmas Day I found myself without 
money, clothes, friends, or victuals in a distant 
land, and of course J felt downhearted. I walked 
a and when I reached the German Hos- 
pital I suddenly remembered that I had some 
acid in my pocket, witb which I intenaed to 
make some experiments. Being depressed in 
spirits and losing self-control! for a time, I swal- 
Jowed the poison, hoping to ate.” 

As the young man finished his story he wept 
bitterly. When questioned by his visitor, he 
gave the name of his father, and said that he 
was known personally to the German Consul in 
this city. Mrs. Schaffner saw the German Con- 
suland learned that that part of the young 
man’s story was true. Then she went to the 
District Attorney’s office and offered to go bail 
for the offender. The District Attorney warned 
herof the risk she was assuming, but she re- 
pled that she believed the young man’s story, 
and was willing to take the chances. It was 
learned that she bad already acted as bondsman 
fora prisoner, and arule of the District Attor- 
ney’s Office prohibits a person from going bail 
for more than one person on one piece of prop- 
erty. The only way left for Mrs. Schaffner was 
to deposit $300 with the City Chamberlain to in- 
sure the young man's appearance in court, and 
she wentto the bank and drew the necessary 
money. Whenshe came down town, however, 
it was too late, as the City Chamberlain had 
gone home. 

Mrs. Schaffner went home orestfallen, and the 
prisoner, who had been summoned to the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office, wus sent back to his cell 
in the Tombs, ‘'he lady was not seen again until 
yesterday, when she entered Mr. Martine’s office 
with a receipt for $300 deposited with the City 
Chamberlain. The prisoner was sent for. Mr. 
Martine told him that he was very fortunate in 
having a lady to help him when he was witbout 
friends, and hoped that he would not betray her 
trust. ‘I wil) make inquiries,” said the District 
Attorney, ‘and if I find that re are telling the 
truth I wiillask the court to show you clemency 
When you are brought up for trial.” 

The young n thanked Mr. Martine, and he 
left the office in company with Mrs. Schaffner. 
The latter has found employment for Muhlich 
in the delicatessen store of John Schmittlutz, 
at No. 93 Eim-street. Mrs. Schaffner is the wife 


| of Ernest Schaffner, a retired merchant. She 


owns property in her own right in West Fif- 

tieth-street, and hasdone a great deal toward 

= the sufferings of poor people in dis- 
ress. 

* Wouldn’t it be a terrible thing if this young 
man died in a strange country,” said Mrs. Schaff- 
ner yesterday. ‘* { can imagine his poor mother’s 
feelings if she heard her boy was in prisonina 


strange Jand. The knowledge that I saved her, 


this sorrow alone repays me for the work that I 
have done. _I will see that the young man hasa 
good New Year’s dinner instead of prison fare.” 
ie started homeward in a happy frame of 
mind. 

wo nm 


THROWING OUT AN OFFICER, 


MR. E{CKELHOUPT’S WORKMEN GO TO HIS 
RESCUE, 

George Bickelhoupt, of the firm of Bick- 
elhoupt Brothers, manufacturers of skylights at 
No. 218 West Thirty-seventh-street, was a pris- 
oner before Justice Power at the Jefferson Mar- 
ket Police Court yesterday afternoon, having 
been arrested by Patrolman Peter Rebholz, of 
the Twentieth Precinct, on a charge of interfer- 
ing with him in the discharge of his duty. The 
officer said that while passing the factory of the 
defendant yesterday afternoon he saw Fritz 
Michel, one of the employes, enterthe place. He 
had been looking for Michel, who was wanted 
for having stabbed a fellow-workman named 
Schneider on Dec. 15, and followed him into the 
tactory. He was halted by Bickelhoupt, who 
cemanded his business. The officer, who was in 

lain clothes, says that he told Bickelhoupt that 
e was a policeman,and hai come to arrest 
Miche! for felonious assault. He also showed his 
shield and pointed out Michel, who was rg 
— through a rear door. Bickelhoupt told 

im hecould not enter the factory, and when 
the officer attempted to force his way in Bickel- 
houpt called on his workmen, who thrust .the 
policeman out into the street, using him rough- 
ly in ejecting him. Rebholz then hurried to the 
station house, and returning with a squad of po- 
lice arrested Bickelhoupt. 

The latter, who is an excitable German, in ex- 
Plaining his conduct, gave an account of the 
affair much at variance witn the policeman’s 
story. He said that when Rebholz came into 
the place he did not say that he was a policeman 
nor did he show his shield. He merely said that 
he came after a man, and Bickelhoupt called 
his attention toa **No Admittance” sign on the 
wall. Rebholz tried to force his way into the 
place, and when he attempted to prevent him 
the officer took him by the collar and, placing a 
pistol at his head, dragged him out into the 
street. His workmen rallied to his assistance 
and rescued him. All this time, Bickelhoupt 
said, he was not aware that Rebholz was an 
officer. Justice Power released Mr. Bickelnoupt 
on his own recognizance. 

a en 
A BIG HAUL FOR THE THIEVES. 

Mr. F. C. Van Dyk, of the firm of F.C. 
Van Dyk &Co., of Paterson, has been exceed- 
ingly reticent regarding theexact extent of the 
plunder secured by the burgiars who robbed the 
firm’s safe on Christmas Eve, but to a reporter 
of THe Times yesterday he admitted that the 
thieves got property worth nearer $100,000 than 
$1,000, as was at first reported. The cash was 
but $700; $3,000 was in Passaic water bonds be- 
longing to Mrs. G. I. Blauveit, and of which the 
numbers are not known certainly, and the rest 
was in the form of valuable securities, the pay- 
ment of which has been stopped. This property 
was bequeathed to Mr. Van Dyk’s daugnters by 
their mother’s father, the late James D. Stryker, 
ot Lambertville, N. J., and the papers have been 
kept for years in the safe. Among the securi- 
ties was a certificate of stock in the United Rail- 
roads of New-Jersey worth about $25,000. 





INCORRIGIBLE AT THIRTEEN. 
Patrick Welsh, a hard-working laborer, 
living at No. 75 Carmine-street, appeared be- 
fore Justice Power, at the Jefferson Market 
Police Court, yesterday, to complain of his son 
Michael, 18 years old, who is incorrigibly bad. 
The boy refuses to go to school and is impudent 
to his parents. On Wednesday Welsh took the 
boy in from the street, undressed him, put him 
to bed, and taking his clothes away locked him 
inthe bedroom. The boy stole $20 out or the 
bureau and made his escape out of the room by 
dropping out of the window. He obtained a 
suit of clothing at a second hand store in the 
neighborhood, and later in the evening was 
brought home stupidly drunk. The lad was 
committed to the House of Refuge. 
OO 


SELLING WITHOUT A LICENSE. 

On warrants issued by Justice Power, at 
the Jefferson Market Police Court, Capt. Will- 
iams, of the Twenty-ninth Precinct, on Wednes- 
day night arrested Charles H. Secor, the bartend- 
er at the Haymarket at Sixth-avenue and 
Thirtieth-street. Thomas McCabe, tae bartender 
at Wendelken & Buck's saloon in the same buiid- 
ing, and Joseph Bayliss, who occupies the same 

osition at * Tom” Gould’ssaloon, No. 52 West 

hirty-first-street, for vioiating the excise law. 
Neither of the places is licensed. The complaints 
were made by Detectives Lewis and Curry, of 
the Central Office, and Officer McCord, or the 
Twenty-ninth Precinct, who purchased and 
drank liquorinthe places mentioned, The de- 
fendants gave $100 bail each for trial 


MATTIE READER'S DESPAIR. 


_—_ > 
THE STORY OF ABEAUTIFUL WOMAN’S RASH 
SUICIDE. 
Str. Lours, Dec. 31.—A remarkably beauti- 


ful young woman named Mattie A. Reader was 
found dead in her room at No. 928 Morrison- 


avenue this morning, and a bottle labeled 
chloroform that was found beside her indicat- 
ed the means of suicide. She occupied a set 
,of rooms with a gentleman’ named Charles 
Parrish, of the boot and shoe firm of Carter & 
Parrish, No. 207 South Broadway. She had 
claimed that he was her cousin. He, however, 
says: ** Miss Reader “and myself were friends, 


and nothing more, She was a lady that I re- 


spected very highly, and she deserved the respect 
of all. Any stories to the effect that there was 
any intimacy between us are untrue. When I 
went home yesterdav evening I met her and con- 
versed with her, finding her as cheerful as 
usual. I went to an entertainment at about 
8 o’clock, and when i bade her good-bys she 
seemed to be in good spirits—never better. I did 
not return bome until about 2 o’ciock this morn- 
ing. When I reached my room I was startled by 
hearing a gurgling sound in Miss Reader’s room. 
I went at once into her room, the door not being 
closed, and found herto be suffering. I called in 
two doctora, and they attempted to apply reme- 
dies, but it was too late. We found that she had 
taken both morphine and chloroform. She died 
very soon after I discovered her.” 

“How do you account for her claiming to be 
your cousin ?” 

“T don’t know that she ever did that. She was 
no relation of mine whatever. I had known her 
two years.” 

The only theory of the suicide which seems to 
have any value is one to the effect that misun- 
derstandings had embittered the life of the 
*“cousins.” Mr. Parrish, a young man of fine 
appearance, tiring of the happiness to be found 
in his parlors on Morrison-avenue, began to go 
out into society, Here Miss Reader coula not 
follow him. Last night Mr. Parrish went toa 
social gathering. His absence, the more pain- 
ful, probably, because Miss Reader had berged 
him to give up pleasure for her sake, became 
unendurable, and she sought relief in death 
from a situation whose charms were dying 
away and whose miseries were growing heavier 
day by day. 


Rn 


GUILTY OF MANSLAUGHTER, 


RESULT OF THE SHOOTING OF A SUPPOSED 
THIEF IN A COUNTRY STORE, 

Lockport, N. Y., Dec. 31.—At the village 
of Youngstown, Niagara County, near the out- 
let of the Niagara River, William A. Hutchin- 
son has for some time kept acontry store. Hav- 
ing reason to suspect that petty thefts had been 
committed on his money drawer iast Summer 
he gave his clerk, Frank Paine, a boy about 15 
years old, a pistol, with directions to shoot any 
person whom he should find inthe store after 
challenge and a refusal to halt. On the evening 
of July 11 Paine heard some one entering the 
store and supposed that he had caught a burg- 
lar. In answerto his challenge the person re- 
treated down the cellar stairs, when Paine fired 
and severely wounded John Schoonmaker, an- 
other Jad. Schoonmaker was shot through the 
spine, and suffered partial paralysis before his 
death, which occurred 17 duys later. He was at- 
tended by thesurgeon at fort Niagara. There was 
much excitement at Youngstown about the case. 
Young Paine was arrested, and after an examina- 
tion before the local Justice of the Peace was dis- 
charged. But the matter was too serious in its 
character to tetbus disposed of, and indict- 
ments were found by the Grand Jury against 
beth Hutchinson and Paine for manslaughter in 
the second degree. The shooting occurred about 
6 o’clock in broad daylight at that season of the 
year, and the boy shot was not at the time in the 
act of stealing, although young Paine probably 
supposed he was approaching the money- 
drawer. The instructions of Hutchinson to his 
c'erk did not relate especially to night time, and 
required him to shoota trespasser if he retreat- 
ed after challenge. 

The separate trial of Hutchinson on this in- 
dictment was concluded yesterday in the Niaga- 
ra Sessions. It was claimed by the prosecution 
that Schoonmaker’s presence in the estore was 
not criminal. and that the shooting and the in- 
structions leading to it were unjustifiable. The 
defense claimed that Paine was fully warranted 
in believ"ng Schoonmaker had entered the store 
with criminal intent, and that the shooting and 
Hutchinson’s instructions, as applied to the case, 
were justiflable. The jury found a verdict of 
guilty. The punishment is imprisonment for not 
less than one nor more than fifteen years, ora 
fine of $1,000, or both. 


TO FOLLOW PASTEUR’S SYSTEM. 





A VIRUS FARM ESTABLISHED AND STOCKED 
IN ST. LOUIS. 

St. Lovuts, Mo., Dec. 31.—All the arrange- 
ments have been perfected in this city for the 
treatment of hydrophobia after the method fol- 
lowed by M. Pasteur. In three weeks at the out- 
side patients may be treated. The movement is 
ere of more than ordinary interest, and all en- 
gaged in it are making the most thorough 
preparations for the experiments. A barn and 
yard have been secured, where dogs suspected 
of rabies will be kept and closely watched. 
Seven dogs, which showed slight symptoms of 
hydrophobia, have been tied up, and yesterday 
afternoon one of them gave almost unmistaka- 
ble evidence of the disease, hut developments 
will be waited. 1f the dog proves really mad 
its skull will be trephined and a portion of the 
brain removed. This will be injected into the 
brain of a second dog. Rabbits will also be 
used. After the operation on the first dog it 
will be 16 days before virus can be secured with 
which a human being may be inoculated. Then 
the virus farm will be in full operation, and any 
number of patients may be treated. 

—— oar 
JUMPED FROM A MOVING TRAIN. 

KANKAKEE, Ill, Dec. 31.—When the 
through train on the Illinois Central Railroad 
was afew milessouth of Kankakee yesterday 
afternoon, running at a high rate of speed,a 
nervous-looking man, who had been occupying 
a seat in the smoking car, made a sudden dash, 
and before he could be stopped plunged head- 
long through the window. <As quickly as possi- 
ble the train was stopped and backed. The un- 
tortunate passenger was found lying in a deep 
gully unconscious, one leg being broken, and 
his face cut and brufsed. He was brought here 
and left in charge of a physician. He proved to 
be E. Carton, of Coloma, Mich., who had been 
on a visit to his son in New-Orleans and was re- 
turning. Mr. Carton suffered a severe sunstroke 
several yearsago,and at intervals, when con- 
siderably excited, becomes temporarily insane. 

5 SERA ES 


PLEASANT FOR PATROLMAN FOGQ@. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—Annie H. Mc- 
Gregor, who was arrested last night on suspi- 
cion of having committed the murderous as- 
sault upon Mrs. Angeline Fogg, wife of Patrol- 


man Fogg, of Jamaica Plain Station, made a 
full confession this morning. The cause of the 
attempted murder was jealousy, the McGregor 
woman stating that Fogg had kept company 
with her for the past two years. Mrs. Fogg was 
assaulted by the McGregor woman with a mon- 
key-wrench in her house on Monday night last, 
and the attack was a most vicious one, 


A NEW NAIL COMPANY. 
WHEELING, West Va., Dec. 31—A com- 
mittee on machinery from the Wellston Steel 
Nail Company, recently organized by Ironton 
nailers, rollers, and heaters, arrived in this city 
to-day and placed a contract for 65 machines 


with Wheeling makers. They will go to Pitts- 
burg to-morrow, where they will place a con- 
tract for engines, roils, shears, &c. The new mill 
is to be situated at Wellston, Jackson County, 
Onio. Thecompany has a paid-up capital of 
$150,000. 





pene Peale see eee Lome 
A CONVICT’S SUICIDE. 

GREENVILLE, Ohio, Dec. 31. — Just ai 
breaktast time this morning Edward Mehan, 
who was under sentence of four years’ impris- 
onment for arson, committed suicide in his cell 
in the jail by cutting his throat with a razor, 
severing the jugular vein. Mehan shot at 
Farmer Drill theough a window one night, ana 
afterward burned the farmer’s barn, causing a 
loss of $2,000, because ne could not marry 
Drill’s sister. 

SE 
A MURDERER IN AMBUSH. 

Axrovn, Ohio, Dec. 31.—Geerge Gallagher, 
track inspector of the New-York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio Railroad, was shot from ambush by an 
unknown person last night at Wadsworth. Gal- 
lagher had some trouble with the people in the 
vicinity where his body was found, and threats 
had been made against his life. The railroad 
secret service Officials are investigating the 
matter. . 





A MURDERER KILLED. 
GALvzsTon, Texas, Dec. 31.—A special to 
the News from Blossom Prairie says: ‘Garrett, 
the murderer of Deputy Sheriff Davis, was sur- 


rounded in the woods, several miles from town, 
yesterday and captured. He tired on his pur- 
suers, wounding John Anderson. Garrett re- 
ceived five wounds, any one of which would have 
been fatal. He has since diea,”’ 





SING SING AND AUBURN PRISONS. 
Srne Sine, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The earnings 
at Sing Sing Prison for the month of December 


were $21,407 12and the expenditures $14,396 08, 
leaving a profit for the month of $7,011 U4. 


Ausurn, N. Y., Dee. 3i.--The deficiency 





at the State prison tor tae month of December 
2 
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OUTWITTING SWINDLERS 
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A BRIDGEPORT DOCTOR WHO IS 
NOT A GREENHORN. 

HE FALLS INTO THE HANDS OF GRAND 

CENTRAL PETE AND FALLS OUT AGAIN— 


PETE IS SUBSEQUENTLY .BAGGED. 


Grand Central Pete, otherwise known as 
Peter Lake, the notorious bunko steerer, is again 
in durance vile. He was arrested yesterday in 
Canal-street by Detectives Dunn and Handy, of 
the Fifth Police Precinct. Dr. Frank E. Seely, 
a dentist of No. 426 Main-street, Bridgeport, 


Conn., came to this city last week, and while 


strolling along Canal-street on Saturday he wag 
accosted by an elderly gentleman who was 
dressed in a comfortable overcoat and silk hat 
and who sported a cane and diamond ring. 
“Why, how do you do, my friend,” ex- 
claimed the old gentleman, grasping Dr. Seely’s 
band, and shakiug it vigorously. 

“ You have got the advantage of me,” coolly 
replied the doctor. The old gentleman tried ta 
make the doctor believe that he was a common 
friend of hisand another acquaintance in Phil- 
adelphia, and that they had often met before, 
but Dr. Seely said: “You are mistaken, Sir; 
my name is bnarles Carleton, of Montreal, Can- 
ada. Iran away from the smallpox that is rag- 
ing there.” 

“Then you will excuse me, Sir; but you do so 
much resemble that gentleman. Good-day, Sir,” 
and touching his hat the old gentieman passed 
on. The doctor went into a drug store and, 
after purchasing something, came out again. A 
fashionatly dressed man almost ran against him, 
and then clapped him on the shoulder, exclaim- 
ing: ** Why, Charlie Carieton, I hardly expected 
to see you here. Are youalso one of the crowd 
that ran away from thé smallpox in Montreal] 
—ha, ha, ha—you aren’t, quite.as brave as I 
thought. You wouldn't stay at home and face 
the music. How are all the boys?” 

This was just what Dr. Seely expected. He 
knew that this fellow was the confederate of 
the first confidence man, but he thournt that he 
would lead him on, and replied:. ** [ don’t know 
you, Sir... Tne bunko steerer reminded him 
that they had been introduced to each other by 
the President of the Bank of Montreal and by 
the Teller, Mr. Preston. Still Dr. Seely insisted 
that he had never seen him before and that he 
must have made some mistake, but the steerer 
tried to recall to his mind severa! incidents and 
then told him that he had left Montreal some 
time ago and now resided in New-York and 
was engaged in the fashionable clothing 
trade. Dr. Seely was a hard man toconvince, but 
the steerer urged bim to take some of his busi- 
ness circulars with him to Montreal! and distrib- 
ute them among his friends there, and that vpon 
his return he would present him with a hand- 
some suit of fine clothes. He finally prevailed 
upon the doctor towalk along with him and 
also to stepinto a barroom and take a drink, 
for which he paid. The two then continued 
their walk along Canal-street and were met by a 
printer, who informed the steerer that the cir- 
culars would not be ready fora quarter ora 
halfan hour. Then they went along until they 
reached Thompson-street and entered what pur- 
ported to be a railroad cut-rate ticket office and 
looked as if it had once been a beer saloon. The 
steerer asked the clerk who was standing behind 
the counter to give him hissxchel that he had 
left there,and when it was handea to him he 
opened it and showed Dr. Seely several speci-« 
mens of cloth and asked him of what kind he 
would ‘ike to have his suit made. Just at that 
moment a man cameinand asked for a ticket 
to Louisville. The clerk took one out of the rack, 
stamped it, and carelessly tossed it to the cus« 
tomer and raked inthe money. Then another 
man entered and wunted a ticket for Baltimore, 
The same process was gone through, and then 
the passenger for Baltimore asked when the 
train was going to start. 

“It will not leave for two or three hours,” re- 
plied the clerk. 

“Then I might as well wait here for a while ag 
anywhere else,” remarked the passenger, sit- 
ting down. * New-York is a tough place for 
strangers,” he continued; “those confounded 
gamblers succeeded in skinning me out of $400, 
and that is all I have to show for it.” So saying 
he opened his gripsack and produced four cards 
three of which had eagies painted on them, an 
one represented a baby. Then he added: ‘ But 
those fellows did not know that I had $27,000 
more in my clothes, which I got by selling a lot 
of cattle and goat skins.”’ 

“Tsn’t this man a fool to carryso much money 
about him ?” whispered the steerer to Dr. Seely. 
‘*T would never carry so much money about my 
person, would you ?” 

“Oh no! [ wouldn't, either,” replied tne doc. 
tor. The f ge meen for Baitimore shuffied the 
cards, and offered to bet the steerer $40 that ne 
could not pick out the baby. The latter planked 
down his money and won. The passenger then 
pulled outof his pocket a bigroll of bills, the 
top oneof which looked like a one-thou:and- 
dollar note, and offered to bet the doctor an 
even thousand that he could not pick cut the 
baby. The doctor felt the roll, and concluded 
that it was stuffed. He declined to take Ms the 
passenger, alleging as an excuse that he did not 
have enough money. 

**Confound it, bet all you are worth,” urged 
the steerer, *“‘ We are old friends, and I’il see 
you through,” 

‘**But L haven’t got so much money, and I 
don’t like to take the risk,” said Dr. Seely. 

“How much have you got about you?” asked 
the steerer. 

* About $50.” 

The steerer took out of his pocket a twenty- 
dollar billand thrust it into the doctor’s hand, 
remarking to the passenger, '* Here, my friend 
will bet you $70 against $70; and then he added 
to Dr. Seely: ‘*Put that up with your $50. It's 
a dead sure thing.” The passenger turned his 
head to look at something and the steerer slvly 
turned up the edge of one of the cards and 
showed the doctor tne “*baby” and then again 
urged him. “Bet, bet,” said he, “you won’t 
catch a sucker like that every day in the week.” 

The doctor, who had thrust his hand that held 
the twenty-dollar bill into his pocket, rose and 
remarked: “I have got an appointment down 
town, and will have to leave you. Tata!’ 

“Oh, no! that will never do,” said the steerer, 
“*you can’t leave us like that,” and the men in 
the office made a rush at him. The steerer 
grasped him, while the alleged passencer for 
Baltimore tried hard to pull the doctor’s hand 
out of his pocket. Dr. Seely seemed to bea 
match for them, and then suddenly aside door 
was burst open and five men, led by Grand 
Central Pete, tumbled in, and all attacked the 
doctor, rolling him over and over the floor, and 
using him as roughly as they could. 

**T am not alone here,” cried the doctor, ** and 
T’ll not have any Grand Central Pete business.” 
This seemed to alarm Pete, who thought that he 
had already been recognized, and he called out 
to his confederates: ** For God’ssake throw him 
out,’ and the men hustled the doctor out nnd 
disappeared. Dr. Seely had to return to Bridwe- 

ort that day to see his sick mother, but upon 

is return he _ called at Police Head- 
quarters, where he made his complaint 
and was shown’ the Rogues’ Gallery. 
He identified Grand Central Pete at once. 
Yesterday he again took a walk along Canal- 
street and went inthe direction of Thompson- 
street. Hesaw two men pushing about another 
men, whom he recognized as Grand Central 
Pete. He walked up to them and asked them if 
they were officers and they replied, ‘* Yes.” 
They were Detectives Dunn and Handy, .who 
were driving Pete away from the precinct. 

* Please arrest that man,” said Dr. Seely, and 
then he related the above circumstances. The 
detectives at once took Pete into custody and 
led him to the Tombs Police Court, where formal 
charges were preferred against him. Justica 
Murray held him in $5,000 bail. 
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POWERS OF A FOREIGN CONSUL. 
New-Or.veEans, Dec. 31.—About a week 
ago the British Consul at this port, Mr. De Fon- 
blangue, committed to prison Capt. Dakin and 
Mates Aubry and Bardo, of the British bark 
Lancefield, for cruelty to Thomas Platt,the ship’s 


carpenter. Subsequentiy he agreed to the re- 
lease of Capt. Dukin on bond, to enable him to 
arrange the ship’s business. Then the two im- 
prisoned mates applied to the Hon. Don A. Par- 
dee, Judge of the United States Circuit Court, for 
release on & writ of habeas corpus. The matter 
came up yesterday before Judge Pardee and Dis- 
trict Judge Boarman, sitting in banc, and was 
argued and submitted. In an elaborate opinion 
the Judge agreed that nelther under interna- 
tional law nor under the statutes of the United 
States has a consular officer of a foreign Gov- 
ernment a right tq sitas Judge or arbiter within 
our territury and render decrees or orders 
affecting personal liberty, whicb orders or 
decrees the courts of the United States are au- 
thorized or required to enforce, unless th» con- 
sent of the United States to such jurisdiction 
has been given, either by express -tatutes or 
treaty stipulation. The question of internation- 
al amity insuch cases mgm te on Congress, and 
is not lodged with the Judiciary. The writ of 
habeas corpus was made absolute and the re- 
lators discharged. The Consul gave notice of ag 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 


SEEKING SUNKEN TREASURE. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 31.—The manifest of 
the steamer Lord Gough, which arrived heré 
from Liverpool on Monday night, shows 
that Col. John J. Boyle, chief engineer of the 
Vigo Bay Treasure Company, now operating at 
Vigo, Spain, has forwarded to thiscity a lar 
mahogany log and tackle biock as a sample o 
ti.e materials found on s:meof the 15 sunken 
galleons which have been located at the bottom 
of the land-locked harbor of Vigo. These gal- 
leons were set on fire and sunk by the Spanish 
and their French allies in 1792 to prevent their 
capture by the combined fleets of Great Britain 
and Hoiland. They were reported ta 
contain some $40,000,000 in silver and 
gold, which had come from the South 
American provinces of Spain. All the funda 
required to carry on the work of raising the 
sunken treasure in Vigo Bay, amounting to 
$50,000, was subscribed in Philadelphia. Col, 
Bovle reports that he expects to get the first 
galleon on the beach at Vigu about March 1, 1886 


FATAL RUNAWAY ACCIDENT. 
Exmrra, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Two horses at- 
tached to a carriage containing five persons ran 
away this morning on Water Cure Hill. Mrs. 











nts of the vehicle were burt, two of them. it 





Bunto was fatally injured, and the other occu- 


believed, dangerously. 





FINANCIAL 
AMERICAN 


FINANCE COMPANY, 


96 Broadway, New-York. 


JOHN CG, SHORT .,,,...cccccee ereccossesk Vesident 
FRANCIS A. WHITE,...1ist Vice-President 
JAMES S. NEGLEY........2d Vice-President 
THEO. B. TALBOT........3d Vice-President 
WM. P. WATSON............8ec’y and Treas. 


Authorized Oapital Stock—$1,000,000. 
Paid in—$500,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT BONDS furnished to sav- 
ings banks, insurance companies, Executors, and 
Trustees of Estates, and individual investors. 

UNITED STATES BONDS, State bonds, municipal 
bonds, railroad bonds, bought and sold. 

DEFAULTED BUNDS of States, municipalities, 
and railroad companies negotiated or collected. 

CALL AND TIME LOANS made on United States 
bonds and good municipal and railroad bonds. 

FINANCIAL AGENCY for railroad companies and 
other corporations. Will also conduct the reorganiza- 
tion of railroad companies and other corporations 
whose bonds are in default or whose property is in the 
hands ot Receivers or Trustees, 

RAILROAD LOANS negotiated. 

Circulars on application. 


a a PE at A ett gag hdd OF THE 
NINTH NATIONA ANK, at New-York, in the 
ate of New-York, at the aus of business Dec. 24, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts ..........+0+- 
hon ts. 
S. bonds to secure circulation . 
: 8. bonds on hand......... 
ther stocks, bonds, and mortgages : 
ue from other national banks..... 
ue from State banks and’ bankers. 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 
Premiums paid. Pe 
ecks and other cash items 4 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 653,107 21 
Bills of other banks.. “4 7,849 00 
sractionel sareanet, (including nickels)... 3 280 60 
pecie, (including go reasury cer 
Cates. ; —s Dioukastensissesksenones . 1,867,093 00 
Leas! tender notes of d it f 7} lt wo. ated 
certiticates of deposit for legal ten- 
ders.... e a 90,000 000 
Redemption fund with U. 8. ‘Treasurer, (5 
per cent. of circulation) 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer other than bper 
cent. redemption fund __ 5,000 000 00 
$9,508 508,270 27! 5 23 23 
750,000 00 
180,000 00 
61,726 83 


Total.... 
LIABILITIES. 
45,000 00 








\ eseeeee+8.179,084 87 
op 1,148 20 
50,000 00 
145,800 60 
$34,645 v2 
8,908 33 
850,006 00 
2,540 60 


Capital stock paid In..........+. 
RNIN TIL, «5 cua snorsacess acueesons beans 
Undivided profits 
National bank notes outstanding . 
Dividends unpaid.. jcuasiek 748 00 
Individual deposits ‘subject ce eo. eeeeee 3,691,770 +4 
Demand certificates of deposi 1414 5 
Certified checks.............000% cone 163,663 82 
Cashier’s checks outstanding .. sees 62,536 24 
Due to other national banks... ....ccccees 8, 172,504 70 
Due to State banks and bankers.........+.. 468, 820 20 
SEL Gino cpa hbwebubsrdbabeeracber shone bhp $9,598,275 5 23 

Btate of ‘New-York, County of New-¥ ork, 8s. : 

I, H. H. Nazro, Cashier of the avove named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and — lef. 

H. H. NAZRO. Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to RTs me this Slst day of 
December, 1885. SIGOUKNHY VAN ZANDT, 

Notary Public 
C. cere GARDEN, 
JOHN T. HILL, 
J. Q. PREBLE, 


Directors. 





New-York Central 5s. 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 5s. 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 5s. 
Chicago and Northwestern 6sand 7s. 
Albany and Susquehanna 6s. 
Hannibal and St. Joseph 6s. 
Missouri Pacific 6s. 

Louisville and.Nashville 6s. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


30 NASSAU-ST. 


FOR SALE. 
Moberly, Missouri, Water Works Co, 


FIRST MORTGAGE6 PER CENT. BONDS, 
DUE 1900. 
INTEREST JANUARY AND JULY. 
TOTAL ISSUE. $100,000. 
COST OF WORKS, $125,000. 
west guaranteed bt pee condition by City of 
erly. 











sana ig eo ON APPLICATION, 
- L. ROBERTSON, 
7 NASSAU-S?., 

No. 1 NASSAU-ST., New-York, 

113 DEVONSHIRE-ST.,, Bosten. 
MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & CO,, 
LONDON, 

CIRCULAR CREDITS FOR TRAVELERS, 
CABLE TRANSFERS AND BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY Ys. 

NEW-YORK, WEST SHORE AND BUF- 


INVESTMENT BROKER. 
samen BAN KEES, 
ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 

ON GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 

FALO RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Holders of Receivers’ certificates, promissory notes, 
and of all claims which by the judgment and the 
rders of tke court I am required to pay, must preseat 
he same to me for payment before Jan. 15, 1886. In- 

rest will cease from that date. Lease warrants, 
Traffic accounts, interest on terminal obligations. and 
wages of empioyees wii! not be paid by me. I will be at 
Room No. 18i Stewart Building, | corner of Broadway 
tnd Chambers-st., New-York City, on TUESDAYS 
and WEDNESDAYS of each week, (except Monday, 
llth, imstead of 12th,) until Jan. 15, 1886. Blank 
statements and receipts to be used on presentation of 
certificates and notes can be procured at any time of 
Mr. L. BENDER at the above address. 

NEW-YORKE, Dec, 24, 1889. 


A. 8 CASSEDY, 
REFEREE. 


7 PER CENT. FARM MORTGAGES. 


THE CORBIN BANKING CO.,115 B’WAY, 
aeain n''s attention to these investments, There are 
nO Saiv. -ecuritic in the market than these first mort- 
gage loans on im) oved farmsat one-third their value, 
when negotiations are conducted by reliable and ex- 
perienced parties. 

Record evidence of more than 40,000 transactions, 
representing investments in excess of $25,000,600. 
and covering a third of a century, are here subject tu 
examination. 

To such ascannot make personal examinatioa we 
will send full descriptive pamphlets, with names and 
addresses of investors to whom we refer—our custom- 
ers tor « long series of years, 


HE TRA eer te. Books OF THE STOCK 
of the NORTH ER CONSTRUCTION COM- 
PANY will be tt phan Dec. 28, 1855,,to 
pf buziness on Jan. 6, 1836. The certificates 
non-trensferable, and no further transfers of stock ¢f 
the North River Construction Company will be made 
after the 6th day of January, 1886. _All cnecks for diy- 
++ upon the stock will be made payable to the purty 
whose name the same shall stand after the closing 
of the books ace aye 6th of January, 1886. 
DEO, 24, 188 








ASHBEL GREEN, 
Recetver North Rives Construction Company. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, (EGUITABLE BUILDING, 
REW- YORK , 





OFFER FOR SALE 


INVESTMENT BONDS, 


OTICE.—CCUPONS _ at THE FOLLOWING 
bonds maturing Jan. 1, 1886, will be paid on and 
after Jan, 2 at the wftice of "SOHN PATON & Co., hee 
William-st, New-Yor 
Chicago and Aiton first mortgage. 
Bt, Louis, Jacksocville and Chicago second mortgage. 
Joliet Steel Company firss mortgage, 
Joliet Stee! Company second mortgage. 
Dubuque ané Sioux City first morigege. 
Rubvape and Dakota first onene=- 
ntra! R. k. of 8. C. first mo 
Northeastern R. R. (S.C. } comenitiabod mortgage. 
JOLIET STEEL COMPANY, HONORE eet 
CHICAGO, Ill.. Dec. 28. 18% 
OTICE.—A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT, (making 6 per cent. 
per annuni) having been declared on the capital stock 
of this companys, —— wili be payableto stockholders 
of record of Jan. , on and after Jan. 2, at the 
office of the eR. in’ Chica, 
WwW. &. STi RULING, Treasurer. 


J.& W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


NO. 21 BROAD-8T,, NEW-YORE, 
Buy and sell exchange and issue commercial and 


srTavelers’ credits, available in ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. 

eck woe D& C oes N, 

ee 2 rt 3 ss * “engeng 
F. mm. Lon ve 
NO.S EXCH ine OP COLR IT. 
Private wires to Boston, Philudelphiae and alti- 

more, Orders solicited on all the Kxchanges. 


7 ELLS, FARGO & Ot NO. 65 BROADWAY, 


Mining Stocks ae pl hy Pe ‘ - Securittes ; sell 
Exchange Meeorephie Transiers ana Credits available 
aromenews © West and Europe, and Hyrenerd fretgit, 
Packages, and Valuables to all parts of the World. 
FIMST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
cod pga No Fiuctuntions, vut a solid 7 ou 
Call on or address ©, ©. 


t, guaran . Hin 
tone enonia WES K tN FAWN MORTGAGE 
CO., 137 Broadway, \. Y. 


SELECT INVESTMENT BONDS 
and gueranteed first mortgages; snfe as Governments. 
ear furnished by SAMUEL Kk. McLBAN , 43 
-place, New-York, banker and dealer im all 
bonda, shares, exchanges, notes, &a. 
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TO THE HOLDERS OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS OF THE DENVER AND RIO 
GRANDE WESTERN RAILWAY COM- 
PANY: 


The undersigned Committee of Reorganization of 
the Denver and Rio Grande Western Railway Compa- 
ny have entered into an arrangement with the Com- 
mittee of Reorganization of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway Company fer an exchange of your se- 
curities upon the following basis: 

For each First Mortgage 6 per cent. Bond of the Den- 
verand Rio Grande Western Railway Company, with 
all its urpaid coupons, a First Mortgage Consolidated 
Gold Bond of the reorganized Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway Company for an equal amount, bearing inter- 
estat the rate of 4 per cent. perannum, with coupons 
commencing to bear interest from the first day of July. 
1886, and at the rate of $50U in the Preferred Stock of 
the said new company for each $1,000 bond. 

For each share of stock of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railway Company on which the as- 
sessment of $6 per share shall have been paid a share 
ofcommon stock of the new company and $12 in the 
preferred stock of the new company. 

Above holders are requested to deposit their securi- 
ties in accordance with the above agreement against 
negotiable receipts, with the United States Trust Com- 
pany of New-York, No. 49 Wall-st., on or before the 
15th day of January, 1886, after which date the securi- 
ties will be returned to their respective owners, unless 
sufficient bonds have acceded to the plan to make the 
agreement operative. 

For fuil information astoterms and conditions of 
the arrangement, reference is made to the agreement, 
of which copies may be obtained upon application at 
the offices of 

The Upited States Trust Company of New-York, No. 
49 Wall-st.,and of A. Marcus, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, Room 17, No, 52 Exchange-place. 

GEORGE COPPELL, 
J. LOWBER WELSH, THEO. GILMAN, 
WILLIAM A. DICK, Kn. C. MARTIN, 
Committee. 





DENVER AND RIO GRANDE WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Bondholders should consider the following compara- 
tive statements: 
COPPELL FORECLOSURE PLAN. 
A 4per cent. bond of a new company bearing no in- 


terest until after July 1, 1886, and secured by a mort- 
gage not afirst lien on the entire property, (part of 
$42,000,000 proposed to be issued on 1,684 miles.) 

$500 preferred stock per bond, part of $28,000,000, to 
compensate for surrendering $140 of accrued interest 
and for difference of 2 per cent. annually for over 25 
years, 

Surrender of your claims against the Denver Com- 
pany or any successor, for the guaranteed principal and 
interest. 

Asthis plan is believed, for various reasons, to be 
neither feasible nor legal, thereisno certainty of your 
ever receiving the 4 per cent. bonds on the promise of 
which you must now surrender unlimited control over 
your present bond“, with power to the Coppell Commit- 
tee to borrow meaey against them totest the experi- 
ment. 

BONDHOLDERS' RESUMPTION PLAN. 

A first mort<.ge 6 per cent, bond, part of $6,900,000 
on 869 miles. After March, 1882, the full 6 per cent., 
and from September, 1885, until then a yearly average 
of 8 per cent., to be paid in cash as it matures; payment 
of the remainder may be delayed for ten years unless 
earnings warrant earlier payments in whole or part. 

Interest at 5 per cent. on delayed interest paym snts, 
These remain secured by the coupons themselvas, 
which are kept alive. 

Preserving your claim on the Denver Company or it* 
successor, by virtue of the guarantee, which wili have 
preference over ANY preferred or common stock. 

This plan furnishes a peaceful, speedy, and inexpen- 
sive solution ofthe question, and has the merit of be'ng 
in the interests of this company and its bondholdars, 
instead of aiding another corporation largely indebted 
toit to get rid of that debt without compensation. 


W. J. PALMER, President. 





THE BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE FOR 
THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
DENVER AND R10 GRANDE RAILWAY 
COMPANY: 


Notice is hereby given that the time withla which tha 
stockholders of the Denver and Rio Grande Railway 
Company may become parties to the reorgan'‘zation 
agreement dated June 10, 1885, as amended, is extend- 
ed to JANUARY 6, 1843. After that date the stock 
will only be received at the United States Trust Com- 
pany, of New-York, uponthe paymant of 2 per cent, 
of its face value. 

NEW-Y ORK, Dec. 19, 1835. 

By order of the committees, 

A. MARCUS, 
Secretary. 





OFFICE OF LOUIS H, MEYER, TRUSTEE. 


DENVER & RG. WESTERN RY MURTGAGE. 


No. 21 NASSAU-ST., NEW- YORK, Dec. 7, 1885. 
TO THE BONDHOLDERS: 

ENGRAVED CERTIFICATES 
will hereafter be delivered, and interest up to Sept. 1, 
1555, paid on past due coupons of Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railway Company, upon deposit with 
me of ten (10) coupons, Nos. 6 to 15, inclusive, from 
each bond, in accordancs with the plan of Aug. 27 for 
the adjustment of interest and assignment of coupons 
On said bonds, there having been placed in my hands 
signatures to this plan representing more than one-half 
of the outstanding bonds of sald company. 

LOUIS H. MEYER, TRUSTEE, 


The Safe Deposit Co. of New-York. 


First Established in the World. 


OFFERS UNEQUALED SECURITY. 


Kents Safes in Burglar Proof Vaults, 





Receives Special Deposits 


OF BONDS AND OTHER SECURITIES, 


140, 142 & 146 BROADWAY 


FRANCIS H. JENKS, PRES, 
FRANCIS M. JENCKS, VICE-PRES, 
GEORGE H. VOSE, SEC’ Y 


$1,500,000 


EW-YORN CENTRAL 


5 Per Cent. Dekenturse Bonds. 
With Mortgage Reservation, 
Principal Due 1904, 


FOR SAE. 


For further particulars apply to 


CHARLES UNGER & C0., 


54 WALL-STREET 


JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA, 
Mont Ds. 


The 8 per cent. bonds of the CITY OF JEFFERSON- 


VILLE, INDIANA, maturing Jan. 1, 1886, will be paid 
at the office of 


COFFIN & STANTON, 


10 AND 11 MORTIMER BUILDING, 
WALL-8T., NEW-YORK. 


CALL FOR. LOGANSPORT 
WATER BONDS. 


Whereas, the city of Logansport, Indiana, by an ordi- 
nance adopted Dee. 2, 1585, instructed me to call in the 
10-20 year 8 per cent. Water bonds duted Jan. 1, 1876; 
now, therciore, I, C. S. Peckham, ‘i'reasurer of the city 
of Log runsport, Smiete. in recordance with the fore- 
going ‘ordinance. do hereby cali all the outstanding 
bonds issued as above described, and interest on said 
bonds will cease on and after Jan, 1, 1ks6. Said bonds 
will be redeemed on presentation of the same, with 
coupons attached, at the office of COFFIN & STAN- 
TON, FISCAL AGENTS otf said city, 10 and 11 Morti- 
mer Building, Wall-st., New-York. 

. =. PECKHAMN, 
Treasurer, City of Logansport. 


BONDS. GRAIN, AND PE- 











(INDIANA) 





“STOCKS, 


TROLEUM” 
On margin or for investment. 


Orders executed on all the Exchanges. 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


13 and 15 Broad-st., New-York. 
OFFICE OF THE 23D-ST. KAILWAY COMPANY, } 
FOOT OF WEST 28bD-ST., 

NEW-YORK, Dee. 15, 1885. 5 

ig THE HOLDEKS OF THE TW BNTY. 
THIRD-STREET RAILWAY BONDS OF 'THE 
DENOMINATION OF $105 EACH, MATURING 
JAN. 1, 1886.—The company will redeem said bonda, 
with interest to Jan. 1, 1586. on and aiter said date on 
presentation at the Bank of E Metropolis, Union-square. 

VIS MAY, 'l'reusurer. 








) Acme 3 NN & FORSHAY, 
NKER3 AND BROKERS. 
® Wali-st., New-York. 
Members of the New-York Stock and LST At panes 
STOCKS AND aon DS BOUGHT AND 80 
ON COMMIBSION. 
Dealers in Jsullion, specie, Vorelgn Bank Notes, &c., 
fine GOLDand SILY ER BARS for JEWKLERS’ Us. 
Sight drafts on all dt ds of Kurope. Four per cent. 
interest allowed on deposit subject to cheek. 
Sys {EE INSURANCGEH STOCKS bought and soid 
by B.S. BALLMY, 64 Pine-st. A SPECIALTY, 








me 


DIVIDENDS. 


| BOARDING ‘AND LODGING. 


AMUSEMENTS. 





GRO. T. ‘SPARES sO |2 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 BROAD-ST,, NEW-YORK. 


SOUTHWEST CORNER 5TH-AV. AND 125TH- 
8T,, NEW-YORK. 

CAMPAU BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 
121 SOUTH 3D-8T,, PHILADELPHIA. 
23 SOUTH-ST,, BALTIMORE, 
PRIVATE WIRE TO PHILADELPHIA 
AND BALTIMORE. 

BUY AND SELL FOR CASH OR ON MARGIN 
ALL STOCKS AND BONDS LISTED ON THE 

NEW-YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

OFFER FOR SALE BONDS OF NEW-YORKE 
CITY, WHITEHALL, N. Y.; CHICAGO, LOUIS- 
VILLE, JERSEY CITY, NEWARK, AND HUD- 
SON COUNTY, N. J. 


BROWN B pi Ted ats & CV..- 
1 ERCIAL and d RAVE EHLERS’ CREDITS 
BBUECOMM and ’ 4 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


___ DIVIDENDS. 


LL COUPONS DUE 1ST PROX. AND 

of all bonds due on that date issued 

D EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 8e- 

cured by rolling stock, furnished the following rail- 

roads under Car ‘Trust’ form, will be paid after Ba 

date at the office of POST. MARTIN & CO., $4 

Pine-st., New-York; E. W. CLARK & CO!” No 385 
South 3d-st., Philadelphia: : 

















Leaving 

Grisinel Bonds Due 
Iss Jan. 1. 
1. & + ©. ..e000.$200, 00 
V.& W..... 212,000 


eeries 


184, 000 
227,000 


140, 000 
‘Also coupons series Avs, "B42, B86, ana DS. 


Bonds and coupons of KW T. V. & Ga. Railroad Com- 
pe ny Car Trust, series B, andof Memphis & Charleston 
allroad Company Car Trust, series moo are payabie 
at the cae of the Central Trust Com an 
Dec. 81, 1885, HLA PPORT, Treas. 


fy INTEREST DUE JAN. 1, 1886, ON 
the following bonds will be payable at the banking 
house of KOUNTZH BROT BEBE. No, 120 Broad- 
way, (Kquitable Building,) New-Yo : 
—Arapahoe County, ne gaa School District No. 1. 

Boone County, Nebrask 

Boyd's Opera House Association, Omaha. 

Buffalo County, Nebraska. 

Choteau County, Montana. 

City of Corsicana, Texas. 

Custer County, Montana. 

Douglas County, Nebraska. 

Henrietta City, Texas, 

Idaho Springs, ‘Colorado, Water Bonds. 

Kansas City, Missouri, School Bonds. 

Lewis and Clarke County, Montana. 

Madison County, Montana, 

Meagher County, Montana. 

Missoula County, Montana 

Naturita Land and Cattle Company. 





School District, Grand Island, Nebraska. 
Schoo! District, Columbus, Platte County, Nebraska. 
South Omaha Land Syndicate. 





73 BROADWAY, CORNER RECTOR-ST., 
EW-YORK, Jan, 1, 1886. 

YOUPONS REGISTERED INTEREST AND 

/dividend as stated below, due Jan. 1, 1886, will be 
vay at the office of the UNION TRUST COM- 

ANY OF NEW-YORY, No. 78 Broadway, viz.: 

Albewarle and Chesapeake Canal Company coupons. 

Erie and Pittsburg R, R. coupons. 

City of Rochester (N. Y.) coupons. 

City of Kochester (N. Y.) water loan—reg. interest. 

Columbus and Indianapolis Cent. Ry. first mortgage 
coupons. 

Grand Rapids, Newaga and L. 8. Ry. coupons. 

Indianapolis and St. Louis Ry. ** A’’ coupons. 

Peekskill (N. Y.) water reg. interest. 

Pittsburg, McKeesport and Y. RK. R, coupons. 

Pittsburg, McKeesport & Y. R. K. — 

State Line and Sullivan R. R. cou 

Sandusky, Mansfield and Newark Ry. ‘coupons. 

Town of Kagle (N. Y, Sg ae 

Town of German Fists (N. Y.) coupons. 

School District No. 1, Southfield (N. Y.) coupons. 

A. O. RONALDSON, Secretary. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF poton-st't 





THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
Bs ee OF NEW-YORK, 
YORK, Dec. 18, 1885. 
ORTYSECONT. eSEMI-CAN NUAL 
DEND.—The Directors of thys ts have thi: 
deciared a semi-annual dividend of THRE 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. out of the earnings of 
the past six months, payable on and after Saturday, 
Jan. 2, 1886. ‘he transfer books will be closed from 8 
P. M. Dec. 21, 1885, until the morning of Jan. 18, 1886, 
EDW’D SKILLIN, Cashier. 


NORTHERN PAC(FIO RAILROAD COMPANY, 
TREASURER’S OPFIC#, NO. 17 BROAD-ST., 
NEW-Y ORK, ret. 14, 1855. 
YOUPONS OF fRE NEKAL FIRST 
mortgage gold bonds of this company due Jan. 1, 
1886, will be paid upon presentation at this office on and 
after that dutea The books for the transfer of the 
$5,000 registered certificates will close Dec. 26, 1885, 
and reopen Jan. 4, 1836. At close of b .siness, Dec. 31, 
checks for interest dus on said registered certificates 
will be mailedto holders of record at their respective 


addresses. 
LENOX BELKNAP, Treasurer. 





ROBT. 





NORTHERN PACIFIO RAILROAD COMPANY, 2 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, No. 17 BROAD-ST. 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 15, 1885, 
NTEREST DUE JAN. 1, 1886, ON THE 
dividend scrip of this company will bepaid on and 
afterthat date upon presentation of certificates and 
the indorsement thereon of payment of interest at this 
office, or at the office of the New-I(ngland Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, or of the Guarantee ‘l'rust and Safe Da- 


posit Compuny, Philade! x 
ROBERT LENOX BELKNAP, Treas. 





MINERAL RANGE RAILROAD COMPANY, 
GENERAL OFFICES, 
ANCOCK, Mich., Dec. 13, 1885, 

MHE REGU 7 4 Kau ARTERELY DIVIDEND 
oftwo and one-half per cent. on the capital stock 
of this company is payable Jan. 5, 1886, at the office of 
the company, Hancock, Mich. or at its’ transfer 
agency in . 1) Ireated of New- York, to stockholders of 

record Dec. 3 H. 8. OGUDEN, 

Assistant ‘Treasurer. 


BANK OF AMERICA, NEW-YORK, Dec. 24, 1885. 
J EK PRESIDENT AND DI KECTORS OF 
THE BANKL OF AMERICA have this day de- 
clared a dividend of FOUR. (4) PEK CENT. for the 
current six months, pevadie to the stockholders on 
and after SAATURDA Jan. 2, 1856, 
‘The transfer books will remain ‘eldsed from this day 
until the morning of Jan. 6, 1586, 
DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier. 





NEW- YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER RAIL-) 
ROAD Co., OF FICE OF THE TREASURER, 

NEW-YORK, Pec. 81, 1855. \ 

JHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HA VE, AT 

a meeting held this day. deciared a dividend of one 

per cent., payable at this office on the 15th day of Jan- 

uary next to stockholders A id record atthe closing of 


the transfer books eg P, 
lb Ve W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


FIFTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND, 
CoN WRENTAL NATIONAL eAur.} 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 23. 1885 

MANHE DIRECTORS OF SEIS GANK WAV a 

to-day declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE 
AND A HALY PER CENT., payable Jan. 5, 1886, to 
which date, from Dec. $1. the transfer books will be 

¢} losed. ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


r VHE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 196 
BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, DEC. 23, 1885.—Six- 
tieth Dividead.—The Directors of this bank thave this 
day declared a semi-annual ividend of tive (5) per 
cent., payable on and after Jun. 2, 188¢ 
‘he transfer books will remain tioned until that date. 
H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 














ty HE BOWERY NATIONAL BANK, ? 
NEW- YORK, Dez. 22, 1885. | § 
MANHE BOARD OF DIKE OPTORS HAVE 
this day declared a dividend of Five per cent, from 
the earnings of the past six months, free of tax, pay- 
able on and after Jun. 2, 1856. 
R. HAMILTON, Cashier. 


THE BANK. oF NEW-YORK, N. B, A. *t 
EW- yon. Deo, 22, 1885. 
THNAE BOARD oF OLE TECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a dividend re, tive per cent.. free 
of tax, payable on and after “an. 1, 1886, ‘he trans- 
fer book will be closed until Jan. ; > Jbs6, 
li. MASON, Cashier. 


MncuaNios’ N NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW-YORK, Dee. 19, 1885. 
VEE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE 
_ this day declared a FOUR PER CEN’. dividend, 
payable Jan 
‘lransfer beset will be closea pens that date. 
H. KE. GARTH, Cashier. 











MIL Wau eeG LAKE SHORE & Ww ESTERN RAILW-A s 
Co., 62 CEDAR-ST., NEW- YORK, Dec. 28, 1885. 
1OUPONS DUE JAN. t PROX, F nom 
/the Michigan Division bonds of the above compan 
will be paid on and after Jan. 2 at the National Ban 
of Commerce, New-York. 
GORDON NORRID, Treasurer. 


ie, PA 2 CASTESIN GRAND RRUNE 

WIRAILWAY “Cc 5 MPANY.—Coupons due Jan. 1 prox. 

from the bonds of the ubove company Wi ll be paid on 

oe, after Jan. 2 at the office of Sam’1S. Sands & Co., 
2 Cedar-st., New-York. 


DEC, 28, 1586, A. D, ALLIBONE, Treasurer. 


THE NORTH RIVER BANK, ? 
IN THE Cyry OF New-YorK, Dec. 28, 1885. § 
piVIDEND OF 4 PER GENT, OUT OF 
the earnings of the last six months hus this day 
been daciared by this bank, free or tex, pa rable onand 
after Jan. 1, 1885. 0. B. GEDNEY . Cashier, 
Orres aia: LE ROCK AND FoRt SMITH 
VAY, BOSTON, Dec. 26, 1855. 
ws Cc. si EEDAN c& Co. 4 WaLkL-s’ T's» 
will am to New-York holders qeupens and inter- 
est on scrip certificates due Jan. 1, 1830, 
JOs. KAMPMAN, ‘Treasurer. 


THD 'TRADESMEN'S NATIONAL BANK, 
EW-YORK, ne 22, 1885. 
A DIVIDENI 
Pp 














IO RAREK PEK CEN S., (3 
er cent.,) free of tux, will be paid ¢ > the stockhold- 
ers of this bunk on and after Jan 
OLIVER FL pie RY, Cashier. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 22, 1555, 
DIVIDEND OF THRVE ‘AND ONE- HALF 
per cent, has been declared, payable to the stock. 
hold ers on and after the * cay of January, 1886. 
TLEBOUT, Cashier. 


59TH DIVIDEND. 
OFFICE PARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 2 
No. 156 BROADWAY ¥., Dec. ‘ 138. 
A semi-annual Wividend of FIV i) Pit CENT. 
has been deciared, payable on an ter 2d January 
next. WM. VAL NTN IC Secretary. 


\OUPONS OF CANTON COMPANY OF 
/Waltimore due ist January, 1886, will be paid after 


that dute at oflice Messrs. BROWN BROTHERS & 
.. 50 Wali-st., New-York City. 
UE TOLEDO AND OnTO CEN A hi 
Ratlway Company coupons, due Jan. 1, 1886, 
be paid at office of Centr Big rust Co Company, Nowevork. 
OPDY Ki. ‘Treasurer. 




















TEREST AND Di) mace peyavle ON 
ellontne bonds and azenie at the 


Tier 
ing house of ose 
0... ns SORDOL UF of Naas by Me atk, coy Lane Cite, 
er Jan. 
ALLY BGuENY nee RAILROAD 00. 
e 
COLUMBUS ones HOCKING VALLEY R. BR. CO. 


cINcl rAd T FL HAMILTON AND IND. R. R. CO. 
rT 
CINCINNATI, RICHMOND AND CHICAGO R.R. CO. 


‘rst mort, 
coL sb 4 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS, 
Ws. 
DANVII LHX INDIANA. 


School 10s, 

DAYTON aoe MICHIGAN RAILROAD CO, 
Consolidated mortgage 5s. 

FRANKFO re INDIANA. 
School 10s, 


School 6s. 
GRANT COUNTY, pray ans. 
arerel pene 


GRAND RA PIDS SND INDIANA RAILROAD CO, 
First mortgage 7s. 
ON COUNTY, INDIANA, 


County 

HANCOCK county, INDIANA, 
Gravel Road 

INDIANA POLIs, INDIANA. 
Fire Department 7 8-10s. 
Loan 7 8-10s. 
Southern Park 7 8-10s, 
Union Ratiroad 6s. 

LAMAR, gp ema 


School 6: 
LOGANSPORT, ans. 


LOUISIANA Wart BANK OF NEW ORLEANS, 
Semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent, 
MARION COUNTY, INDIANA. 


County 6s. 
MARION, IN DIANA. 
Water We Works 8s. 
u 
MASS AND CLEVELAND RAILROAD CO. 
First mortgage 7s. 
MUNCIRB, INDIANA. 


Municipal 6s, 
NORTHERN PACIFIC TERM’L CO. OF OREGON. 
Firs vat mortgage 6s. 
PERU be obs 


r Works 8s. 
PITTSB URC, POR ry WAYNE AND CHI. R’Y CoO. 
First mortgage 7s, series * A.” 
Second mortgage 7s, series “qG” 
Construction mortgage 
marteny 7 Gwidens of tg per cent. Special 
OckK, 
sCIOTO, COUNTY, OHIO. 


8s. 
f Children! My Beme 8s. 


TRAV! ERSE CITY Sereaoay co. 
First mortgage 

WHEELING, W tse VIRGINIA. 
Compromise 6 


wae > count, TNDIANA. 

ra¥ 

PITTSBURG, FORT WAYNE AND OHI. R’Y 00. 
Regular stock quarter, —— of 1% per cent. 


A 
VERMILLION COUNTY, INDIANA. 
Gravel Roaa 7s. 




















RAILWAY COMPANY, 63 WILLLIAM-ST., 

NEW- YorE, Dec. 26, 1885 
HE CCUPONS DUE JAN, 1, 1886. FROM 
the following bonds will be paid on presentation at 
this office on and after Jan. 2, 1456; St. Paul and Pa- 
cific Railroad Company $ $700 000 mortgage, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Manitoba Ratlway Company first 
mortgage. St, Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Kail- 
way Company consoli dated aie Minneapolis 

Union Railway Compa ny first 
EDWARD T. NICHOLS, tr, po Secretary. 


THE ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND i Na y 





LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK, t 5 
NEW-Y ORE, Dec. 26, 1885. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTH DIVILDEND, 

A dividend of five per cent. upon the capital stock 
has this day been declared from the earnings of the 
current six months, payable to the stockholders on and 
after the 2d of January, 1836. 

The transfer books will remain closed until that date. 

ISAAC H. WALKHR, Cashier. 


SEVENTH WARD NATIONAL BANK OF NEW- eh: § 
EW- 
HE BOARD OF 





Dec. 
DI EOTO RS HAVE 
this day declared a Dividend of THRHBH (3) PER 
Cort payable on or after the 4th day of January 
next. 
The transfer books will be closed from 24th inst. to 
5th r-oximo. By order of the Roard, 
J. D. W. GRADY, Cashter. 


Tu a ELEVENTH WARD b BANE: } 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 5 
VHE BOARD OF DIREC MO ies HAVE 
. this day declared a semi-annual dividend of FOUR 
OF ) PER OF NT, free from tax, payable on and after 
an 





The ‘eile books will remain closed until that date, 
CHAS. KE. BROWN, Cashier. 





MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, t 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 24, 1885. 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of THREH 
AND ONE-HALF (84g) PER CENT., payableon and 

after Jan. *, 1886. 
The trans‘er books will be giosed until Jan. 4, 1886. 
. BANTA, Cashier. 


a NATIONAL Bae, 
W-YORK, Dec. 17, 1885, 
HE BOARD OF DIRKOE ORS OF ‘eHdS 
bank have this day declared a dividena of four (4) 
per cent., payable on and after Jan. 2, 1586, until 
which date the transfer books bia remain closed. 
G. E. SOUPER, Cashier, 


BROOKLET ag | COMPARE. 
BROOKLYN, 16, 188 
aay BOARD OF 'f£R ‘OSTiES HAS 
r 








. 
THUS 
day declared a dividend of FIVE PER CENT, 
om earnings of current six months, payable Jan. 2, 
lso6. ‘T'ransfer books will close Dec. 24, 1885, and 
reopen Jan.4, 1886. JA8. ROSS CURRAN, Secretary. 





THE NATIONAL ba Be} 4 LEATHER Saye. i 
YORK, Dec. 18, 1885, 
IXTY-FOURTH. *DIVIDEN D.— THI DI. 
rectors of this bank have this day declared a sem 
annual dividend of four (4) per cent, payable Jan. 2, 
1886, until which date the or book will be closed. 
. KNAPP, Cashie 


neeree NATIONAL 4 
YORK, Dec. 18, 1885. § 
DIVIDEND OF rit REE A ND ONE-HALF 
(334) per cent, on the capital stock of this bank will 
be paid on and after Jan, 2. 1888. 
The transfer books will be flosed fromthe 21st inst. 
to the 2d prox. Hi. NAZKO, Cashier. 








NATIONAL ctetantees AND DROVERS'’ BANK, 
W-YORK, Dec. 19, 1585, 
VHE DIRECTORS’ rr} Hs THIS BANK HAY 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of four 
(4) Re r cent., payxbie on and after Jan. 2, 1886. 
e transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
WM. H. CHASHB, Cashier. 


CINCINNATI, VAN hfe: RT AND MICHIGAN RK. R. Sot 
AN WERT, Ohio, Dec. 26, 1885. 
Vy M.C. SHEL DON & CO., ‘A WALL-ST,, 
will pay coupons due Jap. 1, 1886. 
RICHAKD SMITH, Treasurer. 


ORF ons OF THE CITY OF DES MOINES, 
1OW eon renewed funding and judgment 
, 1886, will be paid by 
COFFIN & STANTON, 
10 and 11 Mortimer Building, Wall-st, 


Om TT Raa 


ELECTIONS 


OFFICE OF THE EDISON HLECTRIC ILLUMINATING 
COMPANY OF Saws Sora 16 Fpaad- ST., 
NEW-YO TY, Dec 1885. 
VHE ANNUA th cm k rn 73 Ing OY “te STOCK- 
holders of the Kdison Electric Illuminating Co, of 
New-York will be held at the ollice of the company, as 
above,on T'UESDAY, the 19th day of January, 1886, 
at 12M., to elect thirteen Trustees for the ensuing 
year, and to transact such other business as may come 
before the meeting. 

Action will also be taken by the stockholders at said 
meeting upon a proposition to increase the capital 
stock of the company from $1,000,000 to $2,500,00U; 
and in case said propositioa is adopted, the amount o 
such increase, less the amount then due the Edison 
Electric Light Co. for license rights, will be offered for 
subscription to the stockholders of record on the books 
of this comes at the close of business on Saturday, 
Dec. 26, 1885. For the purpose of such meeting and 
also for the purpose of making such offer of increased 
stock if said proposition is adopted, the transfer books 
of this company will be closed from Saturday, the 26th 
day of December, to Tuesday, the 10th day at Samanry, 
both dates inclusive. 

Other important mattera connected with the future 
development of the company’s business will also come 
before the meeting. 

SPENCE = AGE. 
F. S. SMITHERS 
CHARLES BATCHELOR, 
z ht. UPTON, 
> ks oouven” 
C: H. STER, 
J. HOOD. WRIGHT, | 
ERASTUS WIMAN, 
C. Ek, CHINNOCK, 
F. 8. HASTINGS, Secretary. 








bonds, due Jan, 1 











7A majority of the 
‘Trustees, 





OFFICE OF THE BROADWAY INS. Co., 
No. 158 BROADWAY, ba Y 


Dec. 31, 1885. 
MENHEANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
of this company and for inspectors of the — 
election will*be held at the office of the company, N 
158 Broadway, on pueeday, Jan. 12, between the 


hours of 12 M. and 1 P, } 
Mi B. MAGNUS, Secretary. 





MERCHANT §’ NATIONAL BANK, 

Nrw-YOrK, pe, 12, 18585. 

HE ANNDAI, Ni EECING oO THE STOCK- 

holders of this bank for the aacan ot eleven 

Directors to serve the ensuing voor will be held at 

the banking house, T UBSDAY, ag January, 18 

Polls open from 12 M, to 1 P. By order of the 

Board, aM A BANDA, Cashier. 


JRANK A IN AND EMPORIUM FIRE IN- 
VSURANCHE COMPANY of the city of New-York, 
No. 237 Broadway, Loom 2 





Nrw-¥ ORK, Dec. 31. 1885. 

The annual election for twenty-one (21) Directors of 
this company will be held at this ofttice on ye UN iS. 
DAY, Jan. 6, 1886. Polls open fF from 12 M. tol o’clack 


P.M. VURGASON, Sec. 





THE TRADE pet NATIONAL BANK, 
: NEW-YORK, Dee. 22, 1585. 
N ELECTION FoR wit ECTORS OF 
this bank and also for inspectors of the next en- 
suing election will be heid at the banking house on 
TUBSDAY,. Jan. 12, esx between the hours of 1 ard 
2P. M. LIVER F. BieRRY, Cashier. 


OFFICE OF THE Conse yey pono COMPANY, 
ORK, Ja 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION Roi TRUST. 
ees of the Consumers’ jce Company will be held 
at the office, foot of Horatio-st., North River, on 
‘l'uesday, Jan, 12, 1886, between the hours of 12 M. and 
1P.M. STEPHEN B. COLGATE, Secretary. 


Evins NAPOwAL BANK, 
YORK, Dec. 20, 1885. 
ber ANNUASI. Eh Cor ON FOR E BtwEcTORS 
this bank will be held. at the bankin pouse 
TORSDAY, Jan. 12, 1886, between tbe hoursof 12 M,. 
and 1P.M. G. K. SOUPER, Cashier 














MEBTIN( GS, 


TR SROOELYY,, Dee. 4, 1885. 
OTICE Im HEREBY GiVEN THAT TAK 
annual meeting of anager tte pid of the Brooklyn 
EKlevatea Railroad Company, nd the election of its 
Board of Directors for the Joar s86, will take place at 
the office of the company, No, 49 Fulton-st., 1B Bae i 
ot Brooklyn, on WEDNESDAY. Jan. 6, rts 
STEPHEN PET ros 
Secretary. 


AZTEC LAND AND CATTLE COMPANY, Seu 


na 





eee 


o’clock noon of that day. 





MILLS BUILDING, 6 BROAD: 8t., 


EW- ec. 2Y, 
MBE ANNUAL, MEE ENG: OF THE 

stockholders of this company. will be held at the 
company’s, oftice, as above, on TUBSDAY, Jan. 12, 


S86, at 1 o’clock P. M. 
7. W. LILLIE, Secretery. 


Gt OUST Lal, Bea ele 





THE UP-TOWN OFFICE 0F THE TIMES 


The ONLY up-town office of THH TIMES is at No. 
1,269 Broadway. Open daily, Sundays included, 
from 4A. M.to 9P.M. Subscriptions received and 


copies of 
THE TIMHBS for sale. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL @P. M, 


4 FLOOR, WITH BOARD; SINGLY OR 
on canpected: exclusive bath; reasonable terms, 70 


1 475, 82Gr.. WEST, 245..-WITH BOARD, 
three large front rooms, third floor; also, front 
oom, fourth flaor; above ig not an ordinary boarding 











21ST ST 262 WES'T.—BACK PARLOR 
and hali’ rooms; excellent’ sable; low rates to 
permanent parties. 


26 WEST 50TH-ST,—ONBE TARGH ROOM; 
also, large hall room; superior table; references 
exchanged. 








28 WEST 26TH-ST,—ROOMS, WITH OR 
without board; references. 


28 WEST 34TH-NT.—HANDSOME 8UITH 
of four rooms, with bath; priyate table if desired, 


34 EAST 20TH.—A 8UITH OF ROOMS, WITH 
e private bathroom; breakfast if desired; rooms 
for gentlemen, 











4} WEST 318T7.—NICBLY FURNISHED 
rooms; superior board; day boarders wanted. 


43 EAST 29TH-ST.—LARGE ROOM, WITH 
or without board, also single room, for gentie- 
men; references. 


1 52, WEST 34TH-ST.—A NEW-ENGLAND 
e lady desires a few select boarders; references. 


1 6 1 MADISON-4V.—ELEGANT ROOM ON 
second floor, with board; references required. 


N KAR L AND STREET CARS.—NICELY 
and fully ap pointed rooms in private house; terms 
moderate, 21 est 43d-st. 


FURNISHED ROOMS. 


86 WEST 218T.—LARGH BANDSOME 
rooms, comfortably furnished; hot and cold 
water; every convenience to gentlemen. 


41 LEXINGTON-AV., NEAR 44TH-ST. 
—Newly furnished alcove room; also large 
and small rooms; moderate terms; opportunity to 
practice German and French; references. 


BOARD WANTED. 


QOARD WANTED—FOR GENTLEMAN AND 

wife, sunny front alcove room, with grate fire and 
hot water, with or without board; terms, 826, or $15 
per week. Address HUMELIKE, "Box 865 Times Up- 
town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


RR A PRIVATE FAMILY, BETWEEN WEST 

120th and 135th sts. two rooms, with board, bya 

married couple; price not to exceed $55 per month; 

Tecerence exchanged. Address H., Box 134 Times 
ce. 






































HOTELS, 
THE SHERWOOD, 


5TH-AV., CORNER 44TH-ST. 
Elegantly furnished rooms én suite; all the comforts 
ofa home; sanitary arrangements perfect. 
R, C. JENKINS, Manager. 
THE HAMILTON, 


503 5th-av., northeast corner of 42d-st. 
Elegant sunny rooms, en suite, bathe, ! &6., for fami- 
lies or transient guests, D.P. HATHAWAY. 


WINTER RESORTS. 


AIKEN, 8. C. 

The popular WINTER RESORT on the summit of 
tae piney, sand hill region of South Carolina, The 
DRIEST CLIMATE east of the Rocky Mountains. 

HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL. 


Open Novemberto June. Send for illustrated pam- 
phiet. Address 
B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor. 


GLEN SUMMITHOTEL 


GLEN SUMMIT, LUZERNB COUNTY, PENN. 
This popular mountain Winter resort, 2,000 feet ele- 
pi tori complete in all its appointments, is open for 














omer Circulars and information address J. W. ALMY. 








SAVINGS BANKS. 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 
Si Chambers-st., N. Y. 


NEW-YoORK, Dee. 31, 1885. 
DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this bank have or. 
dered that interest be paid to depositors entitled there- 
to, for the six months ending this date, at the rate of 
three and one-half (3g) per cent. per annum, on all 
sums up to the limit of three thousand dollars, (38, 000.) 
Interest will be credited under date of Jan. 1, and 
will be payable on and after Monday, Jan. 18, 188 
HENRY L. HOGU 


BT, Preaent. 
DAVID LEPWITH, Controller. 
UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


BROADWAY. 32D-8 ST. AND 6TH- aH 
NEW-YORK, N. Y., Dec. 1885. 

The Trustees have Goslacad” the irieend tor the 
present haif year, as follows: 

Up to $1,000 at 4 per cent. 

On accounts of more than $1,000, at 4 per cent. per 
annum on $1,000 and 3 on thé excess. 

It will be credited in pass books on and after Jan. 20, 
and may then be drawn, orif allowed to remain will 
draw interest asa deposit of Jan. 1. 

Deposits may be made without coming in person. 
Blanks and instructions hy Saag ogg 

Money deposited on or before the 10th of January 
draws interest from the ist. 


JNO. W. BRITTON, President. 
GARDNER &. CHAPIN, Treasurer, 
CHARLES BE. SPRAGUE, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
1 AND 3 8D-AV., 
Opposite Cooper Institute, 


atetalaticiaahahes” DIVIDEND. 
NEW- YORK pee. 8, 1885. 

Interest for te bal year ending Dec. , 1885, at the 
rate ot THR ONE-HALYF per Be per en- 
num, will be Pe aited to depositors entitled thereto 
under the by-laws of the bank and the laws of the State, 

Interest payable Jan. 20, 1886. 

Ly made on or before Jan. 9 will draw interest 
from Jan. 1, 8. W. SNEDEN, President. 

G.N. CON KLIN, Secretary. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
Southeast corner 8th-ay. and 34th-st, 
40TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees have declared, out of the earnings of the 
past six months, a semi-annuai interest dividend at 
the rate of THRE AND ONR- HALF PER CENT. 
perapnum on all sums of $5 and upward to the limit 
of $3,000, payabie to depositors entitled thereto on 
and after Jan. 18, 1886. 

WILLIAM B. STAFFORD, President. 

HENRY VY. PARSELL, Secretary. 


MA WEAPEAD SAVINGS pawerse 0M, 
NEW- YORK, Dec. 24, 158 

694" SEMI-ANN vA i. b ivVipEN DTI 
Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
ont onallsums remaining on deposit during the three 
six months ending Dec. $1, inst.,at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CEN. per annum 
on $500 and under, and VWHRHE PER CHEN’. per an- 
num on the excess of $500, not exceeding $3,000. Pay- 

able on und atter the 2 third | ondary in January next. 

D SCHELL, President. 
Cc. F. ALVORD, seagate: 


NHE EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK (NO. 
118 West 28d-st., near Oth.av.} has declared a divi- 
dend on deposits for the six months ending Dec. 31, 
1585, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. PER AN- 
NUM on sums of $5, and not exceeding $3,000. 
Deposits made not later than Jan. 10 will draw inter- 
est from Jan. 1 
GEORGE C Cc, WALDO, President. 
been MES ~ GULICK, Ist Vice-President. 
KDWARD L. MBRRI FIELD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

HENRY KONIG, Jdr., Secretary. 

NEW-YORK SAVINGS BANK, 
8th-av., corner l]4th-st. 

The Trustees have ordered tbat the interest to be 
credited to depositors Jan. 1, 1886, shali be at the rate 
of FOUR PKR CENT, PER ANNUM. 

Money deposited on or beiore Jan. 10 will draw inter- 


est from Jan. ly 
Star aRe W. JONES, President. 
FRED’K HUGHSON, Treasurer. 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOPE. secretary. 
TINUE INSTITUTION POU THE SAVINGS 
OF MERCHANTS’ CLERKS (No. 20 Union-square) 
has declared a dividend on deposits entitied thereto, 
under the by-laws. for the six months ending Dec. 81, 
1886, at the rate of FOUR (4) PER CEN'T, per annum 
on sums of $5 and hot exceeding $2,000, payable Jan. 


18, 1 DREW WARNER, President. 
We oP. Lawaalen Secretary. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


NATHAN’S 
SKATING SHOES. 


IN STOCK OR MADE 
TO URDER, 

1 Recommended 

and used by 

Miss JENNIE @2 

HOUGHTON, 


(CHAMPION ROLLER SKATER of the United States) 
who gives exhibitions every MONDAY 


atthe MANHATTAN RINK; 


F. R. FORTMBEY ER, mrapager of the 
Olympian Rink; Miss BIERTIN 
MANN, and all leading professionals. 
221 6th-av., between 14th and 15th sts. 
mm 


RELIGIOUS NOTICKS. 


ye, ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO AT- 


“ HL ANHIY. RSARY EXERCISHS OF 
JERRY McAauUuL os OR EMORN MISSION, 
Ca¥ be held a 104 ‘est bps , (near 6th-av.,) on SUN- 

. B, 1886. ck in the afternoon Gen. 
Ciinton B : Fisk will rat A ea on ; in the evening 
Morris K. ‘Jesu up, sy will presid 
Short addresses | be made by Revs, Lindsay Par- 
ker, R. 8. MacArthur, R. R. Bootb, Messrs, A. 8. Hate 
J. N. Stearns, James Talcott, &c. Testimonies b the 


converts, Singing in charge of Measrs. Gordon and Coe, 
eee EL TONY i 


PERSONAL. 


ANCES E.—S. %. M. J,—COME HOME OR 
correspond: deitolenoies w ve made up. SCANN Sa 








er annum on all sums. 






































“recommend us 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
AMERICAN OPERA SEASON. 


THEODORE THOMAG..............-Musical Director. 
OPENING NIGHT JAN, 4, 1886. 





ONDAY, T AMING OF THY SHREW. 
MON. 4. | AO performance in America. a 





WEDNESDAY, | THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
FRIDAY, 
JA 





| ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 





SARURDAT 


MATINEE, | ram TAMING OF THE SHREW. 





OPEN FOR THH 


THE BOX OFFICE I8 NO 
ES FOR SINGLE 


SALE OF SHATS AND BO 
PERFORMANCES. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


28D-ST. AND 4TH-AV. 
1886, LECTUR#H COURSYH. 1886 
FRIDAY HVENINGS AT 8 O'CLOCK 
Jan. 15.—Mr. John B. Gough, Subject, “ Blunders.” 
an, 22.—Mr. Wallace Bruce. Subject, '*Ready Wit.” 
an. 20, ay J. H. Vi incent. Subject, “The Chau- 


uqua Idea. 
Feb. 6.—Hon. Depew. Subject, 





1 tl 
and Politics 4 the British Isles,” 
Feb. 12.—Col. L. Ff. Copeland. ‘ What’s to ays Ra 
hey of reserved course seats begins Monday, Jan. 4 
A.M. Course ticket, with reserved seat, 82 50 
‘Selins ticket, with reserved seat, admittin aa ss “wo. "5, 
Membership ticket to the association, cos $5, ad- 
mie manent and lady to all the lectures without extra 
charg 


DALY’S THEATRE, Broadway and 80th-st. 
Under the management of Mr. AUGUSTIN DALY. 
Orchestra. $1 60: dress circle, $1: second balcony, 50c, 
EVERY HVHNING at 8 o'clock. MATININS at 2. 


AUGUSTIN D DALY’S most successful 
comedy, (from the German ot Schorthau,) 
A NIGHT OFF. 


A “For three hours the audience tittered, 
siggled, and roared.”—Time 
NIGHT * Eminently appropriate to the festival 
OFF, 





season now at hana,” a. 
“Every minute mirth provoking.”—Sun, 
Miss Ada Rehan, Mrs. Gubert, Miss 
Dreher, Miss Irwin. Mr, Lewis, Mr. Drew, 
Mr. Fisher, Mr. Skinner, Mr, Leclercq, &c. 


MATINEH TO-MORROW. (SATURDAY.) 
ATRA MA'TINEE NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


DALY’S THEATRE, 
SPECIAL NEW YEAR’S MATINER TO-DAY. 


A NIGHT OFF, 
* Eminently appropriate for the holiday season.” 
—Tribune, 








*,* Children half price to all matinées. 


CASINO, BROADWAY AND 89TH-ST. 
TO-DAY AT 2 TO-NIGHT AT 8, 


2d Month and Unabated Success 


of the ve QD EEA’ opera 





Presented with an exceptionally strongcast. New 
and magnificent costumes, scenery, appointments, &, 


NIB1.0’8 GARDEN. RESERVED SEATS, 50c. 
Kiralfy Brothers’ greatest success, The Ratcatcher; 
or, The Piperof Hamelin. A new grand ballet intro- 
duced. Matinées Wednesday and Suturday at 2. 
** EXTRA MATINEH ON NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


COMEDY THEATRE, Broadway and 29th-st. 


Evenings at &, matincées Wednesday and Saturday at 2, 
Extra matinée NEW Y YEAR’S of KELLAR. 


EE 
INSTRUCTION. 


CITY SCHOOLS. 


WITHIN C.SHORTLIDGE’S ACADEMY 
for Young Men and Boys, Media, Penn., 13 miles 
from Philadelphia. Fixed price covers every expense, 
even books, &c. No extra charges. No incidental ex- 
penses. No examination for admission. Hxperienced 
teachers, all men and all graduates. Special opportu. 
nities for apt students to advance rapidly. Special 
drill! for dull and backward boys. Patrons or students 
may select any studies or choose the regular English, 
scientific, business, classical, or civil engineering course. 
Students fitted at Media Academy are now in Har- 
vard, Princeton, and ten other colleges and polytech- 
nic schools. Media has seven churches and a temper- 
ance charter which prohibits the sule of a}] intoxicat- 
ing drinks. For new illustrated oereee address the 
I and Proprietor, SWITHIN C. SHORT. 
_ A. M., (Harvard University Graduate,) Media, 
enn, 




















Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, 
82 and 34 EAST 57TH-ST., NEW-YORK. 
New pupils may enter after Jan. 5, 1886. Special at- 
tention paidto musicand art. Studio in the building. 


MISS CHISHOLM’S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, 15 EAST 65TH-ST, 
Harvard preparatory class 66. Boys’ classes. 


gg J. FEF. WREAKS’S 


BOARDING DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS; 
ALSO KINDERGARTEN. 089 MADISON-AYV. 


NEW-YORK CITY SCHOOL WILLTAKH 

two boarding pupils at reduced rate if entered im- 
mediately; references required. Address 2,021 Sth-ayv. 
Mi3s BALLOWSENGLISHIA ND FRENCH 

school for young ladies and little girls, No. 24 Kast 
22a-st., will reopen on Thursday, Oct. 1. 




















COUNTY BCHOOLS, 


GE WARD INSTITUTE. FLORIDA, 

WORANGE COUNTY, N. Y.—Well lighted, well neat- 

Py ana well ventilated; $125 from December to June. 
Mrs. M.S. PARKS, Privcipal. 


Ly oon HOVE SCHOOL, DAMERR, 
ONN,—Termas, $50 nor weeks, re 
. J. DAVIS, Principal. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FEMALES, 
THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES, 


The ONJY up-town office of THE TIMES is at No. 
1,269 Broadway. Open daily, Sundays included, 
from 4A.M.to 9P. M. Subscriptions received and 
copies of 

THHE TIMES for sala, 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 0P. M. 

YOOK.—FIRST CLASS; BY FRENCHWOMAN 

in private family, where ‘kitchenmatd ts kept; very 


best London and city reference. Address A., Box 2 
Times Up-town Office, 1,260 Broadway. 


(ee &, &c,—BY A GUOD PLAIN COOK, 
Jwasher, and ironer; understands her business, C ail 


at 249 West z7th-st., first floor. 





“ Poedir 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


‘Season will ONDAY, Jan. 4, wit® 
ee eee ME reat 
First Dr onmaned in this country, 


ISTERSING HER. 
virormance in this 





country, 
TANNHADSER. 


DIE MBISTERSINGER. 


mouDsy, | wlies 





WEDNESDAY, | 
Jan. 6, 


FEIDEY, | 
PATURDAY, | 
Grand Matinée, 
Sale of seats will open MONDAY, 

Dec, 28, at 9 A. M. 








QUEEN OF SHEBA. 








EDEN MUSEE, 28d-st., between 5th and 6th avs. 


Open from llto1l. Sundays, 1 to 11. 
LATEST ADDITIONS: 
NDERBI 
Miss MANY ANDIREON fi Miss HELEN RUVRAY: 


ZR 
rr ACTIONS: 
SE 


onan BERAE dvi 

Bul stributing h 

THOUS AR Oke 
Tite ORK FAL EDEN MUS? Bi OuCHIEST RA. 

AJEEB, THE Mysiaious CHESS AUTOMATON, 


FAMILY RESORTS. 
Mr. CARL GOERWITZ begs leave to inform his 
matrons that he will open on MONDAY, Jan. 4, 1886, 
his Be om os ated iP 
GAM ALL, 


No. 148 Wane Withee near 8d-ay.. 
which he has camer ted at his old 
GHRM LL, 


No etre: Ren 
‘An exquisite lunch rill be served during the day, 
hese two halls are che finest rgsorts for families an nd 
ighborhood of the theatres. tbe 
omestic beers, also choice wi neg 
mhand. Hotand cold dishes d 
@ public are respectfully in- 
vited to inspect these elegant localities. 


DIXEY BALL 


$34 Teception, ge ein ¥, 790, %, i § METRO 
LI HOUSK. Tickets, & * admitting 
peta hey bs yoy ladies. Obtalsable 6 ONLY at the 
omen of | phe Roeretary, 2, 1,267 Broadway, from 10 A, Me. 
ally. 


FIPTE-AY. THEATRE. 
me auth. ae to 1424 
EVE t 8. 


INC 
GALA MATINED TODAY 
Rk. D’ Oy Ly CARTE’S O 


n 
THE ONLY ERFO 
Mr. W. 8. GILBERT one oy A ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S 


MIKADO, 
THE COMPOSER’SORIGINALORCHESTRATION, 
THE AUTHOR’S ORIGINAL STAGH BUSINKSS, 


STANDARD THEATRE, B’WAY AND 83D-8T, 
EVENINGS AT 8. SATURDAY MATINEE AT 3 
GALA MAT TO-DAY {NEW YHKAR’s) AT 2. 
FUN FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
ROSINA'VO yee 
And her LONDON COMEDY COMPANY ina 
Ch tISTMAS PANTOMIME REHEARSAL, 
and the charming comedietta 
MY MILLINER'S BILL. 


UNION-SQUARE THEATRE, 
TWELFTH AND LAST WEEK OF 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 

LAST JULIET MATINEE SATURDAY. 

UESDAY, JAN. 5, 
MARGARET MATHER as LEAH, 
under the management of J. M. HILL. 
SUNDAY EVENING, Jan. 3, Miss KATE FIELD 
will repeat her great success, AN EVENING WITH 
CHAS. DICKENS. 


HARRIGAN’S PARK THEATRE, 

EDWARD. HARRIGAN. eoccccceces FFOPTietor 
M. W. HANLEY......... .. Bole Manager 

Standing room on ly a t8 P.M. Success. Success, 
“THE GRIP.” Aa EB GRIP.” THE GRIP.” 
Edward Harrigan’s Patrick Reilly a “ Positive Hit.” 

ie dh oo Be Songs “Nightly Encored.” 

and his 2 bopnien & orchestra. 
MATINERS WEDNESDAY TURDAY. 
EXTRA MATINHE NEW YEARS DAY. 


WALLACK’S, 

Sole Proprietor me Manager Mr. Lester Wallack 
LCOND MONTH 
SECOND ee 


Hoop AN BUEED, 
HOODMAN BLIN 
A GRAND AND UNQU AviFeD SUCCEss. 
The biggest hit of the season.— World. 
Evenings at8. Saturday matinée at 2. 


THIKD-A V. THEATRE, Corner 3lst-st. 


nder the management of J. M. HILL. 

c, 28,one week, JOHN L. SULLIVAN and WM, 

MUTDe OON. Lester and Ailen’s Minstrels. Last week 

ositively. Matinces Wednesday and Saturday, alsg 

ew-Year’safternova, Jan. 4—Tony Denier’s Panto- 

mime Troupe. Sunday evening, Jan. 8, Prof. Latham’s 

lllustrated Lecture. General admission, 25 cents; re- 
served seats, 25 cents extra. 


STAKH THEATRE, B’WAY AND 18TH-ST, 


FOURTH AND a WEEK 
THD BLACK coe Le L OPERA 
HUSSAR. a Bar ae oe 
MATINENS 7. PAX (N AY) AT 2 
Orchestra, mee: baleony, $1; A circie,60e. and 250, 
ext week, MODJESKA. 


STAR THEAT.E......MODJESKA 
Commencing next Mandey evening, 


NTS 





piace, 











20TH WEEK, 
erformance. 























. 


---Camille 


Wednesday 


MODJESKA. Thoraday 


aturday evening... You Like It 
Under the greta of Daniel he man. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, THEO. THOMAS, 
TUBSDAY EVENING, JAN. 5, AT 8:15, 
THNTH POPULAR CONGHERT, 
Soloist; Mr. MYRON W. WHITNEY, Basso. 
THOMAS UN} wave. ay ) ORCHESTRA, 75 PER 
Genera) admission, Pay poteky reserved seats, $1. 
Box office open daily from 8:30 A. M. to5P. M. 


KOSTER & BKIAL’S, BURLESQUK 








a 


Via MIKADO Matinée TO-DAY, | _ 
i commencing at 3 o’clock, \ 


@ 
A Ww 


Monday next, first time of ANOTHER MIKADO. 


MADISON-SQUAKE THEATRE. 
Ma. A. M. PA BM sks ote seniessegssscds< Sole Manager 
Hvenings at 8:30. Saturday matinée at 2. 
Extra matinée NEW YEAR'S DAY at 2. 
SAINTS AND SINNERS. 
Absolute choice of seats one week in advance, 


BARTLEY CAMPBELLS l4th-st. Theatre. 
FOURTH|RICH’S BEAUTIFUL EVANGELINE, 
MONTH [with its wealth of attractions and unprece- 

or dented company of 60 artists. Kyery even- 
EVAN- |jingatS. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. Special 
GELINK. |galn matinée to-day at 2. 

















Hover AID.— BY A SCOTCHWOMAN AS 
second housemaid: wears caps; well recommend- 


ed. Apply at 174 Madison-av. 





ADY’S MAID AND SEAMSTRESS,.—BY 

superior French young woman; speaks English; 
gooditraveler; highest references; good dressmaker 
and hairdresser. Address B, Box 280 Times Up- 
town Office, 1,260 Broadway. 


URSE OR LH!OUSEHEKEPER.—BY RE- 

spectable Englishwoman; Protestant; will wait 
on aninvalid lady, or as housekeeper. Can be seen, 
for two days, at 52 1Uth-av. 





BIJOU OPEKA HOUSE, 2D YEAR. DIXEY 
GALA MATINEE TO-DAY (NEW JEAR®) AT 2. 
480TH TO 496TH Loar cenS NCE. 

LENRY VW. DIXEY in ADONIS 
supported by KICH and DIXEY’ s *Rla Burlesque Co, 

Jan. 7, 500th performance: Seats now on sale. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 4TH-AV, AND 23D-8T, 
JOHN RICKABY.. : Manage! 
Evenings at 8. Matinées TO-DAY (New Year’s) ap 

Saturday at 2. The brilliant comedienne. Miss HELE) 

DAUVRAY. Indorsed by everybody. ._ Bronson How- 
ard’s greatest comedy, ONE Of OUR GIRLS. 








jhe .—BY A RESPECTABLE PROTESTANT 


young girl as _chila’s puree: first-class city refer- 
ence. Cail at 41 W est 2Uth-st 


r VRAVE . ING VWAID WITH INVALIDS.— 

By a French experienced sick nurse, who speaks 
English and German; excellent references. Address 
C. B., 13 Union Court. 


W ASHING..—BY RESPECTABLE COLORED 
woman: well recommended; will give satisiaction 
at her home or out. Address Mrs. Kk. Smith, Box 382 
Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


y AMHING.—BY A COLORED LAUNDLESS; 
will do work at her home; terms reasonable; 
Mrs. Reid. 











good reference. Call at 430 West 54th-st. 





THEKATRE COMIGUKE, HARLEM. 
EVERY NIGHT AT 8 Matinée SATURDAT at 2. 
WATSON and M’DOWF Ww | aaa 
GRASS NEW YEAR’ 3 DAY RAS 
JAN, 4—Splendid production of vit WORLD. 


GR AND OPERA HOUSE. GUS WILLIAMS. 


Reserved seats, (orehesten circie and balcony,) 5ve, 
GUS WILLIA 3. dT, ¥ HAT A pe T! 
Extra matinége eu oo (NEW YEAR'S) at 2. 
Next week JA ELE HEE 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE DAY. 
Next SUNDAY EVENING Prof. CROMWELL wil 
repeat (by request) bY. popales lecture on 


Admission, 25¢, hasatros seats 250. extra, 








MALES. 


YOACHMAN.—A GENTLEMAN WISHES A 
situation for his coachman, whom he can highly 
first-class couchman and good city 
driver; Germun Protestant; axe, 28; honest, trust- 
worthy, and strictly temperate, Address W. l., 130 
West 57th-st., present employer’s. 
YOACHMAN AND GROOM. — UNDER- 
/stands his duties in all branches; Jeuves on account 
of employer selling his horses; 12 years’ best of city 
reference from lust place. Call or address J. C., 882 
6th-ay. id 
YOACHMAN.—BY A FIRST-CLASS COACH- 
vyman; thoroughly understands his business in all 
branches; best city references for the past 14 years for 
honesty, sobrie ty, &c. Cailoraddress J. K., il4 West 
50th-st., at private stable. 
YOACHMA §8.—-BY A FIRST-CLASS PROTEST- 
Janot man; understands his business thoroughly; 
best of reference from former and present employer, 
Call at 122 West 20th-st. bc 
YOACH WAN. — BY FRENCH 


seood city reference from last place; 
Address Paul Giraud, 155 West e6th-st 

















COACHMAN; 
ote or country. 


ROOwW.—BY YOUNG MAN; THOROUGHL Y 
understands his business in all its branches; good 
driver; can take a coachman’s place in the country; 
willing und obliging; good reference; Jast employer 
can beseen. Address M. A., box 384 Times Up-town 
Office, 1,260 Broadway. 
ANITOK.—WANTS A HOUSE 
city or country; best a: rence. 
$50" ‘Dimes Up-town Office, 


QE ECOND OR USEFUL MAN.—BY A YOUNG 
Englishman: single: would act as footman and make 
himself generally useful about tne house; at Wes 
after the oth inst.; good city reference. Address W.,% 
Univergity-place. 


SKK OR MAN.—BY YOUNG MAN IN PRI- 
vate family or private boarding house us useful 
man and assistin waiting: willinys and obliging; good 
references. Address J, K.,. Box 282 Times Up-town 
Office, 1.269 Broadway. 


TAITER.—BY A FIRST-CLASS YOUNG MAN 
\ in private family or boarding house; accustomed 
to be generally useful. Address M. P., Box 281 ‘‘imes 
Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


1¥ “TOWN \ 
TURE ONLY UE TOMS ORFICR OF THE 
and 82d sts. 





TO CARE; 
Address John, Box 
269 Broadway. 




















HELP WANTED. 
; + RMA Le. 


XATANTED—A FIRST-OLASS FRENCH, ENG- 
Wiki or Swedish cook in asmall family where no 
kitchenmald ts kept. Apply, between 10 and 12, for 
two days, at 25 Irving-place. 

ANTED—A FIRST-CLASS NURSERY GOV- 


erness dmaid. Apply. with city referances, at 
7 ¥ est 2sd- -s8t., Saturday, Jan. 3. 1886, betwean il 














MANHATTAN KINKH, 59thest. and Sth-av, * 

Every afternoon and evening during the holidays. 

THE WONDERFUL ELECTRIC TRHE 
MUSIC IN COLORS. 
MADISON-SQUARE GAKDEN. 
27th-st. antzanes. neue” one delignted with the 
JAPANESE VILLAGE. 

Three receptions party (Sundays excepted,) 10 to 12, 

lto 5, 7to 10, 


THALIA. Matinée-LUMPAZI. Evening—Seecadet. 


Saturday matinée—BINSENMAENCHOR. Evening— 
irst production of Trompeter von Sackingen. 


DANCING. 


ALLEN DODWORTH, GSi STH-AY.,, 
ASSISTED BY HIS SON, FRANK DODWORTH, 
Clusses and private lessons. Gentlemen on Monday 

and Thursday evenings, 

new class for little ones on Tuesdays and Fridays 

at half past two commences Dec. 8. send for cireuiar. 
C4 RTILER’S, 0 S5TH-AV.—PRIVATE AND 

class lessons, all hours. Waltz taught rapidly. Two 
large halis to let for select entertainments. Terms 
moderate. 


T. GEORGE DODWORTK, 21 WEST 24TH-ST., 
Formerly with Mr. Allen Dodworth. Now open for 
class and private A, See circular. 

Koors to let for germans, &c. 


NEORGE HH. WALLACE AND DAU ome 
Phe a eseons in dancing Mondays, Thursda 7s ¢ 

M.; adult class Friday,\?7 P.M. Caledonian 1 

isthe st. and 8th-ay. Circulars, 

At sEX,. MACGREGOR’S, 112 5STH-AV.— 
Private lessons and classes gaily; gentlemen's 

classes Monday and Thursday evenings, 

G KO, WAL!. ACE's CLABES, 12 


W38th-st, near Broadway, and 129th- 
See circulars. 


E GAKMNO'’S, 1,47 BROA ow 42D-— 
ST)—New class, 8A‘ PORDAS, 2P. Ax. 


TR 2 
PAWN 


BROKERS’ SALES. 
PAYNeRoM ELS NA 1A, B 
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te et i ed 
& CO s Auctioncens, 152 Canal-st. : 
ahh ¢ zavatehes Jone diamonds, &c., up to No. 
ey 1884. “order } ehrbach, 438 "Grand-st. 
5—All watanee and “ese, diamon &e., 
ond in ae ane August, y-order R. Simp- 


ay 3 Sai? mez ne and N 
qa 3 oJ 
90,006 to 6,000. By onder D. De Lo. : Ay 10 hast Broad. é. 
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Ria. 8—By order , Henry Moaiens, 1 194 Marre e 
rr Women’s clothing, &c., from No, 84,000 
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FUN ANDFROLIC ON THE PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE. 

SAD FAILURE OF WALDO SPRAGUR’S TWEN- 

TY-FOOT HORN—THE BAND’S STRUGGLE 


WITH SONG-AND-DANCE MUSIC, 


Waldo Sprague’s twenty-foot tin horn 
#ouildn’t work yesterday. He had it at the 
Produce Exchange -yesterday afternoon, and 
Was expected by some thirty-five hundred per- 
sons to indulge in several solos, lead the Seventh 
Regiment band in the selections from ** The Mi- 
kado,” and also to start an ear-splitting chorus 


from 200 other horn blowers who were scattered 


about the big trading room ready for any 
‘emergency. Whether some one stuffed the horn 
or brok€ the reed, Mr. Sprague hadn’t found 
out when the Exchange was closed last evening, 
but there was biood in his eye for the benerit of 
the man who prevented the possibility of a horn 


poncert, had Mr. Sprague found him. 
The accident to Mr. Sprague’s horn not only 


compelled him to almost blow the back of his 
head out through the*horn in trying to make a 
noise, but it reduced the other brokers to a state 
of abnormal quiet that was absolutely painful. 
Without Sprague’s horn Bedlam was impossibie. 
Without that Bedlam everything else in the way 


ef riotous fun had no starting point. And so it 


came about that the entertainment given at the 


Produce Exchange yesterday afternoon was a@ 
guiet sort of an effair. It was a sort of combi- 
pation of circus and variety show, and lacked 
the very element that the ladies wanted. That 
Was the bubbling over of the pent-up fun which 
is supposed to be a component part of every 
broker, whether he deais in hogs, wheat, oil, or 
stocks. The Produce Exchange men didn’t 
effervesce while the ladies were there, and 50 the 
fair ones had to content themselves with the 
music, the tricks of hired performers, and pretty 
souvenir programmes. 
. The bear baiters and bull fighters brought 
their wives, sweethearts, sisters, and, those who 
had them, their daughters, into the big room 
aud sat them in rows of chairs about a great 
square formed in thecentre of the room, At 
the south side of the square was a big platform, 
On which Bandmaster Cappa and his 60 musicians 
of the Seventh Regiment Band were seate!}. 
About 1,200 tadies tried to listen to the music, 
and over 2,000 men prevented them from doing 
so by crowding up about the seats and engaging 
them in conversation. Some of these men:so far 
forgot their usual courtesy as to crowd in and 
occupy seats that were intended for ladies 
and guests of the Exchange. much to the an- 
moyance of the managers. The gallery was as 
crowded as it was possible for it to be, and from 
every little window opening into the skylight 
Rt least two heads protruded into the area in 
order to see what was going on below. Those 
Who couidn’t get places anywhere else dis- 
obeyed the printed requests of the managers con- 
~ weg ote posted about theroom and mounted 
the handsome mahugany inclosures about the 
telegraph offices, and in several instances broke 
down the delicate and costly woodwork. Tothe 
credit of visitors the managers say that the 
Gamage was ail due to the boorishness of a few 
members of the Exchange, and their denuncia- 
tion of these fellows was vigorous in the ex- 
treme. 

or two hours professional skaters and bicycle 
riders had the big empty space in the centre of 
the hall all to themselves, and gyrated in more 
or less zorgeous uniforms on the littie and big 
Wheels they respectively used. Cappa’s Band 
furnished waltz music when they were perform- 
ing their tricks. But Cappa’s musicians, who 
rever quail before a Beethoven symphony, and 
who take positive delight in conquering a Wag- 
nerian theme, fell when the scores for the music 
Wauted by tour “song-and-dance artists” were 
put before them. The first trombone and the B 
fiat cornet converted themselves for the nonce 
into violin virtuosos, and a convenient pawn- 
shop furnished them with a couple of violins. 
Two French horns,a cornet, a trombone, and 
the snare drum were pressed into requisition 
to form the Cappa orchestra. It was their first 
appearance. It was also their last, for the or- 
chestra died a natural death in its first struggle 
with song-and-dance music. The orchestra came 
out strong when the four negro comedians, 
who proudly announced themselves as “the 
four comets,” usnered themselves into view. 
But when they began to dance the orchestra got 
lost, and in spite of Cappa’s frantic efforts and 
amid the laughter of their associates, the mem- 
bers of the orchestra got tangled up and time 
and tune were lost sight of in a frantic effort to 
‘Dlay to the end of the score and keep up with 
the dancers. The fiddlers gave it up andthe 
trombone was the only one that came out vic- 
torious. Tne secret of his success is said 
to lie in the fact that he skipped every other bar 
of the music. The comets perspired and got all 
over the extemporized stage after the orchestra 
broke down, and kicked one another, fell down, 
and indulged in other feats that were equally 
mourked for their intense humor and refinement. 
While all this was going on the gentlemen of 
the committee, Messrs. Hugo Miller. (Chairman,) 
E. D. Neustadt, (Treasurer,) D. R. Norvell, (Sec- 
retary.) and C. D. Sabin, D. McD. Dixon, Alex- 
ander Meakin, Vincent Loeser, F. I. Maguire, 
E. L. Norton, Benjamin Cogger, J. B. Ray, F. W. 
Armstrong, Jr., F. 8. Williams, A. D. Corson, 
and P. Van der Willigen stood around the in- 
closure decorated with blue or white badges in 
the attitude of Produce Exchange Ajaxes de- 
fying the lightning. 

The lightning struck them, however. After 
the professional performances were ended Cap- 
pa’s band, restored to its normal condition, 
ate a quadrille. The committeemen un- 

nuded themselves and danced lustily until a 
party of the youngest men invaded their stamp- 
ing ground. They were headed by two particu- 
larly rash young men crowned with hich hats. 
There could have been only one result. It 
resulted. Two high hats were in the air in an 
instant, and abouta hundred men were in an 
instant the victims of an uncontrollable de- 
sire to get those hats. When the hats landed 
there was the usual squabble and the usual foot- 
ball bout, which continued until both hats were 
complete wrecks. What littie sport there was 
in the brokers expended itself then in dancing 
and occasional descents on hats that seemed 
particularly ovt of place. There was no flour- 
throwing, compa atively little horn-blowing, 
and only two or three rushes. The most amuse- 
ment was created by jig dancing by three or 
four members while Cappa’s men were playing 
Godfrey‘s ** Reminiscences of Scotland.” 





INITIATING A NEW MEMBER. 

The festivities at the Stock Exchange 
gesterday were somewhat tame, and were con- 
fined almost entirely tothe staple forms of mis- 
rule usual upon the initiation of a new member, 
she victim yesterday being Charies H. Dow, of 
the firm of Dow, Jones & Co., the financial news 
agents. In anticipation Mr. Dow had clothed 
himself with all his old trappings and did not 


mind the assauits upon his tile, which was 
smashed beyond recognition, while the perforce 
vomplacent victim was the ninepin of a quad- 
rille danced with the vigor only possible with 
Stock Exchange members, and to the music of 
shouts and howls. ‘Che brokers let up early on 
their new associate, who expressed himself 
later as decidedly disappointed at the mildness 
of his reception. During the hubbub the galler- 
ties were crowded withvisitors intent on seeing 
thefun. Among the visitors was a couple, evi- 
dently bride and groom, from the rural districts. 
He was desperately affectionate and demonstra- 
tive, and in the crush to look over the railing 
fondly hugged his blushing bride. The alert 
brokers below, in the language of one of them, 
“caught on tothe racket,” and, advancing in a 
body to a spot just below the couple, who were 
ail unconscious of the scene they were making, 
suddenly startlea the happy pair with a vocal 
obligato of “‘ Ah there, do come off.” The biusb- 
ing bride was the first te realize that she and her 
jord were the principal figures in the scene, and 
hurriedly throwing off bis arm, which bad fondly 
encircled her waist, gave him a hasty command, 
which indicated who will be master of that 
household, and the pair retired. The brokers, 
Bappy in having one unlooked-for diversion for 
the day, went on with their tomfoolery until the 
close of business. 





CHANGES IN WALI-STREET. 

The changes among the Stock Exchange 
firms include that of M. E. De Rivas &Co., 
which will be continued under the same name, 
Dharles E. Miller being the company. The firm 
pf W. E. Connor & Co. will be continued, with 
W.E. Connorand E.S. Connor as general part- 
ners, at the office now occupied by W. E. Connor 


& Mo. E.8. Connor has been a member of the 
Exchange for 2i years. Mr. Morosini will start 
~¥ California witb his family during the month 
January. Meantime his headquarters will be 
t the officeof W. E. Connor & Co. Martin, 
sk & Co. dissolve by limitation. The new 
is Leask & Co.,the members of which are 
George Leask, Julian Ww. Rollins, and Henry 8. 
Warner, of the Stock Exchange. Thomas F,. 
Ryan, formerly a partner of Lee, Ryan & War- 
ren, has established the firm of Smith, Ryan & 
Co. Mr. Smith, the senior of the firm, was 
formerly identified with the steel interest, hav- 
ing for years heen connected with Andrew Car- 
negie in the Carnegie and Cambria steel works. 
Among the bankers the P a change is in 
the retirement of 8. G. & G. C. Ward, the agents 
of Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., of London, 
which has already been referred to in THE 
IMES. After this date the agency of the Bar- 
ings Will be inthe handsof Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., who have acted as their agents in Boston 
since Kidder, Peabody & Co. succeeded J. E. 
bayer & Brother in 1865. In 1867 they sent G. 
. Magoun to New-York as their representative. 
nder his direction the business in this city was 
tiy increased. Tne firm now consists of H. 
2. Kidder, F. H. and 0. W. Peabody, G. C. Ma- 
youn, Thomas' Buring. 





‘A CAR DRIVER'S CARELESSNESS. 
The outrageous carelessness of an igno- 
rant and impudent driver and conductor on a 
Broadway car caused a terrible injury to a lady 
who sought to get on the car near Peari-street 
jast pik ronson Any person who witnessed the 


rrenc do a kindness to humanity by 
sending his or her address to or calling on Bryan 
@ McSwyay at 


No. 240 Broadway. - 


| 





CRASHING INTO A FERRYBOAT, 
————— 


THE PEQUOT KNOCKS A BIG HOLE IN THE 


ALASKA, BUT NO ONE IS INJURED. 

The propeller Pequot, of the Providence 
Line, bound for Pier No. 29 North River, at 7:30 
A. M., yesterday, was going down the East River, 
just above tne Brooklyn Bridge. She was under 


such headway that she could not be checked 
when the ferryboat Alaska, of the New-York 


Ferry Company’s fleet, bound for South 
Eighth-street, Williamsburg, came out of 
the Roosevelt-street slip, and her bow 
cut deep into the port side of the Alaska, 
just abaft the paddle box. The shock was an 
exceedingly severe one, and the passengers on 
the Pequot thought tbat the Alaska would 
founder. When members of the latter's crew, 
however, shouted that no one was injured, and 
that she was not making water, the Pequot was 
backed under the Brooklyn Bridge, where the 


vessels hed drifted, and her bow was pulled with 
difticulty out of the gap it had cut in the ferry- 


Tas by this time were putting out for the 
vessels, but the Pequot made for her destination 
and the Alaska struggled against the strong ebb 
tide to South Sixth-street, Williamsburg, where 


the was laid up for repairs. Different stories are 
sold about the accident, the persons directly 
interested contradicting each other, but 
apparently there was fault in the management 
of both vessels. The strong ebb tide prevented 
the Captain of the Pequot from stopping his 
vessel before it reached the Alaska, which was 
making all speed to overcome the tide, when 
she struck the water outside of the Slip. 
The Alaska had less than 25 persons on board, all 
of whom were on deck or in the men's cabin on 
the starboard side of the boat. A scrub woman 
and a bootbiack were in the !adies’ cabin. Capt. 
Martin first saw the Pequot hugging the New- 
York shore and between 400 and 500 feet away. 
He whistied once, he says, to signal ner to go 
astern of the Alaska, but there was no answer, 
and the Pequot sheered straight for the ferry- 
boat, which had the right of way. Tbe passen- 
gers shouted to each other and collected on the 
fore part of the vessel in a few seconds. The 
Pequot came right on, striking the Alaska 
squarely, and seeming **to sink into her.” 

The stoker first knew of the acvident when the 
bow of the Pequot was forced into the furnace 
room amid a shower of splinters and the groan- 
ing and crushing of the beams of the deck. No 
damage was done to the machinery, and there 
was an immediate survey to ascertain if the ves- 
sel leaked. A small amount of water poured into 
the furnace room from a rent at the water line, 
and the pumps were started. It was speedily as- 
certained that mo one was injured, and 
as no passenger was disposed to accept 
the offer of the Pequot to take them off 
the Alaska, the latter went to Williams- 
burg. A preliminary survey showed that 
the bow of the Pequot had cuta triangular 
hole in the ladies’ cabin, 18 feet on the rail, 10 
feet across the cabin floor,¥1 feet diagonally, 
and 4feet into the hull] down to the water 
line and copper sheathing. Partof the inner 
wall of the ladies’cabin and the steam pipes 
were forced inward. It was estimated that it 
will take from $3.500 to $4,000 to repair damages. 
A more complete survey will be made to-day by 
Mr. Poillon. President Joseph J. O’Donohue, of 
the ferry company, said that he was sure of col- 
lecting every cent expended forrepairs from 
the owners of the Pequot, 

Capt. W.S. Young, of the Pequot, said that 
when he saw the Alaska coming out of her slip 
he gave two whistles to indicate that he would 
go across her bows. When first seen the Alaska 
was 2,000 feet away. The Pequot had been at 
half speed, and there was not enough fog to 
taikabout. No attention to the Pequot’s signal 
was observed and no whistle from her waa heard. 
The Pequot could’not be sheered toward the New- 
York shore, and all that Capt. Young could 
do was to stop and back strongly. Then the 
Alaska blew one whistle, but the ebb tide had 
control of the Pequot, and she struck the ferry- 
boat squarely. Capt. Young decided to let the 
bow of the Pequot remain in the Alaska to hold 
her up if she wasin danger of sinking. When 
he learned she was all right he went on. The 
collision damaged slightly the bow of the 
Pequot, but the expense of repairing it will not 
exceed $75. The Commissioners of Pilots will 
investigate the accident. 


MR. SQUIRE WILL STICK. 
—___->—_— 
NOTIFYING THE MAYOR THAT HE WITH- 
DRAWS ALL RESIGNATIONS, 

The publication in yesterday’s Times of 
the fact that renewed efforts were being made 
to induce Commigsioner Rollin M. Squire, of the 
Department of Public Works, to resign, stirred 
up the politicians yesterday. It brought forth 
from Mr. Squire a verification of the story in 
the form of the following notification, which he 
handed to Mayor Grace: 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC et 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 31, 1885. 
Hon. William R. Grace, Mayor: 

SIR: In view of the recurrence of the rumors of 
resignations affecting my official self. giving rise to 
continued and profitiess discussion, and the fact that 
the lapse of time has made them, oneand all, ground- 
less, permit me respectfully to notify your Honor that 
any und all alieged resignations claimed to be in ex- 
istence priortothis date, signed or unsigned by me, 
bearing my official name, if uny such shall reach your 
hends, are hereby revoked and withdrawn. 

Allow me to earnestly repeat to you now what I said 
to you in person Jan. 2, 1885, viz.: My only desire as 
Commissioner of Public Works isto merit your ap- 
proval as Mayor, and to conduct the affairs of my 
department so asto win the commendation of the citi- 
zeps whose interests are intrusted to my . Lam, 
very respectfully, ROLLIN M. SQUIRE, 

Commissioner of Public Works. 

Mr. Squire had a long talk with the Mayor in 
his private room. It was said by those who 
know whereof they speak that the arrangement 
to have Mr. Squire resign was on the eve of con- 
firmation, but fell through because of a failure 
to provide the Commissioner with an equivalent. 
The letter sent to the Mayor was looked upon as 
an admission that one or more resignations had 
been extorted from Squire, and that it was pro- 
posed to deliver one of these to the Mayor yes- 
terday. It is said that one resignation bears a 
date quite recent. 

The Commissioner declined to affirm or deny 
the report that efforts had been made to induce 
him to resign. He had just returned from 
Albany, where he had been to see Gov. Hill, and 
he came to this city, it is said, in the company of 
“Partner” Bacon, of Elmira. Mr. Squire went 
to Albany to consult the Governor about the 
advisibility of resigning, and the Governor ad- 
vised him to stick. This he determined to do 
and as a preliminary step notified the Mayor ot 
his withdrawal of any and all resignations which 
he might have delivered to any one “*in trust.” 
It is said that in future Mr. Squire will be apt to 
pay even less attention to the orders of those 
who claim to have put him where he is, 

ne 


MR. BLAKE STEPS OUT, 
insignias 
JOHN M. SULLIVAN NOW REVENUE COL- 
LECTOR FOR THE SECOND DISTRICT. 

Revenue Agent Seweli, from Washing- 
ton, acting under instructions from Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue Joseph I. Miller, ap- 
peared yesterday at the offices, in Temple Court, 
of Marshal! B. Blake, Collector for the Second 
District, with authority to make an examination 
preparatory to turning things over to the charge 
of Mr. John M. Sullivan, who was recently ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Blake by President Cleve- 
land. As stated yesterday in THE TIMEs, Mr. 





‘Blake, the retiring official, felt that the peculiar 


circumstances attending the appomtment of 
Mr. Sullivan and bis own suspension from office 
were such asto justify him in at least proceed- 
ing with great care in the final surrender of his 
office. When Mr. Sewell called, however, he was 
received courteously, and was given every fa- 
cility foran examination of affairs such as he 
desired to make. Later Mr. Sullivan came in, 
and was introduced to Mr. Blake, to whom he 
spoke of his appointment. 

**] presume you have your proper papers,” ob- 

sefved Mr. Blake. 
“Oh, yes, Sir,"’ responded Mr. Sullivan. Mr. 
Blake read carefully the proffered papers. Then 
he glanced over them a second time and, look- 
ing at Mr, Sullivan, remarked: “ Well, I guess 
you'll be Collector after to-day. When Mr. 
Sewell bas finished and you are ready to take 
the office I will be ready to shake hands with 
you. 

The gentlemen shook hands later, and to-day 
Mr. Sullivan, who qualified on the 12th inst., 
willtake formal possession of his office. The 
new Collector will make no immediate changes. 

Collector Blake said: ‘*I never wanted tobe 
pugnacious, and never wanted to interfere in 
this matter other than so far as was necessary to 
protect myself and my bondsmen. It is a mis- 
take to think that so much as $200,000 worth of 
stamps was on hand, for I have anticipated this 
change and gradually reduced my responsi- 
bilities to meet it.”’ 


MRS. MURRAY NOT RELEASED. 
Joicy Marion Murray, the young English 
girl whose husband, Gerard F. Murray, tried to 
kill her and bimself in a house of doubtful 
reputation, in which he found her, was taken 
before Judge Donohue on a writ of habeas 


corpus yesterday. Wilson S. Wolf argued that 
she should be released from the House of Deten- 
tion and allowed to go wiheresoever she willed, 
because, according to him, she had been forced 
in a police court to make a charge of assault 
against her husband. Assistant District Attorney 
Davis said that the young woman was properly 
held as a witness in a prosecution brougnt in the 
interest of the public. The young woman, he 
said, had a tendency toward an evil way of liv- 
ing and, if for no other reason, should be re- 
strained until her mother, who is now on her 
way from England, shall have arrived.’ 

Judge Donohue said that 1t did not seem to 
him that any wrong had been done the young 
woman in the police court. She had knowledge 
of a breach of the peace, and she was properly 
made to state her knowledge. To say that she, 
as the person affected immediately by the act 
of her husband done in breach of the peace, 
could stand in the way of the punishment of the 
act was to state an absurdity. The law and the 
people had some voice inthe matter. As these 
were his views, without having carefully ex- 
amined the matter, Judge Donvhue took the 
papers. Pending his decision, he recommitted 
as Finns aa Mrs. Murray to the House of De- 

nhowe 





CITY AND SUBURBAN NEWS 


[nt ene met 


NEW-YORR. 
“D. W. B.”"—Two teaspoonfuls. 
“L. C. P.’’—It is perfectly proper for 


for you to take a friend with you when making 
your call. 


The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory will be kept open to-day, and the public 
will be admitted free of charge. 

The Winter lecture course of the Young 


with a lecture by John B. Gough, whose subject 
will be ** Blunders.” 

Among the passengers of the State Line 
steamship State of Georgia, which sniled yes- 
terday for Glasgow, were the Rev. E. W. Oakes, 
of Belfast; Edward Johnson, and George Rose. 


“J.C, §”—John Morrissey was elected 


to the State Senate in 1877 as an independent 
Democrat. supported by the Republicans, beat- 
ing Augustus Schell, the regular Democratic 
nominee. 

Among the passengers of the White Star 
steamship Germanic, which sailed yesterday for 
Liverpool, were Capt. Horatio Nelson, Capt. W. 
Passmore, 8, W. Richardson, L. P. Shuler-Shutz, 

0 


Frederick W. Watkins, and Donald Cameron. 


There was an intermittent fog on the 
Bay and rivers yesterday, which at times was 
very dense. The ferryboats were obliged to pro- 
ceed very cautiously, and in some instances 
were much delayed. The same cause increased 
the travel on the bridge. 

Mayor Grace yesterday issued a proc- 
lamation ordering the opening of the dog 
pound on and after to-day. Jobn McMahon 
will have charge of the pound at the foot of 
East Sixteenth-street, and a corps of dog catch- 
ers will begin to scour the city this morning. 

Judge Donohue yesterday appointed 
John B. Dutcher, William 8. Webb, and Thomas 
L. James as Trustees of the morteage executed 
by the Hudson Kiver Railroad Company in 1850 
to secure 2,000 bonds, each of the face vaiue of 
$1,000, only 28 of which are now outstanding. 


Health Commissioners Shaler and John- 
son, with Police Commissioner French and 
Health Officer Smith, will to-morrow discharge 
many employes and officers of the Health De- 
partment and grade the salaries of the survivors 
oo the amount appropriated for salaries for 


The police arrested during the year 
74,372 persons, of whom 19,849 were femules, 
against a totalof 170,248, of whom 18,497 were 
females, in 1884. Inspector Byrnes’s 2ides arrested 

020 persons and the convictions obtained in 
the Detective Bureau aggregate 580. During the 
year there were 2,715 alarms of fire and 2,471 fires, 

The Rev. H. M. Pierce reported at Police 
Headquarters yesterday the disappearance of 
Frederick George Penley, of No. 355 West Forty. 
ninth-street, a teacher in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Orphan Home at Forty-ninth-street and 

exington-avenue. He was erratic and was last 
seen on Tuesday in a restaurant at No. 782 
Eighth-avenue. 

The Parliamentary Relief Fund Associa- 
tion received yesterday a check for $100 from 
James Saxton & Sons, and an encouraging letter 
from Abraham Piser, of No. 2,335 Hightbh-avenue, 
in which he announced his desire to repeat a 
former contribution of $10 and to render per. 
sonal assistance, if necessary, in apy movement 
which might aid the cause. 


One of the latest official acts of Sheriff 
Davidson, whose term of office expired yester- 
day, was to cause the publication of a notice 
offering for sale the real estate ot the Western 
Union Telegraph Company at No. 62 New 
Church-street and at 195 Broadway to satisfy the 
State’s claim for unpaid taxes. The sale is set 
down for Feb, 12, at noon, in the vestibule of the 
Citv Hall. 


After a long delay the seat of J. P. 
Billups in the Cotton Exchange has been ordered 
to be sold by the Managers, and the sale will 
take place on Jan. 11, the proceeds to be divided 
pro rata among the members of the Exchange 
who have filed their claims as creditors. Mr. 
Billups was expelled from membership about 18 
months ago, and the matter has been in litiga- 
tion ever since, 


The employes of the first division of the 
American District Telegraph Company presented 
their inspector, John Riley, with a handsome 
diamond stud last evening. The presentation 
was made in the office of the Sixth District, No. 
68 Fulton-street, by Manager Dillon. He spoke 
in glowing terms of the esteem in which Mr. 
eons 4 gg thonceny py his ment ap ad Manager 
James M. Shay made a pleasant address, an . 
Riley brietiy spoke his bean ag ae 


** Yenowan.’’—John Knox, the Reformer, 
died in his house in Edinburgh, Nov. 24, 1572, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. The body was 
interredin the burying ground of the Church of 
St. Giles. The precise spot is not known, as the old 
churchyard has completely disappeared, and 
buildings have taken its place. Tradition, how- 
ever, places the grave of Knox in what is now 
known as Parliament-square, a few feet to the 
west of the pedestal of Charles I1.’s statue. 


The Senategas investigation committee 
were in session yesterday for the purpose of dis- 
posing of odds and ends of work  be- 
tore turning the evidence over to Gen. 
Tremain to digest. As soon as all the tes- 
timony is printed, Gen, Tremain will pre- 
pare a digest which he will present to the com- 
mittee, with argumentif desired. The aim will 
be to give the report to the Legislature at the 
earliest date possible. Gen. Tremain thinks it 
may be done in a fortnight. 


The wiil of the late John Dingledein was 
presented for probate in the Surrogate’s office 
yesterday. Most of the property is given to Mr. 
Dingledein’s widow and relatives. To the Evan- 
gelical Association of North America, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is given one-fifth of the net income 
of the residuary estate attera lapse of two years, 
and one-fifth, under the same conditions, to the 
orphan asyium of the society. Eliza Dingledein 
the testator's widow, is made Executrix, and 
Gilbert Birdsall and Nicholas Golz, Executors. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Metrological Society, at Columbia_ College 
Wednesday, elected F. A. P. Barnard President: 
J. E. Hilgard, Vice-President, and John K. Rees, 
Secretary and Treasurer. The society formally 
advocated by resolution the suspension of silver 
coinage, and a committee was designated to re- 
quest Secretary Manning to re-establish at New- 

York the sub-oflice of the Coast Survey. The 
same committee was authorized to protest 
against the dismemberment of the Geodetic 
Coast Survey. 


Sheriff Graut will take possession of the 
Sheriff's office at 10 A. M. to-day. He will re- 
ceipt for the prisoners in Ludlow-Street Jail, 
and Alexander V. Davidson will formally trans- 
fer the responsibilities of the position to his suc- 
cessor. There will be no formal reception, but 
Mr. Grant will receive a few friends during tke 
day. County Clerk James A. Flack will relieve 
Patrick Keenan soon after noon. He will be 
accompanied by his deputy, Thomas F. Gilroy. 
The new Board of Aldermen will organize at 
noon on Monday. 


A telegram was received at the office of 
the Morgan Steamship Line in this city last 
evening announcing the arrival in New-Orleans 
of the steamship Eureka, which left this port at 
4:55 P. last Saturday. The Eureka’s trip 
is said to be the fatest on record between New- 
York and New-Orleans. The Eureka is a four- 
masted vessel, 350 feet long, 42 feet 8 inches beam, 
and 30 feet depth of hold. Her tonnage is about 
3,500, and she carried a miscellaneous cargo 
of nearly 3,000 tons on this last trip. The distance 
from the New-York dock to the New-Orleans 
dock is about 1,780 miles, 


The State Line steamship State of In-~ 
diana, Capt. Ritchie, arrived at Quarantine last 
evening from Glasgow, having on board Capit. 
Cann and seven of the crew of the British brig 
Gem, of Sackville, New-Brunswick, which. was 
abandoned at sea atnoon on Dec. 29, in latitude 
41° 49’, longitude 62° 12’, in a dismantled condi- 
tion. She had lost her mainmast and jibboom 
and bad her decks stove in while lying hove to 
in a gale on Dec. 25. The Gem was bound ona 
voyage from Sackville, New-Brunswick, to Syd- 


..ney, Nova Scotia, in ballast, and at the time of 


the disaster was one day out. She was own 
Sydney, and was of 281 tons burden. ain 


The trial of Inspector William Hennessy, 
of the Excise Department, for accepting bribes 
was begun yesterday at the Excise office. 
Anthony Hartman appeared for the accused, 
and lawyers represented the Business Men’s As- 
sociation. Francis Gallo testified that in July, 
1884, a —— for $20 for his intiu- 
ence to procure a license, and received $10. 
John Gallo, of No. 101 West Twnekecascaie. 
street, said that onthe 4th ult. he paid Hen- 
nessy $10 for his good offices. He was told by a 
beer collector, who, he considered, represented 
Hennessy, thata license could be had for $100, 
The case was adjeurned for a week, 
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BROOKLYN. 


The Brooklyn Bridge cars carried 21,604,- 
226 passengers from Jan. 1, 1885, up to yesterday. 
These passengers paid in fares $626,799 75. 


Mayor Low, of Proo’klyn, married his 
last couple yesterday—No. 113 on the list. They 
were from New-York. ‘Tse bride was dressed in 
a silk dress and sealsxin fsacque. 


The Underground Telephone Company 
-of Brooklyn proposes to extend the system 10 
miles. The plans contemplate the burying of 


Bedford-avenue. 


Register W. H. Murtha, of Brooklyn, 
has made no removals in his office, Mr. rre 
iork and Galtecton Sak Riese ee Moore oRee 

erk and Collector, an © ‘s 
tel mortgage clerk,” one Murphy © at 


Two or three churches in the Twentieth 
Ward, Brooklyn, are in arrears of taxes for small 
ayy = are on the hey ey dawn of property 

or sale. mong personal delin also 
Register of Arrears Jackson. Yen 


Last night at 8 0’clock the manstation 
on the City Hall tower, Brooxiyn, walked 7p 
stairs for the last time as watcher. Ali the look- 
outs have been. trausferred to other positions in 
the Fire Department, as ringing fire alarms on 
the City Hall bell nas been discontinued. 


Mayor Whitney, with ex-Mayor Low, 
ens to-day at the City Hall, 


mn henge can fae 

rookiyn, mm. - M. till 5 
Brinkerhoff wil) greet visitors durin ooke naaee 
hours, and those wishing to climb the high nteps 
to ae City’ Auditor August Voege will. 





Sasitat InFcnanedan tt, kaedoaeteat Te PRS vith 
‘ i a ’ J ‘ 7 t ay ‘ > ” Bi if ‘ ba 


Men’s Christian Association will begin Jan. 15 


wires on Myrtic-avenueand on Fuilton-street to 





Mayor Low has been tendered a dinuer 
by a ubinbep Of gentlemen ia prec toner he, 
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—— Thirty-sixth Annual Statement of the 


United States Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 
For the Year ending December 31,. 18865. 








Dr. 


©o aberte at 446 per cent. American 

Table, (N. Y. State Standard,) includ- 

ING GIVIGENAS .....sceessereere eeveeeees 94,400,544 00 
“ Claims in course of settlement...../.. 26,242 86 
“ Premiums paid in advance............. 2,849 74 
“ Liability for lapsed policies present- 

able for surrender 


* Accrued rent and‘’unpresented accounts 
“ Surplus as regards policy hoiders 


4,541 27 
947,209 49 


Total...ccccceseeees veeereee seceseee evee $5,478,424 36 





BALANCE SHEET. 


eet eeeeraeeaeereeeeeee 
* Loans secured by Collaterals. ........... 
Balances due by Agents, secured 
eines A sem ‘ > Se54 
eferr remiums, less 10 per cent. 
for collection... 
Premiums in course of collection, less 
10 per cent 


Total. ..cccreoee tavccccees eetcceccccesece + -85,473,424 36 
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One Month’s Grace allowed in the Payment of Premiums on Tontine Policies, and Ten Days’ Grace on all oth- 


ers, the Insurance remaining in full force during the Grace. 











services as Mayor for the past four years. The 
Mayor stated that he would consider the matter 
before making a reply tothe invitation. Among 
those signing the invitation are 8, V. White, Gen. 
Henry W. Slocum, Alfred C. Barnes, Alden S. 
Swan, W. L. Livingston, F, A. Schroeder, Joseph 
O’Brien, Edward H. Hobbs, Gen. Benjamin F. 
pray. Jeremiah P. Robinson, and George L. 
ease. 


Owing to the proximity of the new 

ear, John Grady, of No. 21 Elizabeth-street, 

rooklyn, last night thought he would get 
shaved. He therefore went to an Italian bar- 
ber’s shop on Van Brunt-street. He took off his 
coat and threw himself back in the chair. Grady 
bad a cold, and suddenly gave a sneeze. The 
razor that was traveling over Grady’s cheek 
kept right on, and, as a consequence, tock off 
the end of his nose. The barber dressed the 
wound, and Grady went home, but he will make 
no Calls to-day. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 


John Duffy, who to-day assumes the 
Office ot Sheriff of Westchester County, has made 
the following appointments: William Ryan, 
Under Sheriff; Frank Schirmer, Deputy Snerifft 
and Jailer; John Verplanck, Deputy Sheriff, and 
Ckarles E. Johnson, clerk and Deputy Sheriff. 


The Baptist Sunday School of Mount 
Vernon had an exhibition in Fuller’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening. While it was in progress a 
parasol, covered with cotton batting, held by a 
little girl, took fire as she with five others was 
singing a piece entitled “ Six Little Mushrooms.”’ 
The flames were quickly extinguished and very 
little damage was done. There were over 1,000 per- 
sons in the hall at the time, and as there was only 
one door of exit there was something of a panic. 
About 20 persons rushed precipitately from the 
building, but cooler heads prevented a general 


alarm. 
tg a 


LONG ISLAND. 


The people of Orient, Suffolk County, 
are mostly Prohibitionists and there was nota 
liquor saloon in the village until Philip Newart, 
a barber, opened a saloon adjoining his shop, 
principally for the accommodation of his cus- 
tomers. Newart did not have a license and the 
Grand Jury found five indictments against him 
for violating the excise law. The temperance 
people recently made a proposition to Newart 
to pay him a certain sum of money provided he 
would close his saloon and never sell any more 
liquor in the place. Newart accepted the offer 
and received $2,600. The people have also agreed 
not to prosecute the five indictments and to dis- 
continue all civil suits, 

a ee 


NEW-JERSEY. 


President McKenzie, of the Singer Man- 
ufacturing Company, said yesterday that if the 
city of Elizabeth ever replaced the levy on their 
property and sold it the Singer factory would 
be closed and would never open again. A feel- 
ing of uneasiness still exists among the working- 
men, and they fear that their troubles are far 
from endea. 


Expert James M. Patterson reported to 
tne Committee on Finance of the Newark Board 
of Aldermen Wednesday evening that he had 
discovered in the assessment arrears accounts 
additional frauds amounting to about $1,700. 
The frauds extended over the period from 1873 
to 1880. The frauds, he said, had been covered 
up by transferring money from other accounts 
to the real estate arrears account, and in that 
way making the cash balance. These additional 
pecuiations make the total amount of the steal- 
ings of Palmer and Hall $342,557 83. 


RACING IN NEW-ORLEANS. 
New-Orzeans, Dec. 31.—In the racing 
to-day Peacock won the 83-year-old contest of 
one mile in 1:5244; Broughton the 4-year-old, in 


2:38; John Sullivan the selling race, seven- 
turlong heats, in 1:3534 and 1:39, and Judge Jack 
son the mile and a quarter hurdle race, in 2:30. 








BEWARE.—Do not let your druggist palm off 
on you any new, cheap remedy for colds, when vou in- 
quire for Dr. BULL’s COUGH SYRUP, or you will be 
disappointed. Price 25 cents a bottle.—Advertisement. 





OUTGOING STEAMSHIPS. 


re 
TO-DAY, (FRIDAY,) JAN. 1. 


Steamships. Mails Close, Vessels Sail. 
Lake Huron, Liverpool 8:00 P. M. 


SATURDAY, JAN. 2. 


Carondelet. Florida 

Circassia, Glasgow 

City of Atlanta. Charleston. .. 
City of Berlin, Liverpool.. ... 
El Paso, New-Orieans.......... 
Hudson, New-Orleans....... eo 
Island, Copenhagen ae 
Lampasas, Galveston. 

Main, Bremen 

Nacoochee, Savannah. 

New po avana 

P, Culand, Kotterdam... 
Persian Monarch, London.... 
Pomona, Jamaica 

Servin, Liverpool 

Waesiand. Antwerp 


TUESDAY, JAN. 5. 
Arizona, Liverpool ‘ 
Chalmette, New-Orleans 
City of 8an Antonio, Florida... 
Holland, London’. 
India, Hamburg se 
Tallahassee, Savannah... eee 


WEDNESDAY, JAN, 6. 
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Delaware, Charleston. ........ 
Otranto, Hull 


Spain, Liverpool 
Tower Hill, London. 


THURSDAY, JAN. 7. 
Brooklyn City, Bristol..... 
Celtic, Liverpool 
Cienfuegos, Cienfuegos. evs 
City of Alexandria, Havana.. 
Gellert, Hamburg 
State of Indiana, Glasgow.... 
Trinidad, Bermuda 
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Dorset, Avonmouth........... 
State of Texas, Florida 
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INCOMING STEAMSHIPS. 


DUE TO-DAY, (FRIDAY,) JAN. 1. 
Athos, Savanilla, Dec. 17 
Brooklyn City, Swansea, 
Cienfuegos, os, Dec. 22. 
City of Alexandria, Havana, Dec. 26, 
City of Chester, par eeROOL, Dec. 22. 
Claribel, Hayti, Dec. 13. 
vel. | eee, 074 9. 3 > 
reclan Monarch, London, Dec. 18. 
Rhein, Bremen, Dec. 20. 
Switzerland, Antwerp, Dec. 19. 
‘ertumnus, Montego Bay. Dec. 24. 
dam, sterdam, Dec. 19. 
DUE SATURDAY, JAN. 2. 
lon, Aspinwall, Dec. 24. 
he Queen, London, Dec. 12. 
Tower Hill, London, Dee. 19. 
DUE SUNDAY, JAN. 8. 
» eae, Maples, se egg a 
, c, Liverpoo), . 
Trinidad, Bermuda, Dec.. 31. 
‘DUE MONDAY, JAN. 4. 
Barcracouta, Port Spain, Dec. 18. 


California, Hamburg, Dec. 22, 
land, Liverpool, Vec. 24 
daiverpool. Dec. 2» —- 


Dee. 17. 








HEARN 


30 WEST FOURTEENTH-ST. 


TO-MORROW, SATURDAY, 
WILL BE BARGAIN DAY 
FOR THIS WEEK ONLY. 
In Ladies’ DRESS and CLOAK Department 
WE WILL SELL 

276 Brocade Velvet Mantles HALF PRICE 
482 Cloth Cloaks and Newmarkets ..... HALF PRICH 
27 Seal Garments..............000 Se neues HALF PRICE 
48 Silk Dresses........ HALF PRICE 
56 Stuff Dresses..............0. ssvcesseeee MALE PRICE 


IN MISSES’ DEPARTMENT. 
WE WILL SELL 
350 CLOG CIOGKS.  sesciiessccctecsccsseses HALF PRICE 
186 Stuff Dresses HALF PRICE 


IN SILK DEPARTMENT 
SILKS, VELVETS, AND RHADAMES 
AT HALF PRICE. 
Brocade velvets ..$4 98; were $10 
Brocade velvets.........ccsceseeees deseees $2 98; were $6 
Brocade velvets $1 98; were $4 


Peewee eereccoees 


Brocade velvets 
84 Lengths Colored Rhadames.. 
126 Lengths Colored Gros Grains. 
54 Lengths Black Silks + eeoreess MALE PRICE 
103 Lengths Fancy Silks oeee-- HALF PRICE 
ALL ON CENTRE TABLES. 


+ eevee HALF PRICE 
-HALF PRICE 


IN DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 

851 Dress Lengths..... Senses. 608 easenes HALF PRICE 
78 pieces Velveteens and Corduroys..39 cents; were $1 
84 pleces All-wool Bouclés 49 cents; were 31 
86 pieces Wool Delaines..............9 cents; were 25 


FINAL CLOSING SALE OF ALL 
Calico, >ateen, and Gingham Dress lengths. 


At THRER CENTS and three-quarters, 
Best Mourning and Fancy Calicoes. 


At FIVE CENTS and three-quarters, 
Best Foulards, Cambrics, Sateens, and Ginghams; 
worth 1236 to 25 cents. 
Aken Only three dresses to each customer. 
Be 
Come early 


at these prices they’ll soon be sold. 


WE REGRET TO STATE 
that there are still some Holiday Goods left, including 
several thousand dollars’ worth of elegant Clocks, 
Bronzes, Olive-wood Boxes, Mirrors, and Albums 
Day after Christmas they were marked Haf Price. 
They are again reduced one-half and are now 


QUARTER PRICE, 

WOOL LACES BEST QUALITY. 
Five to fifteen inches wide—al! colors, 
NINE CENTS and three-quarters. 
You may not look upon the like again. 
COME EARLY——THIS IS A SALE! 


St 2 SR 








George W. Clyde, San Domingo City, Dec. 22. 
J.ake Winnipeg, Liverpool, Dec. 43. 
Saratoga. Havana, Dec. 31. 
Weser, stemen, Dec. 23, 

DUE TUESDAY, JAN. 5. 
Abyssinia, Liverpool, Dec. 26, 
Borderer, Liverpvol, Dec. 23. 
hLgyptian Monarch, London, Dec. 23. 

DUE WEDNESDAY, JAN. 6. 

Advance, Rio Janeiro, Dec. 12, 
Amérique, Havre, Dec. 26. 
Puerto Rico, Havana, Jan. 2. 
State of Nevada, Glasgow, Dec. 25. 

DUE THURSDAY, JAN. 7. 
Crystal, Leith, Dec. 25. 
Pennland, Antwerp, Vec. 26. 
Portia, Newfoundland, Jan. 2. 

DUE FRIDAY, JAN. 8 

Caracas, La Guayra, Dec, 29. 
City of Chicago, Liverpool, Dec, 29. 
Leerdam, Kotterdam, Vee, 26. 
Thingvalla, Copenhayen, Dec. 23. 





MINIATURE ALMANAC—THIS DAY. 
Sun rises...... 7:26 | Sun sets.....4:44 | Moon rises. .3:54 
HIGH WATER—THIS DAY. 


P.M. P.M. P. M. 
Sandy Hook..4:56 | Gov. Isiand..5:45 | Hell Gate..7:07 


MARINE INTELLIGENCE. 


onetcaientpenee 
NEW-YORK THURSDAY, DEC. 81 


CLEARED. 


Steamships General Whitney. Bearse, Boston, H. F. 
Dimock; yrisn, Br.,) Hassenstein, Palermo, Hender- 
son Bros.: Chicago, (Br.,) Jones. Huil. Sunderson & 
Son; Germanic, (br..) Kennedy. Liverpool, RK. J. Cortis; 
Moravia, :Ger.,) Pezoldt, Hamburg, Kunhardt & Co.; 
Guyuandotte, Kelley, West Pulnt_and Newport News, 
Qid Dominion steamship Co.: City of Para, Dexter, 
Aspinwall, Pacific Mul steamship Co.: Alpes, (~pxn.,) 
Apasazasti, Havana and Mexican ports, F. Alexandre 
& sons; Bassano, (Br.,; Rea, Newcastie-On-Tyne, San- 
derson & Son; Koanoke, Couch, Nortolx, City Point, 
and Kichmond, (1d Vominion Steamship Co.: Chatta- 
noochee, Cutbarine, Savannah, Henry Yonge: Lake 
Huron, (Br..) Bernxon, Liverpool, Arkell & Dougiass; 
Lone Star, Mason, Galveston, J. T. Van sickle. 

Ships M. P. Grace, liams, San Francisco, Van 
ph &Co.; British Sceptre, Neville, Calcutta, R. J. 
rt 


‘ortis. 

Barks Charles F. Ward, Behrmann. Caibarien, James 
B. Ward & Co.; St. Lucia, Erskine, Valpara:so, Will- 
iam R. Grace & Co.; Eiieser, (Norw.,) Knudsen, Mon- 
tevideo, John Norton & Sons: ac Ll., (Norw.,) 
Haagensen, Hull, Funch, Edye & Co.; Chignecto, (Br.,) 
Le Cuin, Rotterdam, scammell Bros.; Laura Emily, 
(Br.,) Campbell, London, J. f. Whitney & (.0.; Morvig, 
(Norw..) Visen, (:uenos Ayres, John Norton & Sons. 

Brigs Emeline, Vance, St. Kitts, Leaycraft & Co.; 
Rachel Coney, (Br.,) Bryant, St. John’s, P. K., Miller 
& Houghton. 


eee 
ARRIVED. 

Steamship. Nacoochee, Kempton, Savannah $ 4s., 
with mdse. and passengers to Henry Yonge. 

steamship Raleigh. Littletield, Port Anionio 10 ds., 
with fruit to the Merritt Kruit Co.—vesselto Alvah 
Mudgett & Co. 

Steaniehip sirius, (Br.,). Stapledon. Rio Janeiro Dec. 

h mdse. und passengers to Busk-&-Jevons. 

Steamship Rydal Water, (Br.,) Johns, Maceio 21 ds., 

With sugar to yerugt tt) 


& Co. 
team: H. F. Dimock, Hallett, Boston, with mdse. 
and passengers to H. F. Dimock. : 
Steamship. Ardangorm, (8r.,) Pearson, Providence, 
mballast tO Mastets 








Cash Capital - - = -s 


Reserve for Reinsurance’ - 
SURPLUS over all Liabilities 


CASH ASSETS 


H. KELLOGG, President. 


Ohio. 


Reserve for Outstanding’ Losses 


oe) 
9 iy 
v4 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


CASH CAPITAL - - - - = = $2,000,000 


Statement of the Condition of the Company, Jan. {, (886. 


$2,000,000 00 
231,473 72 


1,334,932 36 
921,814 62 





$4,488,220 70 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION OF COMPANY, 


Insures all Kinds of Property at Equitable Rates. 


AGENCIES IN NEARLY EVERY STATE AND TERRITORY. 


A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 
GEO, H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnaty 


A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 











Chances 


Youth's 


FOR AMERICAN BOYS, 


ee Bie by the 


_ Marquis of Lorne, 


Written for the 


Companion 


ALSO VALUABLE ARTICLES 


By James Anthony Froude, Canon Farrar, Wilkie Collins, Richard 
A. Proctor, the Queen of Roumania, Christine Nilsson, Clara 
Louise Kellogg, and many other eminent writers. 








Published Weekly. Circulation, 350,000 copies. Only $1.75 a year. 











PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, _ 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 

















BAKING 


ROVAL eowoer 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and whoiesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


teamship Rhein, (Ger.,) Jungst, Bremen via 
Souinampton Il ds, with mdse..and passengers to 


Oelrichs & Co. 

hip Lam Crowell, Galveston via Key 
West s¢ de. rit mdse. and passengers to Charles H. 
Maulory & Co. 

hip Carondelet, Risk, Fernandina and Bruns- 
wick 3 ds. With mdse. and passengers to C. H. Mallory 


& Co. 
mship Old Oominion, Smith. Richmond, City 

point and a mdse. and passengers to Old 
Dvuminion Steamship Co. 4 

Steamship state of Indiana, (Br.,) Ritchie, Glasgow 
and Larne 12 ds., with mdse. and passengers to Austin 
Baldwin & Co. 

‘Steamship raid Martin, Boston, in ballast to 

Bros. 50. 

a orth American, (of Boston,) Hallett, Liverpool 
25 ds., with salt to order—vessel to Vernon H. Brown 
© Sip N. B. Lewis (of Yarmouth, N. 8.,) Gallison, Lon- 
don 42 ds., in last toJ. F. Whitney & Co. 

isark Julia A. pagitein d Nickerson, Providence, in 

list to Parsons ou 
rn Noel, (of Maitland, N. 8.,) Knewlton. Bristol 
Nov. 14, with barrels to order—vessel to J. F. Whitney 


Co, 
Brig Juno, (Ger..) Becker, Bahia 48 ds., with sugar to 
Baring Bros. & Co.—vessel to C. ‘lobias & Co. 

WLND—sunset, at sandy Hook, moderate, 8.W.; 
raining and foggy; at City lsiand, light, 5.E.; dense 
fog. 





a 
SAILED. 
ip Ailsa, for Port au Prince; City of Para, 
on Renaal, ‘Alpes, for Huvana; San Marcos and 
Lone Star, for Galveston; Chattahoochee, for Savan- 
man; Wyanoke, tor Norfolk. 
Anchored at City Island, bound out: 
Bark Low Wood, for Antwerp. 
—_——_s- -—— 
SPOKEN. 
hip Loanda, (of Windsor, N.S.,) from New-York, 
tor Sydney, a W., Dec. 15, lat. 8 $4 S., lon. 8450 W. 
OO 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The steamship State of Indiana reports having fell 
in with drig Gen. from Halifax. for Sydney, C. B., dis- 
masted. ‘'ook off Captain and crew. 

a 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


Rockaway Inlet and Coney Island Channel. New-York 
—Change of HKuonage. 

The bell buoy and all the iron buoys of Rockaway 
Iniet, New-York, huve been removed forthe Winter 
and repaced by spars. The wreck which obstructed 
Coney isiand Channel! having disappeared, the buoy 
which tarked it has been withdrawn. 

By order ut the iuyznthouse Board 

A. EB. K. BENHAM, 
Commodore, United States Navy. 
pector Third District. 


r 
TdIMPKINSVILLE, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1895. 
ee 


BY CABL#. 


LONDON. Dee. $1.—Passed Tarifa Dec. 19, John 
Hamnet; Tarif: Dec. 23, Raftaele: Dungeness Dec. 3v, 








Cushier: Isle of Wight Dec. 30, Freden; Portiand 
| 80. J. I. Smith; Deal Dec. 31, Galatea. 
» wid. Dec. 26, Nelhe I. Guest: Dec, 29, Lanna, for 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES 


Terms to Mail Subscribers, Postpaid. 


.Y, exclusive of Sunaay, per year.......86 
» including Sunday, per year....... core 7 
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.&months, with sunday 
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New-York; Dec. 30, L. W. Oliver: Woodside, Newport, 
for Paysundu; Dec. 31, Titania, Capt. Evans. 

Arr. Dec, 26, Amaranth; J.ouis de Geer; Lucie Rad~ 
mann. at Swinemunde: Wilhelmine; Dec. 27, Tres 
Aurores: Dec. v8, Kgeria: Dec. 2¥, Antoinette, Cant. 
Alberg: Beatrice Havener; Cornucopia; Joe Read; 
Dec. 30, Alvega: Anna von Klein; Astracana; Dum- 
friesh:re, at Limerick: E. Sutton, at Queenstown. (for 
a supply of water and with ru derhead damayed: 
Loyal; Pheodo e H. Rand; Dec. 31, Charlies 3. W hit- 
ney: Crusader; Havre, Caot. Davidson, at Liverpool; 
Hecht: Hugh Cann: Kitty: Locn Awe: Luis A. Mar- 
tinez, at Liverpool: Piaton; Tasmanian. 

The cteamehip Plata, (ital.,) sid. ffom Catania for 
New-York Dec. 21. 

The Regmehio Costiegate, (Br.,) sid. from Trieste 
for New-York Dec. 

P The Keameuip Brockield, (Br.,) sid. from London 

or Philadeiphia Dec. 30. 

The sueamship Ethiopia, (Br..) Cept. Wilson. sid. 
from Glasgow for New-York Dec. 30. 

The steamsnip Gien Tanar, (Br.,) sid. from Liverpool 
for New-York Dec. 30. 

The steamship Hathersage. (Br.,) sld. from Liverpool 
for Baltimore Dec. 80. 

The steamship Lepanto, (Br.,) Capt. Abbott, sid. 
from Newcastle for New-York Dec. 30. 

* he steamship Stockholm City, Capt. Doyle, sid. 
from Newcastle for Boston Dec. 30. 

The steamship Canonbury, (Br..) Capt. Lancaster, 

from New-Orieans Dec. 8, for Rouen, arr, at Portland 


ec. 30. 

The steamship Jeranos, ‘Br.,) Capt. Pashby, from 
ae eens Dec. 3, for Hamburg, arr. at Plymouth 

ec. 8U. 

The steamship Laplace, (Br.,) Capt. Holt, from New- 
York Dec. 16, arr. at Liverooo! to-day. 

Yhe steamship Lisnacrieve, (ir.,) Capt. Williams, 
from New-York Dec. 17, arr. at Avonmouth to-day. 

The steamship Edmondsiey. (Br,) Capt. Kircaidy, 
at Liverpvol, from Galveston. bas discharged 450 bales 
of cotton which were damaged by fire. Her deck was 
a oy | burned. ‘The vessel is -trained. 

The bark George Booth, (Br ,) Capt. Lewis, at Bristol, 
from Galveston, encountered heavy weather on the 
passage, during which her boats and bulwarks w re 
dumuged and she was compelled to jettison part of her 


care. 

The steamship Amy ora, (Br.,) Capt. Thompson, 
from Mediterranean ports, for Baitimore, passed T2- 
rifa Dec. 23. 

The steamship Albano, (Br.,) Capt. McGregor, from 
Baltimore Dec. 13, tor Rotterdam, passed the Lizard 


ec. 30. 
The steamship Boston City. (Br.,) Capt. Sherburne, 
from Boston Dee. 12, for London, passed the Lizard 


to-day. 
‘he steamship Deak, (Br.,) Capt. McDiarmid, from 
Savannah Dec. 11, for Amsterdam, passed Lover to- 


v. 
The steamship Puerto Riqueno, (Span.,.) Capt. Cirlon, 
from New-vrieans Dec. 18, for Liverpool, pussed Kin- 


sale to-day. 
Rivpeth, from 


The steamship Rial Br.) Ca 
Fie ae Dec. 16, for tule : Prawie Point to- 
ry 


The steamship Thalia, (Br..) Capt. Fieetham. from 
Savannah Dee ne. for cate. vassed the Lizard te- 


ay. 

BREMEN, Dee. 81.—The North German Lloyd steam- 
ship Neckar, Capt. Pfeiffer, from New-York Dec. 19, 
arr. here at 6 A. M. to-day. 

SOUTHAMPTON. Dec. 31.—The North German Lioya 
steamship Werra, Capt. Bassius, trom New-X ork Deg, 
23, tor Bremen, arr. here at noon to-day- ; : 





